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STEAMER WITH THE SHERIFF, 


THE Sek iu CROFTERS’ 


A few days ago Mr. Justice Pearson was reported in 
the newspapers to have made a very original remark touch- 
ing smallpox and infection—namely, that “some of the 
most eminent medical authorities held very different 
opinions on that point.” If his Lordship could inform us 
upon what point the most eminent medical authorities do 
not hold very different opinions, save and except the cer- 
tainty of death, about which everybody, medical or not, 
: agreed, he would confer a great favour and raise great 

opes. 


The “legitimate” horse-racing, as the horse-racing 
conducted according to the laws of the Jockey Club is 
called, ended for the season on the 22nd inst. It has 
been remarkable in many ways; for the occurrence of a 
double dead-heat (between Scotch Pearl and Candahar for 
the Friar Tuck Plate at Nottingham on Oct. 1) especially. 
For such an event, though between horses of no account 
and for a mere ‘selling ” plate over but five furlongs, does 
not come, as even Christmas comes, so often as once a year. 
Yet there have been several double dead-heats between 
the same two horses, whereof the most notable case, from 
the high character of the horses and of the race-meeting, 
was that of Chief Baron Nicholson and the celebrated 
Kingston, who ran two successive dead-heats at Stock- 
bridge, in 1851, for the Triennial Stakes, and, though they 
were but two years old, seem to have suffered no harm 
from the terrific struggle. 


The secret of a long life is like the philosopher's stone, 
difficult to discover. What makes the matter more dif- 
ficult is that long life is attained under such very different 
circumstances that no general law can be established. 
Some say that to commit a crime and get committed to 
prison, where diet and exercise are carefully attended to, 
is the best plan; others recommend the workhouse, where 
the discipline and dict are almost as wholesome, and for 
which no worse crime than poverty (the worst of all 
crimes, in the cynic’s category) is required by way of quali- 
fication. The workhouse theory appears to be supported 
by the following statement :— 


In the Driffield Union there are sixteen persons in receipt of outdoor 
relief, whose united ages amount to 1280 years—an average of 80 for each 
person, The highest age is 94, and the lowest 71; there are amongst the 
number two nonagenarians, five octogenarians, and nine septuagenarians. 


By-the-way, ‘‘three boys of Driffield” the other day 
‘‘ vot into a field where sheep were feeding,”’ tied reins to 
some of the poor animals, and drove them about the field 
at the point of the stick to such brutal purpose, it is said, 
that the victims had to be forthwith converted into 
premature mutton. Perhaps this is the way the youth of 
Driffield qualify for a future of poverty, the ‘ union,” and 
a hale old age. 


The horse-jockey occupies at present so prominent 
a position in society, or on the outskirts of society, and so 
deep an interest is taken in the success of horse-jockeys, 
that it becomes almost a duty to make some remark about 
the jockeys who have won most races during the past 
season. The only two who ran into three figures are F. 
Archer (won 241 races out of 577) and C. Wood (won 168 
out of 558); that is, according to the rate of pay 
recognised by the Jockey Club, Mr, Archer would have 
made 2213 guineas and Mr. Wood 1990 guineas for the 
season, to say nothing of “trials,” ‘‘retainers” ranging 
from £100 to £1000 a year, and such presents, of a 
thousand pounds or so, as may be made, whether for win- 
ning or for running ‘‘ nowhere” (as was whispered by 
the scandalous) in the Cambridgeshire. Still, it must be 
remembered that many hardships are endured by jockeys ; 
that the true jockey, like the poet, ‘‘nascitur, non fit”; 
that jockeys risk life and limb, especially in races for 
which there are large ‘‘ fields” and awkward courses; 
and that it is considered perfectly legitimate to pay a 
jockey to ‘make the running” for you. Only of course 
the arrangement ought to be made with the consent of 
the owner whose horse is employed to ‘‘make the running.” 


“Kings don’t drown,” said the Red King, William 
the Second, on a memorable occasion (before, no doubt, 
the saying as to people who are “‘ born to be hanged” had 
become one of the ‘‘ things generally known’’); and it 
would seem that ‘‘lords don’t succumb to chimney-pots.” 
At any rate, Lord Alington appears to have been proof, 
most fortunately, against the chimney-pot which is said 
to have fallen on his hat as he was turning the corner of 
Grosvenor-square on the 21st inst. The hat was cut and 
smashed, the lord’s head was uninjured ; so that, happily, 
the lord may be said to have ‘‘ scored.” 


If history repeats itself, so does fiction (to which history, 
by-the-way, seems sometimes to belong). The accom- 
modating sword-fish has been turning up again, the sword- 
tish that thrusts his sword into a ship’s leak, breaks the 
sword off short, and retires gracefully, having saved all 
further labour with the pumps. But before we laugh at 
such a story as ‘‘ ben trovato,” let us remember the poor 
old woman who could believe easily enough that her 
sailor-boy son had fished up a wheel from one of Pharaoh’s 
chariots in the Red Sea, but could not believe his yarn 
about flying-fish. ‘‘No, my boy, no; there cannot be no 
flying fish; they swims.” 


Some magnificent art galleries have been opened in 
New York, with massive oak fire-places, rich silk and 
Oriental hangings, and carpets of the thickest pile. One 
large room is occupied entirely by the works of American 
artists, which -have already figured in the French Salon, 
and others are filled with pictures sent on invitation from 
home studios. A great many of the latter are national 
episodes, or studies from different parts of the New World, 
aud are consequently very fresh and unhackneyed. 
Sculpture is also well represented, and altogether the 
exhibition is one of which the promoters may well be proud. 
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There is no Act of Parliament providing for the plain- 
tiff to recover damages in an action for breach of promise 
of marriage. The action is based on a common law right ; 
and it dates back, not in this country of course, from an 
ancient custom of the Babylonians, which is said to have 
originated in a dispute that occurred concerning the sale 
of Atossa, daughter of Belochos, in 1483. At a certain 
time in every year, the marriageable females were assembled 
in the market-place and sold to the highest bidder. 
Atossa was so disgusted with her purchaser that she 
appealed to her father, who ventured to_protect her, 
thereby incurring the displeasure of the Ruler of the 
Asian city, who ordered his execution and the confiscation 
of his property to the disappointed buyer. Since that 
time, things have altered considerably, and money pay- 
ment is allotted as solatium to a jilted affianced. No 
doubt, in a recent cause célébre, the plaintiff was satisfied 
with £10,000, and would not, even had the parties been 
domiciled in Babylon, have pressed for the forfeiture of 
the life of the defendant’s father. 


Since Edward Payson Weston, fifteen years ago, first 
started long walking in the United States, the world has 
seen a good deal of ‘‘ hobbling’’; but never till this week 
has it been brought right home to our doors, for the 
Agricultural Hall—hitherto the home of long-distance 
pedestrianism—treally requires a pilgrimage from habit- 
able London, while the Aquarium is handy to everyone. 
How many years ago is it since the Aquarium opened 
with a flourish of trumpets, when the Duke of Edinburgh 
oceapied a box, and Sir Arthur Sullivan led the orchestra, 
and a new era of moral reformation, of musical education, 
and of icthyological research was promised ? Those who 
remember that day and those promises must have smiled 
this week to see the upturned sea of faces, belonging to a 
crowd composed of the scum of our race-courses, watch- 
ing the matched pedestrians struggling round and round 
in their daily twelve hours’ task. We shudder at the 
Roman arena, we turn up our eyes at the Spanish bull- 
fight; but, for sheer brutality, it is doubtful whether a 
long-distance competition is not the most disgusting 
spectacle. One of these days a poor fagged wretch will 
drop down dead on the track, and then one of America’s 
worst gifts to England will be at an end. 


There have been four coalition Ministries in the last 
hundred and thirty years, but such a sight as was wit- 
nessed last week at Downing-street is unprecedented in 
modern history. The leaders of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons and the head of the Tory Lords 
walked arm-in-arm into the official residence of the Liberal 
Prime Minister, and there calmly joined in a discussion 
on a momentous subject. It is not the business of this 
column to discuss politics, but a spectacle which, according 
to fancy, may be described as the visit of the fly to the 
spider, or as an impudent invasion, would certainly have 
made Lord Aberdeen, George Grenville, Henry Pelham, 
or the Duke of Portland stare. Yet each of these, in his 
day, was leader of a combined or, as the dissatisfied would 
say, compromised Administration. 


The King of the Netherlands has commissioned 
Géréme, the well-known artist, to paint a picture of the 
ceremony of unveiling the statue of William I1., which 
took place a few days ago. The moment chosen will be 
that when the King left the platform to approach the 
statue; and, when completed, his Majesty will bestow the 
painting on the municipality of Luxembourg. 


The age of pilgrimages is not yet over, for a few days 
ago a Spaniard, clothed in a single hair-cloth garment, 
arrived at Berne, having walked every step of the way 
from Valladolid. He declared himself to be under a vow 
to walk to Jerusalem, via Constantinople, and he speaks 
no language but his native tongue. His zeal and per- 
severance are worthy of a better cause. 


Professor Ruskin’s admirers perhaps care very little 
what he lectures upon so long as he does lecture, and 
enjoyed his eloquent talk on many topics last Saturday 
afternoon as keenly as if it had been the expected sixth of 
the course on the ‘‘ Pleasures of England.” It is said 
that Mr. Macdonald and Dr. Acland have put their spoke 
in the Professor’s wheel, and that, in consequence, he will 
either suppress or recast the lectures he had prepared. 
Meanwhile, the public will be compensated by extra ones, 
and the authorities may make up their minds that in the 
long run the learned lecturer will have his say in one way 
if not in another. It is just as impossible to stop his 
mouth as it is to throw dust in his eyes. 


Once again have cricketers every reason to be thankful 
to Lord Harris, who, at the next meeting of county 
secretaries, will bring forward a resolution, the main idea 
of which was first mooted in these columns. Up till now 
the time-honoured system of tossing for choice of innings 
has prevailed on every cricket-ground in the world. Nor 
does Lord Harris now propose to do away with it. But 
in future; if his resolution is carried, the system will be 
modified, and in all return-inatches the losers in the first 
case will have the choice of innings in the second, A 
most sensible resolution, surely ; for when two teams are 
level, the winning of the toss is equivalent to giving one 
Eleven a Grace or a Barlow, say, instead of an ordinary 
amateur; while the appalling fate of Derbyshire, who lost 
twenty-one tosses running, is an admirable argument 
against the unfair use of the old system. 


The New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has done yeoman’s service during the ten years 
of its existence, for it has rescued 9121 children from dens 


of vice and infamy, has successfully prosecuted 4632 cases: 


of cruelty and neglect, and made inquiries respecting a 
total of 48,000 little ones. In the last twelve months it 
has rescued 2008 children, and secured 1128 convictions 
against those who haveill-treated them; and has saved the 
State nearly £33,000 by compelling parents and guardians 
to provide for the juveniles for whom they were legally 
as well as morally responsible. The “Cry of the Children ” 
is indeed nobly responded to in the Empire City, and the 
good work is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 


A bright-eyed, earnest, quiet man of middle-age, Mr 
George Smith has by a life of true benevolence won the 
gratitude of the nation. He has nobly laboured to 
relieve the poor children of our brick-fields and canals 
from the conditions of white slavery under which the 
crushed little ones seemed doomed to live before their 
large-hearted champion made their ‘‘ Bitter Cry” heard 
in Parliament. Itis right that the self-sacrificing work 
of Mr. George Smith should receive more substantial 
recognition than the dole which has been vouchsafed him 
by the Premier. As a correspondent of the Pall Mali 
Gazette seasonably points out, ‘‘ the man who has earned 
the respect and admiration of all classes, from her Gracious 
Majesty to the lowliest cottager, should not surely be 
allowed to wage this warfare at his own cost and to hig 
own hurt. That he has deserved well of this generation 
is acknowledged; let this acknowledgment take the form 
of something more substantial than idle words, and let his 
present and future be placed beyond the possibility of want,” 
Acting on this timely suggestion, the Editor of the Pail 
Mall Gazette has started a public subscription on behalf of 
one of the most unselfish philanthropists of the age. 
There must be many of our readers who would like to 
contribute to ‘‘The George Smith Fund” thus opened by 
our public-spirited contemporary at 2, Northumberland- 
street, Strand. 


The hard frost of Tuesday made the chief metropolitan 
roadways.as slippery and dangerous as ever for the poor 
horses. Falls were numerous; and we fear there was a 
paintully large total of broken limbs to show the necessity 
of well sprinkling such asphalted thoroughfares as Holborn 
with gravel on the first appearance of frost. 


Itisarare thing to find politics treated with good- 
humoured impartiality on the stage; but this is the dis- 
tinguishing merit of the diverting new comedy at the 
Criterion Theatre. It was interesting to observe on Tues- 
day night how keenly the palpable hits bestowed on each 
other by Mr. Charles Wyndham’s clever company in 
“The Candidate” were relished by members as an- 
tagonistic as the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett, and Mr. Sclater-Booth and Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


Why are not the carriages on the Metropolitan Under- 
ground Railway lit by electricity? Travelling through 
these gloomy tunnels would unquestionably be rendered 
pleasanter by the adoption of the bright incandescent 
lamps which have been successfully used by Mr. Knight 
on one of the trains of the London and Brighton line, 


Ice in the parks! What a boon to those compelled to 
winter in London would be a series of Skating Fétes 
illuminated by Payn, of ‘‘ Healtheries”’ celebrity, on the 
frozen waters of the Botanical Society’s Gardens. 


Cinderella Dances are deservedly growing in favour, 
The gallant Honourabie Artillery Company gave the 
second of the season last Saturday night in their brilliantly 
and tastefully decorated drill-room; and dancing ceased 
punctually at half-past eleven—in time for each pretty 
Cinderella (and there were many charming ones present) 
to find her lost slipper, and to catch the last train into the 
bargain. The fairy parable has this week been taken up 
in Piccadilly, where a round of enjoyable Cinderella 
Dances has been resumed at Prince’s Hall. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who is not unknown in Eng- * 
land, was so very kind as to lecture on our social customs 
and those of America to a large audience in Brooklyn a 
week or two ago. It is always well to get a glimpse of 
ourselves as others see us, but the picture drawn by Mr. 
Hawthorne is not recognisable in all its details. ‘‘ In the 
English drawing-room,” he says, ‘‘there must be no 
stubborn opinions, no incontrovertible assertions. ‘The 
voice must be pitched low. The general tone is that lite 
is mildly entertaining rather than interesting. There 
must be no laughter to disturb the smoothness of inter- 
course ; and to weep is unpardonable. . . . You may ride 
to Khiva, kill tigers in the wilderness, roam roughly in 
the jungle; but don’t, please don’t, put coal on the fire, or 
help yourself to potatoes {” 


A good many stories are told of the late Baron 
Steiglitz, who died about a fortnight ago in St. Peters- 
burg, leaving a fortune of £8,000,000. This enormous 
amount of money had all been accumulated during the 
present century by three individuals—the father and uncle 
of the Baron, and himself. They were poor German Jews, 
who emigrated to Russia, and made their fortune as 
money-changers in a wonderfully rapid manner. The late 
Baron was remarkably moderate in his personal ex- 
penditure; and had a devoted servant who had lived with 
him for forty years, but received no wages, his master 
having given him a couple of houses, which rectified 
matters between them. About twelve years ago, Baron 
Steiglitz founded a school for drawing and design, and it 
is supposed that he has left large revenues to public and 
beneficent charities, and has amply rewarded all who 
served him. He rarely spoke; and the barber who shaved 
him for the last fifteen years had never heard the sound of 
his voice. This was indeed “ golden silence.” 


A disastrous fire broke out last week at the Chateau 
de Breteuil, a fine old French mansion built in the time 
of Louis Treize. It would probably have been burnt to 
the ground but for the adjacent lake, from which a vast 
supply of water was drawn. <A great deal otf valuable 
furniture was rescued from the wing which suffered most, 
and among it a table which was given to the then Baron 
de Breteuil, who was high in the favour of Louis KYV., by 
the Empress Maria'Theresa, when her ill-starred daughter, 
Marie Antoinette, was married to the Dauphin. 


A new crusade is being fought on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and its object is the suppression of low-necked 
dresses, at all events for women who do not possess 
statuesque necks and arms. ‘There is a great deal of 
common-sense in it; and toilettes cut en ceur and filled mm 
with soft lace, and sleeves reaching the elbow, would make 
many a woman look comely who in a décolleté robe is gaunt. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

I cannot help thinking that a considerable amount of friction 
among architectural critics, both professional and amateur, 
might have been avoided had that eminent architect Mr. 
Pearson been content to call his scheme for renovating the 
north front of Westminster Hall ‘a plan for the completion 
of Westminster Hail in conformity with an ideal aspect 
thereof developed in the architect’s mind,’’ instead of ‘a 
restoration,”’ for the simple reason that nobody can tell with 
certainty what kind of buildings existed in New Palace Yard 
jmmediately west of Rufus’ Hall prior to its restoration by 
Richard IL. 


Mr. W. J. Loftie, the latest and fullest historian of London, 
has come forward, cogently but temperately, in a letter to the 
Times, to show that, whereas Mr. Pearson states in his report 
that ‘little of the restoration is conjectural,’’ as a matter of 
fact, ‘with the exception of the height of the wall, and the 
probability that the parapet was embattled, it (the restoration) 
is not only all conjectural, but is contrary to the few facts 
which we do know.”’ 


T have, at home, most of the books of graphic reference to 
Westminster Abbey. Strype’s Stow; Pennant; Wilkinson’s 
“ Londoniana’’; Button and Brayley’s ‘‘ History of the Palace 
of Westminster’? (published just after the Fire of 1834); 
J. T. Smith’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Westminster ’’; Ackermann’s 
‘Microcosm of London”? (the architecture by the elder Pugin, 
the figures: by Rowlandson); and a long series of maps and 
plans of London from Aggas’ downwards. Unless Mr. Pearson 
has had access to plans and elevations of the western side of the 
old Palace—plans and elevations ignored by all the antiquaries 
aud all the architects his predecessors—I fail to see how in 
justice he will be able to call that a ‘restoration’? which must 
be practically an invention. All collectors of metropolitan 
iconography are familiar with the aspect of the north front 
and the western side of Westminster Hall during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. We know 
the “Tudor buildings,’’ somewhat fantastically dubbed by 
antiquaries “Tudor nursery,” ‘‘Queen Elizabeth's bed- 
chamber,’’ ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth's music gallery,’? ‘‘ Chaucer’s 
house,” and so forth. Internally, these buildings (afterwards 
converted into law courts) may have been very handsome. 
Externally, they bore a strong resemblance to the antique 
buildings extant in Wych-street, Strand, and Staple Inn, 
Holborn. 


Ah! if Master Geoffrey Chaucer could only have been con- 
tinued in his office as Clerk of the Works of the Royal 
Palaces while the Ifall of Rufus was being repaired by order 
of Richard II.! Surely the author of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’? would have left something on record touching the 
notable things done in palatial Westminster during his term 
of office. But the illustrious predecessor of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre was ousted from his official position before the re- 
pairs were completed; and his ‘‘ House of Fame” is more 
of a prophetic vision of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
than a guide to the domicile of our old Norman. and 
Plantagenet Kings. 


I am just now sojourning at Brussels, in the Place de 
VY Hotel de Ville of which historical city there has been for 
some time in progress a work of architectural restoration of 
a highly interesting nature. The Grand’ Place of Brussels was 
reduced by the French bombardment of 1695 to a heap of 
ruins. The Town House alene was left standing. ‘The famous 
Maison du Roi, the houses called Des Brassenrs and dela Louve, 
were knocked, vulgarly speaking, ‘into a cocked hat.’’? Since 
the bombardment, the houges on the Grand’ Place have been 
rebuilt, patched and cobbled up, more or less tastefully, 
over and over again; but the muniment rooms of the 
city are full of graphic archives showing exactly what the 
edifices surrounding the Place in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are like ; and the old mansions are being scrupu- 
lously restored in their primitive style: the cost of the under- 
taking being mainly defrayed by the Municipality. ‘There is 
real and there is sham restoration: that going on in the Grand’ 
Place is real. 


There is nor sign nor symptom of cholera in the City of the 
Mannikin (I went to see him on the first morning of my 
arrival, and Iam glad to say that I never saw “le plus ancien 
bourgeois de Bruxelles looking better); the splendid opera- 
house in the Place de la Monnaie is open, and running 
“Rigoletto”? and ‘‘Sigurd,’’? with a first-rate ballet. At 
the theatre of the Galéries St. Hubert the ‘‘ ‘Tour du Monde 
en 80 Jours’’ is being played; at another house the 
leading attraction ig Serge Panine. ‘Lhere are minor 
theatres, balls, cafés concerts, galore; I went yesterday to no 
less than three waxwork shows; the weather is simply de- 
lightful; the Hétels de Belle Vue and de Flandre (‘twin 
cherries on one stalk’) aze two of the cleanest, most luxurious, 
and most comfortable caravanserais in Europe; yet (from the 
traveller’s point of view) there is nobody in Brussels, and it is 
as much xs you can do to get change in gold for a ten-pound 
note at a money changer’s. The Cholera Scare has depopulated 
the hotels, and is half ruining the shopkeepers. 


The Cholera Scare never fails to engender the Cholera Lie. 
If the scourge breaks out at Carpentras, the local dastards 
make haste to asseyerate that cholera is decimating Brives-la- 
Gaillarde, which, in reality, can exhibit a perfectly clean pill 
of health. Cholera haying made its presence very slightly 
felt in Paris, it occurred to some mendacious poltroons to 
declare that cholera was rife in Brussels. As a matter of fact, 
not a single case has occurred; and the sanitation of the city 
is admirable. 


I find, among a large batch of letters which I have brought 
with me to open at my leisure (I may hint to my vast army of 
correspondents that they may save themselves the expendi- 
of many pens and much ink, to say nothing of time and 


trouble, by not writing to me any more;~because on Boxing” 


Night next I start for far distant climes), at least half-a-dozen 
communications inquiring my authority for using (as I did 
recently) “‘nom de plume”? as a French expression in place of 
“‘psendonyme.”? Two correspondents tell me that ‘*nom de 
guerre *’ is a legitimate French expression, and that ‘nom de 
plume ”’ is not one, 


I apprehend that I made use of the locution “‘nom de 
plume”’ chiefly because other writers had used it before me. 
One does not always write with a cohort of dictionaries at one’s 
elbow. I came abroad without so much as a ninepenny 
Nuttall among my needments; and the blunders which I may 
commit before I come home again will pussibly be fearful. 
But the philosopher who taught us that it is practicable to be 
good and happy without socks, might have added that there 
is a kind of felicity in being emancipated now and then from 
the shackles of grammatical and linguistic accuracy. ‘‘Nom 
de plume”? has, at all events, a more euphonious sound than 
“pen-name.’? And for anything “on the tapis’’—is that 
legitimate French? And why do we persist in calling a 
Royal ‘* Lever’’ at St. James’s a ‘ Levée’’? A ‘levée en 
masse’’ is one thing; a ‘lever’? at Court is another; and 
the ‘‘levee’? at New Orleans is a third. 


It is tome a matter of surprise that in these days, when 
“poetic prose’? is warbled to such an extent in the columns 
of the newspapers, some daily essayist did not think it worth his 
while to indite a leading article on the recent sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s of several portraits and personal relics of the late 
Mr. Rt. H. Horne, the author of ‘‘Orion.”? Three portraits of 
the poet, by Miss Margaret Gillies (did not that talented lady 
model the wax mask of Jeremy Bentham, which, during so 
many years, did duty as the real countenance of the phi- 
losopher when, according to the terms of his will, his mummy, 
in his habit as he lived, was annually exhibited, somewhere in 
Great Windmill-street, Haymarket ?), fetched prices varying 
between ten guineas and three guineas. The poet’s gold 
Geneva watch, worn by him to the end of his long life, went 
for only one pound and twelve shillings. Surely, immediate 
posterity is apt to be somewhat ungrateful to its benefactors. 


The first edition of ‘‘ Orion,”’ originally published in 1843 
at the derisively nominal price of one farthing, was knocked 
down for nineteen shillings; but the first edition of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s poems, 1870, fetched a couple of pounds. 
The first edition of Keats’ ‘‘ indymion,’’ 1818, three guineas. 
Shelley’s ‘‘Queen Mab,’ first edition, 1821, one pound and 
nine shillings. ‘The only ‘‘fancy’”’ price that I note was six 
pounds fifteen shillings for four numbers complete, in the 
original wrappers, of the Pre-Ratfaellite publication ‘The 
Germ.” 

From Vienna my esteemed friend ‘Dr. G. G. G.’’ writes 
to tell me that in a work recently published at Teschen 
(Austrian Poland) it is stated that the Great Duke of Wel- 
lington once said, ‘‘ Next to a battle lost, there is nothing so 
melancholy as a battle gained.’’? (My correspondent's own 
translation of the German extract which he sends is incorrect. 
He writes, ‘“‘ After a battle gained, there is nothing so melan- 
choly as a battle lost.’? His German runs, ‘‘ Nach einer ver- 
lorenen Schlacht giebt es nicht traurigeres als cine gewonnene 
Schlacht.”’) My correspondent wishes to know when and where 
the Iron Duke made the observation in question. 


T have not the slightest doubt that, if the Hero of Waterloo 
did not say the precise words quoted above, he thought them. 
The saddest of glorious experiences had taught him to con- 
sider a great victory to be a truly miserable thing. He was 
cut to the heart by the dreadful losses which he sustained of 
friends dear to him, who fell at Mont St. Jean. Mr. Gleig 
has traced a most affecting picture of the Duke sitting up in 
his bed at the inn at Waterloo after the battle, while Dr. 
Horne read the list of killed and wounded, and of the tears 
making white channels on the vietor’s smoke-begrimed visage 
as, one after the other, the names of the slain captains, his 
comrades, fell from the surgeon’s lips. 


But the precise saying given in the book published at 
Teschen to the Duke has been attributed to William of Orange 
(our William III.), to the Grand Condé, to Maurice de Saxe, 
and to other commanders. On the other hand, there is extant 
in Wellington’s own hand a letter in which he characteris- 
tically remarks that, in many respects, ‘fa battle is very like 
a ball”? Numbers of the guests can describe accurately 
enough the various episodes of which they have been eye- 
witnesses; but few, if any, can describe the battle or the ball 
as a whole. You will find this letter cither in Colonel 
Gurwood’s ‘ Wellington Despatches,” or in the “ Croker 
Papers’’?—I think in the former; but I am not quite ccx- 
tain; for the reason that while you are reading the sur- 
prisingly novel and lifelike portrait of the Duke drawn by 
Mr. Croker, you naturally recur from time to time to Gur- 
wood to fix a date or mark a coincidence, and being, as I 
said just now, at Brussels, in Brabant, my recollections of 
Gurwood and Croker have become “‘ a little mixed.” 


Ma. Mason Jackson’s learned and exhaustive work on the 
“Pictorial Press,’* just published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett, with its rare and curious illustrations of by-gone 
“‘Tustrated News,” should be acquired and appreciatively 
consulted, not only by those amateurs of the art, in the exercise, 
criticism, and bibliography of which Mr. Mason Jackson 
is so skilled a proficient, but by students of the history of 
journalism. Jus as of the two Royal Services the Navy is 
acknowledged to be by a long way the senior; so is the 
illustrated newspaper, practically considered, very much 
older than the oldest of merely type-printed gazettes. The 
Bayeux Tapestry was history in illustrations; but, when 
Hernan Cortes landed in Mexico, he found there, regularly 
established, an ‘Aztec Illustrated News,” the “special 
artists’? of which daily transmitted (by deer-footed Indian 
runners) from Vera Cruz to the capital of Montezuma faithful 
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The pictures of the ‘ Aztec Illustrated News” were traced 
with the spikes of a cactus leat dipped in variously coloured 
dyes on long strips of linen or cotton cloth. 


Sir,—Will you tell a lady reader of your Echoes how to make Sauce 
Hollandaise—a sauce which, as you know, is so universally well made on 
the Continent, and in which English cooks so constantly fail 2 
Thus a lady correspondent at Scarborough; and to her I 
take the liberty of replying. My dear good Madame, there are 
scores of cookery books, easily accessible, in which you will find 
thoroughly practical recipes for making Sauce “Hollandaise. 
Where on earth is the use of my furnishing you with yet 
another recipe for making Dutch sauce if it is to be a forecone 
conclusion that your cook is to fail in making it? I cannot 
transmit to you a culinary system of legerdemain—a “ hocus- 
pocus,” a ‘“hanky panky’’—for sauce-making through the 
medium of printed types. I can only commend to your remem- 
brance the story of Bruce and the Spider. If your cool (having 
a proper recipe before her) fails in making Sauce Hollandaise, 
turn her off and try another. By the time that you have got 
to, say, your thirteenth Cordon bleu, it is possible that you 
may find your wishes gratified, : 


A few days before the death of Sheridan (for an appalling 
description of that most lamentable of closing scenes, read 
George the Fourth’s eivd voce narrative to John Wilson 
Croker, in the ‘‘ Papers” already cited), the illustrious and 
hapless wit and statesman wrote somewhat hopefully to a 
friend, telling him that matters were brightening up a little, 
and that somebody was making arrangements for the pub- 
lication of a new and complete edition of the plays. ‘Chat 
publication, he trusted, would bring in a little ready money, 
But the last drop of oil in the lamp was nearly spent, and 
that new and complete edition of the plays was not to sce 
the light just then. Unlucky Richard Brinsley! Could he 
but have lived to see the day, nearly seventy years after his 
extinction, when there was to be published the sumptuous 
volume now before me, ‘‘Sheridan’s Comedies: ‘The School 
for Scandal’ and ‘The Rivals,’ ”? just put forth by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus ! 


This is an édition de luxe in every sense of the term; 
splendidly printed on rich paper, with a well-written in- 
troduction by Mv. Brander Matthews, and many spirited wood 
engravings. ‘To have the Comedies suitably bound when I 
reach home will cost me pieces of gold and pieces of 
silver, Perhaps I may be tempted to ‘‘ Grangerise”’ 
it with inserted portraits of Sheridan and the famous 
actors and actresses his contemporaries. And then, 
perchance, the best thing to do with the book will 
be to place it between Moore’s “ Life’? and the ‘ Croker 
Papers,” with the Fourth George’s business-like but 
most harrowing account of the death-bed scenes in Savile 
Row. Itis the old, old story again of Destruction and Com- 
pensation, Sheridan destroyed himself, corporeally; but his 
genius was indestructible. Compensation has come to his 
descendants, the inheritors of his talents, but not of his 
failings. His great-grandson is on his way to Calcutta, 
Viceroy of India. 


The remaking of acquaintance with Continentul—especially 
Trench—newspapers, usually brings under your notice an 
abounding crop of strange cases of murder, Our own oyers 
of assassination are usually coarsely revolting. ‘Uhree fourths 
of them spring from strong drink. Love or avarice, often 
love, is usually the mainspring of French homicide. I note 
wv cuse just concluded in France where a certain Lanry, an 
electrician, was clurged with shooting at one M. Savary, a 
financier in a drasserie, in the Rue des Martyrs, Paris. he 
prosecutor was not present at the trial. tle was a bani 
imimager, and has eloped to Buenos Ayres with the cash-box, 
and the prisoner’s wife into the bargain. 


Bué itis not of the case itself of which I wish to speak, but 
of a remarkable specimen of bathos indulged in by the counsel 
for the prosecution, Advocate General De Pradieres. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of the Jury,’’ said this high functionary, ‘‘ the prisoner 
at the bar not only violated the law; he not only wantonly 
and terociously attempted to take the life of a felluow-creature, 
but, gentlemen, he spread alarm and perturbation throughout 
the Rue des Martyrs; and with the second bullet from his 
revolver he smashed alarge square of plate-glass in the window of « 
highly respectable tradesman next door !”? 


This lovely bit of bathos has had a parallel. Some time in 
the last century an English (or Scotch’) Judge had to sentence 
aman to death whoin a fray liad mortally stabbed a Grenadier. 
‘* Prisoner at the bar,’’ said the learned Judge, ‘not only did 
you ferociously and traitorously transfix the entrails of the 
unfortunate deceased, a private in the Foot Guards, tims 
causing his death, buc you also ran the knife right through the 
wuisthund of a pair of breeches, the property of his sacred Majesty the 
King ; and ye shall swing for it 1”? 


In the matter of ‘‘Obeah,’’ ‘*vaudou,” and the Ethiopian 
anthology, a gentleman (‘' A. B. E.’’) has kindly sent me froin 
Port of Spain a poem called ‘‘'The Arima Obeah Woman,” 
published not long since at Trinidad. I have carefully piit 
the poem away against the time when I write a book about 
the West Indies. Obviously, it will be necessary (althongh 
Alexandre Dumas the Hider was accused of writing * Jim- 
pressions de Voyage”? about places which he had never set 
eyes on) to visit the West Indies before 1 write the book. 
But I must find space for the opening stanza of ‘* The Arima 
Obeah Woman: and her Dying Confession ’’ :— 

Tell me, friends, have you heard 
The Arima news of late? 
The Obeah woman who lately died, 
Tis shameful for me to relate, 
On her dying bed she did confess 
Her deeds so loud and base, 
For who she did and who she killed, 
It is disgraceful for man to trace. 
The Catnachian Muse, it seems, isnot dead. Arima, says my 
correspondent, is an important village in the interior of 
Trinidad. ‘Che Obeah woman was one Mercy Reece, an old 
negress, who lately died at Arima and had long been suspected 
of practising fiendish incantations for the sake of pelf and 
for murderous purposes. Indeed, sings the indignant bard— 


Take life for money, and the person who paid c 
Committed sin for money, she told the name. 
Ball out for this woman and for such a man, ~ 
Tn the village of Arima a disgrace and shame. A 
Penh sit tn om Ge AB. 
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Great activity now prevails in the forward gathering of Lord 
Wolseley’s forces along the Upper Nile. The Mounted In- 
fantry advanced from Dongola, on Tuesday, to a spot twenty 
miles to the south. ‘Che Guards Camel Corps will go through 
without stepping, and will join them. ‘This forward movement 
is not, however, the commencement cf an immediate general 
advance, but has been determined pon on account of the 
prevalence of smallpox among the natives at Dongola. It is 
stated that more than a hundred whale-boats are at Gemai, 
awaiting the return thither of the Canadian voyageurs to start 


with stores and troops. On Monday two Companies of In- 
tantry (of the Cornwall and Black Watch Regiments) 
left Sarras for Dongola, and were to be followed next 
day by the head-quarters of the 19th Hussars. On 
Saturday one voyageur and one soldier of the Cornwall 
Regiment were drowned through the boat upsetting at 
Ambigol. It appears that of the total force of sixty-five 
companies which comprises the expedition to Khartoum 
twenty-one are now between Wady Halfa and Dal. The 
whale-boats with the troops are making such slow progress 


that none of them are likely to reach Dongola for many days. 
The average rate has been scarcely five miles a day, but the 
leading divisions have passed the worst cataracts. Without 
the aid of a wind for sailing, the efforts of the crews rowing 
or poling are altogether insufficient to make way against the 
current, but with the help of a strong north wind progression 
is comparatively eusy. The steamer Nassif-el-Kheir is 
employed in carrying stores south of Dongola. 

‘The Canadian voyageurs, sometimes called in camp “the 
Manitoba Boys,’’ are the only boatmen with the Expedition 


PORTAGE OF WHALE-BOATS AT BAB-EL-KEBIR. 
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who make light of the difficulties of moving up stream. They 
appear thoroughly up to their work, and are systematic and 
nutiring. One man to each boat is insufficient, and if, instead 
of four hundred, twelve hundred had been employed it would 
have been economy of time and money. The boats, through 
striking rocks and sun-warping, make repairs as frequent and 
necessury us detentions for meals. The percentage is small of 
those which have to be abandoned on account of injuries 
received at the cataracts. ‘The official time allotted to whale- 
boats irom Sarras to Dongola is twenty-five days. ‘The 
orders now are to push all bouts forward as lightly loaded as 
possible. 

A report which comes from Khartoum states that General 
Gordon has 2000 Turks and 6000 blacks, besides Arabs. 
The Mahdi’s forces at Omdurman, and around Khartoum, are 
estimated at fifteen to twenty thousand. It is stated that Mr. 
Frank Vizetelly, the artist, who was with Hicks Pasha’s army 
last year, when it was destroyed in Kordotan, is still living in 
the Mahdi’s camp. He was not employed by the Ji/ustrated 
London News, as is said in a recently published volunie, 
**With Hicks Pasha in the Soudan,’’ by Colenel the, Hon. 


J. Colborne; but the mistake probably «rose from the fact: 


that Mr. Frank Vizetelly had been one of our Special Artists 
many years ago, in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and 
in the American Civil War. We shall be glad to learn that 
he is alive and safe. 

Mr. Meiton i’rior, the Special Artist of this Journal with 
Lord Wolseley’s Expedition, contributes to this week’s pub- 
lication some effective Sketches of the labour of towing a 
number of whale-boats, such as we have described, through the 
cocky passages of the Second Cataract against the force of the 
rapids; the hauling of some boats up the stream at Bab-el- 
Kebir, the ‘ Great Gate’? of that series of rapids; and the 
** portage’? or carrying of empty boats overland, an expedient 
freqnently resorted to in Canada, where it is found that un- 
loading and bearing them a short distance on men’s shoulders 
along the river bank is more expeditious than struggling with 
the adverse current in a particularly rough place of its course. 
All this is between Wady Halfa and Dal, the real obstacles of 
the Second Cataract beginning at Samnueh, nearly opposite to 
which is Sarras, with the dépét of stores for tlie torce advanc- 
ing up the Nile, and El] Gemai, the actual starting-point on 
the river. ‘he pioneers of the Expedition left Sarras on the 
2nd inst., sailing the boats with a favourable wind; and this 
scene is represented by one of Mr. Prior’s Sketches, as 
well as that of the 4th inst., when the first division of 
the soldiers belonging to the Camel Corps arrived at Wady 
Halta in boats towed by a steamer. He also furnishes 
an Illustration of the hoisting of the steam-pinnaces upon the 
railway trucks, at Wady Halla, for conveyance on the short 
line which is there in working, and in which the Railway 
Company of the Royal Engineers, as we lately described, have 
been doing useful service. The naval officers accompanying 
the Expedition, headed by Captain Lord Charles Beresiord, 
R.N., who appears standing on a rock and superintending the 
very scientific hauling-tackle, in our Illustration of the work 
at Bub-el-lKebir, have rendered Lord Wolscley the greatest 
assistance. Nor will the vigorous and skilful exertions of the 
**Manitoba Boys,’’ those burdy boatmen of the Western Con- 
tinent by whose aid Colonel Wolseley brought to pass his 
successful Red River Expedition of 1870, be forgotten in the 
history of the present Nile Expedition, ‘hey are great 

-favourites with all in camp, and our Special Artist has 
sketched them enjoying a gocd breakfast which they had 
certainly earned. 


THE SKYE CROFTERS. 

’ The menacing agitation with regard to land grievances among 
the ‘‘crofters,’’ or smal! cottier tenants, iu the Isles of Skye, 
Uist, aud Lewis, has induced the Home Office to send an 
armed force to Skye for the prevention of lawless and violent 
acts. No personal violence has indeed been committed or 
attempted by any of the agitators, but threats of damaging 
and destroying property have been loudly uttered. ‘he Isle 
of Skye, which belongs to the county of Inverness, but lies 
near the west coast of Ross-shire, is forty-five miles long, and 


from~twelve to twenty-two broad.- Portree, the chiet town ~ 


and harbour, on the eastern shore of the island, is reached by 
steam-boats either from Strome Ferry or from Oban. Half 
the island, the purt situated north of Portree, is divided into 
three peninsulas, named Trotternish, Waternish, and Duir- 
inish, which are the seat of the present agitation. On the 
north-western shore of Trotternish is the bay of Uig, with the 
village of that name, which has lately been mentioned in con- 
nection with this unhappy affair. (Glendale, also notorious for 
its ‘‘ martyr ’’ tothe cause of the crofters, isin the most westerly 
part of the island, near Dunvegan. On Monday week, H.M.S. 
Assistance, troop-ship, Captain Sinclair, R.N., with a force of 
three hundred Royal Marines and Royal Marine artillery, 
under Colonel Munro, and H.M.S. Forester, gun-boat, 
Lieutenant Hodgkinson, R.N., escorting the steam-boat 
Lochiel, which conveyed the civil magistrates and police, 
arrived at Uig from Portree. ‘he civil authorities were 
Sherif? Ivory, the Procurator-Fiscal, Mr. Anderson, and Chief 
Constable M‘Hardy. They landed with six constables, accom- 
panied by the naval and military officers, and took up their 
quarters in a school-house, guarded by Marines. H.M.S. 
Banterer, another gun-boat, arrived next day, when a strong 
force of Marines and seamen was landed. These marched 
across the peninsula to Staffin, on the east coast near Quiraing, 
as that was considered to be one of the most disaffected 
districts. .No resistance or annoyance was offered by the 
Skye peasantry. It was expected that the Sheriff's officers 
would serve legal notices on a number of tenants against 
whom processes have been issued. 


. The Portrait of Professor Stuart, M.P. for Hackney, is 
from a photograph by Mr. Barraud, of Oxford-street. 

The banus of marriage between Countess Helen Bismarck, 
younger daughter of Count Bismarck, cousin to Prince Bis- 
marck, and Major Wilfrid Cripps, son of the late Mr. W. 
Cripps, M.P., have been announced in Ruabon parish church. 
The marriage is fixed to take place on Dec. 2. Count 
Bismarck has arrived at Wynnstay Mansion, Ruabon. 

At the last mecting of the Royal Microscopical Society 
a new Lantern Microscope with the oxy-hydrogen light was 
exhibited, whicl, according to the opinions expressed by some 
of the most eminent microscopists of the day, is destined to 
be of great service to lecturers who require to exhibit micro- 
scopic objects to classes or audiences. A number of 
anatomical and other objects, mounted by Fellows of the 
Society, were exhibited on a screen fourteen feet square; and 
Mr. Lewis Wright and Messrs. Newton and Co., of Fleet-street, 
the makers of the instrument, received high commendations 
for the brilliancy and sharpness with which the details of the 
subjects were shown. The results obtaiived were,in the opinion 
of Dy. Dallinger, l'.R.S. (president), Dr. Carpenter, Professor 
Stewart, Mr. Michael, Mr. Crisp (hon. sec.), and others, greatly 
in advance of anything that has been previously obtained, 
far exceeding in definition the Giant Llectric Microscope 
exhibited last year. : 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 21st inst., at Valparaiso House, Sefton Park, Liverpool, the wife 
of H. H. Hammond, of a son, 
On the 24th inst., at The Elms, Spring-grove, Isleworth, the wife of 
Lieut.-General Dodgson, C.B., of a son. 


DEATHS. 


On the 20th inst., at 111, Cumberwell-road, William Barnard Boddy, 
surgeon, aged $9. Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

On the 20th inst., at 76, Charlwood-street, S.W., Katie, beloved wife of 
nia jd Hartley, and dearly loved dauglter of I. Eu, Brewer, of Kensington, 
aged 31. 

Un the Ist inst., All Saints’ Day, at The Rectory, Perth, Ontario, Canada, 
entered into lite eiernal, Mary Kuz .cbeth Smith, aged 25 years, dearly loved 
wife ot D. Sievinght Smith, Esq ,M.A., and only child of the Rev. R, L. 
Stephenson, M.A., Rector of Perth. 


ER. 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBE 
Lo be Published next Monday, Dec. 1. 
THE BHST OF FPRIBN DS; 
A Large Coloured Picture, after a Painting by 
P. R. MORRIS, A.R.A, 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SONGS OF ITALY, 


A Two-Page Picture, after a Painting by G. H. Barrantz. 
ROUGE ET NOIR. Seventeen Sketches in Colours. By Hau Lupiow. 
GRACE. A Fictwre printed in Colours. By A. Burr, 

TALE OF A GOOSK. Six Tinted Sketches, By A. Forusrier, 


ENGRAVINGS. 
A CAPRI GIRL. By Sm Frevrnice Lyienron, PRA, 
THE HIGHLAND SCHOTILISCHE: THEFINALE, By R. C. Woopyiitz. 
SWEET ORANGES. By G. lL. Srvovove. 
A CHRISTMAS MISSION. By Bh. J. Waixer. 
CHRIS'MAS MORNING: EARLY BREAKEAST, By R. C. Woopvitiz. 
DOLLY’S REVENGE. By Grorce Cruixsnang. 
SATURDAY’S 1UB, By F. Dapp. 
POSS AC Ate iher 
STORIES: 
MISS BER. By G. Manvirun Fexn. 
A DIVIDED DUTY. By H. Savinz Crarxz. 
RIVALS TO THE END. By H. H.S. Pearsz. 


CHRISTMAS FOLK TALES, 
VERSES anp SKETCHES ny Mason Jackson, Jonxn Larey, Horace 
Leynarp, Byron Wruper, J. Larry, Juy., AND OTHERS. 
qe otto ot Saas 
Lhe whole inclosed in a Handsome Trapper, 


22 Ge Oat 4 Se es a 
POSTAGE: PARCELS POST, 3p.; BOOK POST, 8p. 
For Foreign Parts and Parcels Post the plate may be sent rolled within 
the Number; but for Inland Book Post it must be tulded, 
A List of the Postal Charges for Foreign Parts is given at page 10 of 
the Christmas Number. 
Office: 198, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK. 
Now Publishing. 

The Illustrated London Almanack for 1885, containing Six 
Colowred Pictures, by I’. De Neck, F. H. Pavy, and @. O. Harrison, 
inclosed in a Beautifully Coloured Wrapper, printed by Leighton 
Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; Twenty-four Fine- Art Engravings ; 
Astronomical Occurrences, with Lxplanatory Notes; and a great 
variety of Useful Information for reference throughout the Year, 
is published at the Office of the “ Tliustrated London News.’’ 

vice One Shilling ; Postage, Twopence- Halfpenny. 


§ Wasa BR GB ON SBA SO) N. 
Art Loan Mxhibition at Royal Pavilion open every week-day, 
hreqnent rains from Victoria and London bridge, 
Also ‘iwins in connection from Kensi m, Chelsea, &e. 
Return Tickets. Loudon to Brighton, available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, at Cheap Rates. Available to travel by 
all Trains between London and Brighton, 


st = % i E 
RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap Trains 
from_Victoria 1045 a.m. and 12.50 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and 
Croydon. Day Return ‘Vickets, ls. | % 
A Pullman Drawing-room Car is rn in the 10.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.40 p.m, Train. Special Cheap Pare from 
Victoria, including Pullman Gar, 128., available by these Trains only. 


BRIGHTON. — THE GRAND AQUARIUM.— EVERY 


SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction, and from London Bridge at 9.30a.m. and 12.5 p.in., 
calling at Eust Croydon, by = 

Day Return Fare—Virst Class, Half a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Koyal Pavilion. 


ra 
p4A#issHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

Cheap Uxpress Service Week-days and Sundays. From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and 
London Bridge #.0 p.m. Fares—single, #ts., 26s., 188.; Return, 578., 418., 323. 

Powerlu! Paddle steamers, with excellent Cabins, &. ‘Trains run alongside 
steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.—Tourists’ Tickets are 
issued, enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 


f SS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
Wesi-End General Offices, 28, Regent-cireus, Piccadilly, and &. Grund Hotel 
Buildings, Tratalgar-square; City Offices, Hay’s Avency, Cornhill: Cook's, Ludgate- 
circus; also at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 
(By order) J... Kyran, General Manager. 


{RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall.—The THIRTY- 

SECOND ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES by BRI'VISH 

and FORBIGN ARLISTs, including CARL HELEN ER's VIEWS in the CAMPAGNA, 
is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shijling, 


NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 


great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with other important works, at the 
GALLERIES, lbs, New Bond-strect. Ten to Six. Admission, is, 


Pae VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 


completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
36, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ven to Six Daily. 1s, 


PERINCESS'S THEATRE.—MR. WILSON BARRETT, 


Lessee and Manager,—KVERY EVENING, at 7.45, HAMLET. Produced under 
the sole direction of Mr, Wilson Barrett. Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, 
Bpeakman, Willard, Dewhurst, Clifford Cooper, Frank Cooper, Cranford, Hudson, 
Doone, De Solla, vans, Fulton, Poss, &e., and George Barrett ; Mesdumes Eastlake, 
Dickens, &c., anil M, Leighton. Doors open at7.14, Carriages at 11,15. Box-ottice, 
9.30 to Five. No fees, Business Manager, J. H, Cobbe, 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry-street, W. 
LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 

EVERY EVENING, at Twenty Minutes to Hight, the Tragic Farce, A FIRKSLIDE 
HLAMLEL, by J. Comyns Carr. At Eight-Twenty, a New Play, written by Messrs, 
Hugh Conway and Comyns Gurr, entitled CALLIED BACK, adapted from Mr. Hugh 
Conway's very successml story of that name. For cast sce daily papers. New 
seenery andcostumes, Doors open at Halt-past Seven, Carringes at Wleven. No fees, 
Box-Olfice open daily from leven to Five. MATINER of CALLED BACK, 
BATURDAY, NOY. 29, at 2.30. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, at THREE. MONDAY NIGHT, at EIGHT. 
ANNIVERSARY OF ST. ANDREW'S DAY. 
ST, JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The magnificent choir and orchestra of the 
M OORE 


and ~ BURGESS MINSTRELS 


- will give 
TWO SPECIAL PERFORMANCES of SCOTTISH NATIONAL MUSIC. 
Doors open at 2.30 and 7.30. Tickets and places at Austin's Office, St. James's Hall. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“The Candidate ’’ is likely to be quite as successful as The 
Colonel.” Strange to say, both plays are built upon the same 
lines—the one being a political, the other a social satire, In 
‘Le Mari 4 la Campagne,” and its English equivalent, “The 
Serious Family,’ sanctimonious hypocrites and the cultus of 
cant were held up to ridicule: in **'’he Colonel” the esthetic 
craze and art jargon generally were put into the pillory and 
cheerfully pelted by Mr. Frank C. Burnand: whilst ‘some 
anonymous legislator who has a ready wit, a smart style, 
and a good fund of animal spirits goes to a modern 
French play, ‘‘Le Deputé de Bombignac,’ in order 
to chaff, in the most good-natured fashion, the popular 
politicians of the day who agitate with terrible earnestness for 
the passing of the Franchise Bill and the suppression of the 
House of Lords. But, however much all the plays follow a 
given leader—who suspiciously resembles the ‘' Yartuffe’’ of 
Molitre—there is a comical idea in ‘‘'he Candidate” that 
gives it a very strong backbone. Mr. Charles Wyndham is 
once more the worried husband, burning to tree himself from 
the shackles of an intolerable servitude. He is beset 
by politics at every turn. His mother-in-law is an ardent 
Constitutionalist ; his wife, a Tory in petticoats; his friends, 
Protectionists of the most obstinate type ; his guests leaguing 
themselves against the Radical enemy. As for the volatile and 
mercurial Wyndham, he cares for none of these things. All 
he desires is an excuse for running away trom home and 
spending a few happy days in town. The expected oppor- 
tunity arrives in an offer to contest a neighbouring Radical 
borough in the Conservative interest. The desire to go to 
London is too strong, however, for the impulsive Wyndham, 
so he deputes his faithful secretary, Mr. George Giddens, 
to stand torhim. <A curious character is Mr. Giddens. He 
is a Radical in disguise, an Oxford man, a philosophical 
politician of a pronounced type, loyal to his employer but 
struggling with his own convictions. Once fairly tree and 
exposcd to the temptations of Easthampton, the secretary 
yields to temptation and fear, The influence of the partisans 
of ** Bradley and Henry’’ are too much for him, and the Radical 
rascal gets his patron the peer returned upon what Americans 
would call the ‘‘ Republican ticket.” 

Conceive this scene played by two excellent comedians, the 
one buoyant and excitable, the other gloomy and dull, Picture 
Mr. Wyndham returned from one of )is rollicking excursions, 
anxious to obliterate all memory of it, to find to his horror 
that he has to face his family with the alarming intelligence 
that he, the landowner and old-fashioned country gentleman, 
has ousted the genial ‘‘ Henry,’’ and is the colleague of the 
notorious ‘‘ Bradley.’? he scene, conceived in the highest 
spirit of comedy, is exhilarating in the extreme; both 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Giddens are at their best, and it is a 
treat to turn from the dull horse-play, the foolish pantomime, 
and the idiotic gestures of most farcical plays to the con- 
templation of a dramatic position that could not be conceived 
without brain, or acted without intellect. Here is one satis- 
factory reply, at any rate, to the retort that we have no actors 
nowadays. If such a bright bit of comedy had been given us 
in the old days by Geoffroy or Ravel, or Brasseur, or one of the 
stars of the firmament of comic acting, shoulders would have 
been shrugged and the inevitable comparison made. Believe 
me that the acting of Charles Wyndham and George Giddens 
in this scene is «as good comedy as anyone need want 
to see. We laugh sometimes at a comedian because 
he is fat or thin, because he has a long nose or a 
short one, because he wears an extravagant coat or a comic 
pair of trousers, but how much more amusing when comic 
individuality is so admirably rendered as it is here. Apart, 
however, from his skill as an actor, Mr. Wyndham deserves 
immense credit for his determination to break down, crush, 
and utterly destroy that curse of Huglish acting—slowness of 
delivery and of apprehension, He is as valuable a reformer in 
his way as Mr. Irving. ‘Tragedy was taken off its stilts by 
Mr. Irving; comedy owes much of its freedom and elasticity 
to Mr. Wyndham. We have got lately into a dull, prosy, 
tedious style of acting. We wait, we pause, we halt, we 
gesticulate, and we consider. A thought takes five minutes 
to travel from the brain of one performer to another, That 
which should go by lightning express, travels and dawdles by 
Juggage-train. 

If you would consider acting, go to the Criterion and 
compare comedy there with what comedy is found elsewhere. 
The plays are lighter, no doubt, but the manner can be as 
light at the Haymarket or the St. James’sif anyone cared to 
institute a reform. Watch, forinstance, Mrs. Kendal—admirable 
artist as she is—toiling and dragging out that uecklace scene 
in ‘‘'The Iron Master,’? a wholly talse effect; notice how 
Mr. Brookfield labours and dawdles over Baron Stein’s scenes 
in ‘Diplomacy,’ to the ruin of his Zicka and the utter 
detriment of the play, and you will see the difference 
between comedy that is overstrained and comedy that is 
alert and finished. People think that the exhilaration 
and spirit of Criterion comedy are due to the electric light, 
or the pretty theatre, or a contented after-dinner audience. 
Nothing of the kind; they are due to the fact that My. 
Wyndham insists upon keeping his actors awake, and does not 
allow them to go to sleep. Dull acting makes dull audiences ; 
spirited acting enlivens all who are assembled. The best 
play will be as dull as ditch-water if the actor does not 
teel the temperament of the assembly and work to secure 
their attention. Mark, then, how admirably the co- 
medians trained under Mr. Wyndham second his landable 
Jead. I have spoken of Mr. Giddens, who has specially dis- 
tinguished himself in this play. My. Blakeley and Mx. Maltby 
are equally entitled to credit. A young actor hitherto un- 
known, Mr. W. Gregory, already shows the value of the train- 
ing he has received. Lut, best of all, may be mentioned Miss 
K. Rorke, a young lady who, whatever she has to do, is deter- 
mined not to be stagey. Your French ingénue is the most 
stagey and affected of all actresses. Miss Rorke is an 
ingenue, but she is natural and bright and_ original 
in all she does. She gives a charming individuality to 
every part she performs. Delighted as we must all be 
at the success of an amusing play, glad as playgoers will be to 
find that a most dangerous subject has been handled with such 
good nature that the sting is tuken out of it, still the great 
value of “The Candidate’ to the contemporary stage is that 
it is one more nail in the coffin of slow acting. ‘The world is 
too sad and serious to allow us to be bored at the theatre, and, 
as a rule, the depression comes from the actors, and not from 
the authors, C. 5. 


A performance of ‘ Caste,’’ under the patronage of the 
Duchess of Beaufort and other supporters of St. John’s 
Hospital for Skin Diseases, will be given for the benefit of 
the charity this (Saturday) evening, at St. George’s Hall, 
Regent-Street, by the Nelson Dramatic Club, : 

The Duke of Montrose opened a fancy fair for the Sick 
Children’s Hospital in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, on 
Tuesday, in presence of a brilliant company. Among the 
stall-holders were the Duchess of Montrose, the Countesses 
of Eglinten, Breadalbane, Glasgow, and Home, and Ladies 
Lamington, Balfour, Maxwell, and Colebrook. 
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MUSIC. 


Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s dramatic oratorio, ‘The Rose of 
Sharon,” was performed at last week’s Saturday afternoon 
concert at the Crystal Palace. We have recorded the suc- 
cess of the work on its original production at the Norwich 
Festival last month, and onits first performance in London by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society at St. James’s Hall; and need 
now only notice its enthusiastic reception at Sydenham on 
Saturday, when three of the principal vocalists, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Santley, and Miss Hilda Wilson, were the same as at 
St. James’s Hall —the two former having been associated 
jn the original performance’ at Norwich, when Miss 
Nevada was the solo soprano and Madame Patey the 
contralto; Miss Nevada haying again sung the soprano 
music at St. James’s Hall. ‘his was, at Saturday’s con- 
cert, assigned to Mrs. Hutchinson, who acquitted herself 
with great success in the important love music of the 
Sulamite, as did Miss Wilson in that for contralto ; Mr. Lloyd, 
asthe Beloved, and Mr. Santley as King Solomon, having 
again given their music with fine effect. Mr, Mills sang that 
of the Officer very impressively. Mr. Mackenzie himself 
conducted, and was greatly applauded. 


his week’s Monday Popular Concert brought forward 
Malle. Marie Fromm, who played with much success Mendels- 
sohn’s Pianoforte Fantasia in I sharp minor, op. 28. ‘The 
same occasion included the first performance here of a very 
melodious adagio for the violin, composed by Mozart in 1776, 
originally with orchestral accompaniments. It was admirably 
played on Monday evening by Madame Norman-Néruda, with 
pianoforte accompaniment transcribed from the score. The 
accompanist in this case, and in the vocal selection, was Mr. 
Ernest Ford, an expressive song by whom (a setting of 
Shelley’s lines ‘‘ To the queen of my heart’’), was well sung 
by Mr. J. Robertson, who also gave Mendelssohn’s ‘‘'The 
Garland’ with good cantabile style. Other items call for no 
specific mention. 

Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’? music was given by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Barnby, on Wednesday 
evening. The work had proved very attractive on previous 
occasions when performed by the same society. 

Three of Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts have 
been announced to be given at St. James’s Hall pefore Christ- 
mas. The first took place this week with a strong programme, 
poth as to selection and performers. 

“The Messiah ’’ was announced for performance by the 
Royal Society of Musicians—conducted by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt—at St. James’s Hall, yesterday (Friday) evening. 

Messrs. A. Burnett’ and Itidley Prentice give a chamber 
concert this (Saturday) evening at Steinway Hall. 

The first of Mr. William Carter’s six National Festival 
Concerts will be given at the Royal Albert Hall on Monday 
evening, when the programme will include Scottish music. 
Mesdames Valleria, ‘lrebelli, and Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, and other eminent artists, 
are announced. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The last week of the racing season was about the busiest six 
days during the year, and we should be almost afraid to say 
how many horses ran from Monday morning to Saturday night. 
Warwick was not a particularly good meeting; but the Man- 
chester gathering proved a grand success in every respect, and 
the big handicap, in spite of the stupid bungle over the 
weights, produced a thoroughly satisfactory race. The 
Manton horses have been in great form during the back end, 
and the victory of Keir (8 st. 6 1b.) was a capital wind-up to a 
season that began very inauspiciously for the bearers of the 
well-known scarlet jacket. Watts had wasted very hard to 
ride him, and this excellent jockey has had a capital season. 
Crim Tartar (6st. 5 1b.) made a good fight of it, but no 
boy can possibly do justice to this very awkward colt; and 
Blue Grass (7 st. 10 1b.) had evidently only had a hurried pre- 
paration, so, if he cun be thoroughly trained next year, may 
yet win a valuable race for the Duke of Hamilton. Stockholm 
(7 st. 101b.) has trained very light, and once more disappointed 
her party; and backers must surely have had more than 
enough of Highland Chief (7st. 111b.), Chislehurst (7st. 101b.), 
and Sir Reuben (7st. 41b.), though the last-named gives 
promise of improvement, and may develop into a smart four- 
year-old. The other important event of the meeting was the 
Lancashire Cup, in which Corunna (7 st. 21b.) at last rewarded 
the few who have persistently stuck to him; and all the 
nurseries brought out the immense fields that have been 
customary of Jate, and generally fell to a 20 to 1 chance, so 
the bookmakers had a merry time, whilst we fear that few 
backers earned that ‘‘winter's keep’? for which they have 
been working so hard during the last month. 


The final heat of the Colquhoun Sculls took place after 
this Paper had gone to press last week, and was won easily 
by BE. A. Pitman, who stroked the Cambridge crew last year. 

A six-days’ race (twelve hours per day) will be concluded 
at the Aquarium this (Saturday) evening. At the time of 
writing, Littlewood—the holder of the belt—and Rowell are 
close together, and both have beaten record by several miles. 
Unless one of them should unexpectedly give way, a’ very 
exciting finish may be anticipated. 

W. Cook and W. J. Peall are engaged in a billiard-match 
of 12,000 up, at the same place, and this also will be finished 
this (Saturday) evening. At the outset of the game, Peall 
took a long lead with a splendid break of 762 (251 ‘‘spots’’), 
but Cook played up most pluckily, and, with two breaks of 
upwards of 450, soon showed in front again. Both men, 
indeed, seem in the best form, and the lovers of sensational 
breaks are likely to have a treat. There is every prospect of 
Mitchell and Peall contesting a match of 5000 wp for a large 
stake; and, altogether, the ‘‘ board of green cloth’? will not 
have imuch rest this winter. 


LADY ARTHUR HILL’S NEW OPERETTA. 

A new comic operetta, entitled ‘‘ The Lost Husband ’’—the 
libretto by the Dowager Marchioness of Downshire, the music 
by her daughter-in-law, Lady Arthur Hill, the well-known 
composer of ** In the Gloaming,’’ and other charming songs— 
Was presented at Downshire House, Lelgrave - square, 
yesterday week. The andience was large, fashionable, 
and, as was to be expected, representative aud artistic. ‘The 
music is light, sparkling and effective; and had full justice 
done to it by Mrs. Godtrey Pearse, Mr. Cotsford Dick, and My. 
Colnaghi. Lady Hill herself supplied the pianoforte accom- 
paniments; while Dr. Louis Engel officiated at the harmonium. 

_ The operetta was preceded by a dramatic sketch of 
Sir Charles Young’s, entitled ‘ Yellow Roses’’—a little 
Piece with an echo of ‘‘ Sweethearts’? about it—in which 
the two parts were ubly sustained by the author and 
Lady Monckton, both of them made up_ to simulate 
humanity in the sixties. In the intervals (in the absence of 
Miss Wakelicld, who was to have sung), Signor Foli con- 
tributed to the general success of the evening by singing one 
or two songs, ‘The performance was repeated last Saturday 
for the benelit of the poor of Westminster 
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After a very rapid decline in the value of money, there is now 
a& pause, and indeed some degree of firmness once more 
prevails; but the position is so much better than it was 
that a very beneficial effect continues to be exercised upon 
the chief money market securities, such us the British Funds, 
and the best of the Colonial Government and Municipal 
issues. Apart from this influence, the stock market is not 
generally displaying favourable conditions. It is of course 
something that there is now nearly the certainty that at home 
we shall have no premature appeal to the constituencies; but 
when we look abroad we find difficulties of various kinds. In 
Egypt, China, and Africa, there are international per- 
plexities ; and in America the ‘war of rates’? develops 
rather than diminishes ; while in France and Mexico internal 
disorders give ground for anxiety. We are still without precise 
news as to the Government plans in regard to Egyptian 
finance, and Egyptian stocks have declined. ‘l'urkish also are 
flat, while Mexican Bonds have heavily fallen upon it trans- 
piring that the populace have risen against the proposed 
settlement of the English claims. Low as are United States 
railways already, they are still receding, almost without ex- 
ception. Grand Trunk stocks go with them,-because that 
company’s traffic is largely the result of American connections ; 
while Canadian Pacific shares are firm, because of the growth 
of traffic shown by the weekly returns. Mexican lKailway 
have rapidly advanced in connection with the closing of 
“bear ’’ accounts. 

Canada North-West Land Company’s shares have come to 
be in demand, in connection with a notice from the company 
that Parliamentary power is to be sought to permit the 
shareholders to at any time purchase the company’s lands 
with the shares at par. he shareholder will in this way be 


able, if he so wish, to take any of the company’s lands at the: 


advertised prices, the shares so rendered to be cancelled. The 
shares have £5 paid, and as they can be bought at less than 
half that, it follows that whoever designs to buy land of the 
company will first obtain shares so long us their price is 
under par; while to the extent that purchases are so made 
and shares cancelled will the reversionary interests of the 
remaining shareholders be increased. 

The Alliance Bank, Limited, appears to be growing in 
several ways. Its metropolitan branches are understood to 
have become almost at once remunerative, and now two 
additions have been made to the list of directors, which seem 
to imply a widening interest commercially. Mr. I’rederick Peel 
and My. Henry Holmes Sutherland are the new men, and they 
havea special knowledge of Indian and Lancashire trades. It 
will be remembered that the Alliance Bank once had a branch 
in Liverpool. It is worthy of note, too, that both these gentle- 
men now enter for the first time upon directorial work. It is 
rare in this day to find new blood of this sort. 

The directors of the Scottish Australian Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, have made their report on the past year. 
Drought has been a great anxiety, and the dividend is to 
be 13% per cent, as compared with 18% for 1882-3, 12} for 
1881-2, and 10 for 1880-1. The company owns 514,241 sheep, 
96,705 cattle, and 3418 horses. he value of its pastoral 
estates is given as £723,005, and it has advanced to other 
owners £335,795. The total assets of the company exceed 
£1,500,000. The market value of the company’s stock is £240 
per cent. 

Notice is given that £1 of East India Railway Annuity, 
Class A, may be exchanged into £27 10s. of India 3 per cent 
stock; that £100 of Mast Indian Railway stock may be ex- 
changed into £133 India 5 per cent stock; and that £100 
Rastcrn Bengal Railway debenture stock may be exchanged 
into £118 India 3 per cent stock. 

Next month a return of £1 per share on capital account is 
to be made by the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘lhe shareholders 
have good reason to be satisfied with their share of the results 
of the recent ‘‘boom”’ in North-West lands. 

The London and River Plate Bank has not taken long to 
recover from the severe loss of last year, when as much as 
£116,000 was embezzled. The dividend was then reduced 
from 10 to 8 per cent, At the approaching meeting a dis- 
tribution of 11 per cent will be proposed. "Dios 


“HOLLY LEAVES,” 

This is the title given to the Christmas Number of the Zl/us- 
trated Sporting and Dramatie News. 'Vhe first thing that draws 
attention in this excellent shilling’s-worth is the large coloured 
engraving presented therewith, entitled ‘‘ Defence, not 
Defiance,’’ from a painting specially executed for the journal 
by W. Weekes. A girl at the doorway of a house holds a dog 
in front of her resting on his hind legs, by no means a fero- 
cious-looking fellow, while she gives a smile of welcome to a 
young middy, her cousin Joe. He, sly rogue, holds at his back 
a sprig of mistletoe, by right of which he will doubtless soon 
perform some feat of oscultation. he number itself rejoices in 
an excellent bill of fare, pictorial and literary. The illus- 
trations are drawn by Florence Gravier, Frank Dadd, Davidson 
Knowles, Lionel J. Cowan, A. W. Allen, Jolin Jellicoe, M. 
Stretch, Lonis Wain, G. H. Edwards, C. 'T. Garland, G. R. 
Browne, 8. T. Dadd, and there is a page of Clown Sketches 
by the Captious Critic. The stories and sketches are by W. 
S. Gilbert, Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, the Earl of Onslow, 
Herbert Gardner, EK. L. Anderson, Richard ‘lylden, J. W. 
Robinson, Alfred Ei. T. Watson, Lady John Manners; G. I’, 
Pellew, W. W. Fenn, and John Hollingshead. Here is a 
budget of art and literature large and good enough, surely, 
to draw a shilling from even a miser’s pocket. 


At St. John’s College, Cambridge, a McMahon Law 
Studentship, of the annual value of £150, and tenable for four 
years, has been awarded to James Peiris, B.A., LL.B., 
scholar of the college. 

We have received an appeal from Lady Herbert of Lea on 
behalf of the Westminster Soup Kitchen. Subscriptions in 
mouey, food, or clothes will be gratefully received by the 
Sister Superior, Carlisle-place, Westminster, and by Lady 
Herbert, Herbert House, Belgrave-square. 

It is proposed to open subscriptions for a Tawcett 
Memorial Fund, to be devoted to the higher education of the 
blind. A committee is in course of formation, the Duke of 
Westminster having consented to be chairman, and Lord John 
Manners vice-chairman. Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. 
and Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., have kindly consented 
to act as bankers to the fund. 

Nearly 6000 entries were received for the great show of 
poultry and pigeons held this week at the Crystal Palace. ‘The 
exhibition comprised about 10,000 birds. Among the success- 
ful exhibitors may be mentioned the Countess of Dartmouth, 
the Countess of Aberdeen, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Earl 
of Winterton, Lady Gwydyr, Lady Brassey, Lady Frederick 
Fitzroy, Lady De Rothschild, Lady I. Somerset, the Hon. 
Mrs. Duberly, the Hon. U. J. Coventry, the Hon. E. B. 
Gifford, General Hassard, Lieutenant-Colonel Shelley, and 
Mx. Le Sueur. , 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The pacific state of affairs in Home politics is suggestive— 
very. Since the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the Marquis of Hartington and Sir 
Charles Dilke could bring themselves to meet together in con- 
clave on Saturday afternoon last, at the Downing-street resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister, and not one of them appears to 
have been one ha’porth the worse for this joint Ministerial 
and Opposition deliberation on the ticklish question of 
Redistribution of Parliamentary seats, who can venture 
to say the Conservative leaders are not within a measure- 
able distance of office, or that the time may, at least, 
be near when those who have hitherto been rival chieftains 
may foregather at the Council-table as members of a joint 
Ministry? Whatever Utopian issue the womb of the future 
muy have in store for us, itis fortunate for the country that 
the Party leaders are at present vieing with each other, at 
any rate, in their commendable desire to settle the Franchise 
and Redistribution questions upon an equitable basis. 

Advanced Radicals, on the other hand, are disposed to be 
angrily dissatisfied with Mr. Gladstone and his Government 
for having surrendered to the Opposition after rousing the 
country to a white heat of resentment against the mujority of 
the House of Lords. Mark how neatly the Ministry seeks to 
allay this disaffection! It has one voice for the Conservatives, 
another for the Whigs, and yet another for complaining 
Radicals. Myr. Chamberlain is made the medium for con- 
ciliating the last-named class. For instance, replying to a 
letter from a Welsh Minister, the President of the Board of 
‘Trade wrote :— 

As regards the present situation, I think it has been somewhat mis- 
apprehended in the country, Believe me, there will be no surrender and no 
compromise of principle. The probabilities are that a settlement will be 
arrived at, but, if so, it will involve the immediate passing of the Franchise 
Bill, and the passing next Session of the Redistribution Bill, which will be 
more Radical and complete than any which seemed possible five months ago, 
The Seats Bill will not, however, be produced in the House of Commons 
until full assurances have been received that the lranchise Bill is safe, 

Mr, Gladstone, fresh from a renovating Saturday to Monday 
holiday at Mr. Goschen’s country seat, on Monday announced 
in circumlocutory phrase that he hoped to be able to introduce 
the Redistribution Bill next Monday, and to move the second 
reading on the following Thursday. Now the hatchet is 
buried, there seems to be no valid reason why the Franchise 
Bill should not be passed forthwith when the Peers reassemble, 
and why the Lords and Commons should not be permitted to 
break up for the Christmas vacation by the close of next week. 
Yet it may be well to be prepared for the contingency that it 
is the unexpected that frequently happens in the political as 
in the social world. 

As the late Lord Beaconsfield, a master in the art of coin- 
ing phrases, felicitated Sir Wilfrid Lawson on his possessing 
a ‘spirit of gay wisdom,’’ so the noble Barl with equal apt- 
ness might have congratulated the House on being favoured 
with Mr. Henry Labouchere’s humorous common-sense. It is 
this distinguishing quality which renders each speech of Mr. 
Labouchere piquant and palatable toadegree. ‘Lhe quiet vein 
of humour running through Mr. Labouchere’s pungent attack 
on the principle of hereditary succession in the House of Lords 
was hugely relished by the Commons on the 21st inst. Laughter 
was frequent. ‘he hon. member for Northampton justified 
his motion in favour of a reform of the Upper House on the 
ground that at that very time Lord Salisbury was busily 
negotiating with the Premier respecting the pending changes 
in the electorate of the House of Commons. His argument 
bristled with points, one of the most mirth-provoking being his 
contention that ‘‘the intelligence of the father has absolutely 
nothing to do with the intelligence of the son’’—as witness 
the case of the heirs of Lord Chancellors (Laughter). Though 
Mr. Labouchere was well supported by the battery of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s wit, Mr. Gladstone had no difficulty in 
persuading « goodly majority of Ministerialists and Con- 
servatives to follow him into the lobby against the resolution. 
At the same time it should be stated that, encour- 
aged by the fair minority, the motion was only nega- 
tived by a majority of 74: 145 against 71 votes—Mr. 
Labouchere proposes to ‘‘ keep on pegging away”? against 
his favourite bugbear, 

Mr. Childers secured his additional penny on the Iicome 
Tax, so far as the Commons were concerned, on Monday ; and 
on ‘Tuesday the House of Lords demonstrated with what 
dispatch meusures can be pushed through on occasion 


by reading a second and third time and passing 
this financial bill. ‘Their Lordships then adjourned 


until next Monday. ‘The Ifouse of Commons suspended 
sitting for a week the day before. The Prime Minister did 
not, however, prevail upon the Commons to separate until 
several hon. members had complained of the arrangement, Sir 
John Lubbock in particular protesting with earnestness against 
the shelving of his motion in favour of proportionate repre- 
sentation. Both the hon. Baronet and Lord Randolph 
Churchill (to whom a pleasant holiday in India may be 
wished) had to be satisfied with Gladstonian phraseology. 

Members of all shades of politics are liberally contributing 
to the fund being raised for the widow and children of the 
Jute Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P. Of this earnest and eloquent 
Trish member the ‘committee say :—‘t Himself generous, 
genial, und warm-hearted, full of kindly sympathies and 
benevolent desires, it is felt by those who enjoyed his 
friendship and appreciated his rare gifts of head and heart, 
that his family, who have been practically left unprovided for, 
should be helped in their affliction and necessities.’? ‘Those 
who believe this tribute to have been thoroughly deserved, as, 
indeed, it assuredly was, may like to send their subscriptions 
to the ‘*A. M. Sullivan Fund,’ addressed to Mr, Charles 
Russell, M.P., Union Bank, Chancery-lane. In A. M. Sullivan 
Treland lost one of her most patriotic sons. 


On Monday the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird opened the West 
Brighton Young Women’s Christian Institution, which has 
been built at a cost of £2750, in addition to £350 cost of land 
and £400 for furnishing. 

The Welbeck Home and Restaurant, in Mortimer-street, 
an institution established for the board and lodging of 
young women employed in business, was opened yesterday 
week by Princess I*rederica of Hanover. 

Tn London last week 2409 births and 1521 deaths were 
registered. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 250, and the deaths 255, below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. ‘There were 
33 deaths from smallpox, 14 from ieasles, 36 from scarlet 
fever, 31 from diphtheria, 24 from whooping-cough, 20 from 
enteric fever, 15 from dysentery, and not one from cholera. 

The picturesque village of Porthleven, Helston, Cornwall, 
has received an addition, both useful and ornamental, by the 
evection in the tower of the Institute of a new clock, with all 
the most recent improvements, manufactured by Mr. J. Ww. 
Benson, of Tudgate-hill. Lhe clock has four dials of more 
than four feet diameter, one of which, on the land side, is 
illuminated. The hours are struck upon a bell of 4ewt. of a 
full rich tone. ‘The clock and tower have been erected at the 
cost of Mr. W. Bickford Smith, of Helston. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Noy. 25. 
The telegraph is not an unmixed blessing, and the use of 
it made by modern journalism, always greedy for sensational 
news and striking cross-headings, is by no means exempt from 
disastrous consequences, as the Parisians may now testify. 
In the latest newspapers received from America the telegraphic 
reports relative to the cholera in Paris, for instance, are ex- 
tremely exaggerated: we read of people being struck down in 
the streets, in the omnibuses, in the theatres; and of the 
populace being terror-stricken. Since the epidemic broke out, 
not a single case has occurred in the conditions specified. I can 
imagine the alarmist headings with which a clever sub-editor 
would serve up the telegrams from Paris concerning the riot 
which took place in the Rue Lévis on Sunday last, and the 
amplifications which the reader’s imagination, aided by dis- 
tance, would lend to the simple facts. No. ‘The Revolution 
has not yet broken out in Paris, and the streets are not yet 
streaming with blood. On Sunday afternoon an Anarchist 
meeting, at which some 2000 persons were present, was held 
in the Salle Lévis; and during three hours, incendiary speeches 
were made, as usual, against the capitalists by the professional 
militant revolutionaries. In the audience were many working- 
men, and the cry was ‘‘ Mort aux bourgeois!’’ ‘Those who 
ventured to protest were maltreated and expelled from the 
room, and finally an order of the day was passed, resolving 
that the working-men should go down armed into the street 
and hold an open-air meeting on the Place de la Bastille. 
When the 2000 came out of the Salle Lévis, the police pro- 
ceeded to prevent the formation of groups. Suddenly there 
was a cry ‘‘ Kill him!” and a terrible rush. A detective 
in plain clothes had been recognised. Then followed a 
scrimmage; knives, chisels, knuckle-dusters, and paving- 
stones were used; and a charge of cavalry was necessary to 
clear the street. ‘Thirty persons were arrested, of whom 
fourteen are to be prosecuted ; seven policemen were more or 
less severely wounded, and many others were cruelly bitten. 
The attempted riot was promptly suppressed, and at six 
o’clock all was quiet. 

The Radical journals accuse the police and the Govern- 
ment of having provoked the riots, and the Monarchical 
organs naturally exaggerate the importance of the mani- 
festation with a view to discrediting the Republic on the eve 
of the general elections. The moderate Republican journal, 
Le Temps, takes the common-sense view of the tendencies of a 
part of the working classes of Paris, and says that ‘‘if there is 
not an energetic revolt of the public good sense against the 
pretension to excuse and even to honour crime when covered 
with a political or social veil, we must expect, sconer or later, 
to see universal suffrage, in disgust or in terror, take a new 
turn ; we should all of us do well to bear this in mind on the 
eve of the general election.’’ It may readily be believed that 
a disturbance like that of Sunday, although it was most 
promptly and effectively repressed, is not in the interest of the 
commerce of Paris, already so sorely tried by an industrial crisis, 
and still further aggravated by the cholera scare, which has 
led to a general stagnation of business. Happily, the epidemic 
has now dwindled down to such insignificant proportions that 
it is no longer needful to publish daily bulletins. Yesterday 
there were only seven cases and seven deaths, of which six 
were amongst the cases under treatment in the hospitals on 
previous days. 

In the Chamber the grand debate on the Tonquin credits has 
begun, and in all probability it will last until Thursday. 
Never has a Ministry received more terrible and precise accu- 
sations.of incapacity, deceit, prevarication, and direct lying to 
the Chamber and to the public than the Ferry Cabinet has re- 
ceived during the past week from MM. Clémenceau, Andrieux, 
Lockroy, and Delafosse. It seems, however, probable that 
M. Ferry will obtain once more the majority necessary to 
enable him to keep his portfolio. ‘The situation is truly 
extraordinary. 

Last Thursday the French Academy held its grand annual 
meeting for the distribution of the prizes founded by M. de 
Montyon for the encouragement of acts of virtue, and of other 
prizes for literary productions. Mr. Pailleron was charged 
with the panegyric of virtue, and took advantage of the 
occasion to burn ineense under the noses of his compatriots, 
telling them that, in spite of contrary appearances, they were 
all really saints, and that the only wicked people in France 
were the foreign residents. Amongst the literary prizes may 
be noticed 10,000f. award to M. Leconte De Lisle for his 
“* Poemes ‘T'ragiques,’’ and 3000f. to Mistral for his Provencal 
poems. It is curious to see the French Academy, the guardian 
of the language of Racine and Bossuet, awarding a prize for the 
encouragement of a patois literature. 

M. ‘Taine has published the fourth volume of his work on 
the ‘‘ Origines de la France Contemporaine,”? in which he 
follows the history of the Revolution up to the eighteenth 
Brumaire. The author’s reactionary tendencies appear in this 
volume more pronounced than ever, and he has picked his 
documents with such prejudiced intentions that he finds in the 
whole Revolution nothing but a monstrous parody, played by 
charlatans, scoundrels, and brigands. This excessively one- 
sided volume is alone a condemnation of M. Taine’s much- 
vaunted historical method. mic, 


The King of the Netherlands has selected M. Mackay, 
Anti-Liberal, as President of the Second Chamber, from 
among the three deputies whose names were submitted to his 
Majesty for that post. The First Chamber has adopted the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne.—The sub- 
scriptions at Amsterdam to the share capital of nine million 
florms of the New Netherlands Indian-Agricultural Company 
exceed seven million florins, and the lists are closed. 

The new German Reichstag was opened Thursday week 
by the Emperor in a-speech expressing satisfaction at the 
progress made in social reform since 1882. He spoke with 
satisfaction of the unity of the Central Powers of Europe. 
The election of the new President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Reichstag took place last Saturday afternoon. ‘ Herr Von 
Wedell-Piesdorf, of the Conservative party, was elected 
President by 261 votes out of a total of 333 recorded, of which 
71 were blank. ‘The former Vice-Presidents, Herr Francken- 
stein, of the Centre, and Herr Hoffmann, of the new 
German Liberal party, were re-elected by acclamation. In 
the German Imperial Budget for 1885-6 the income 
and expenditure are respectively fixed at 621,196,051 marks— 
a sum which has to be balanced by a loan of more than 
44,500,000 marks._The West African Conference met again in 
Berlin last Saturday, when proposals relating to the Congo 
were made by the United States Plenipotentiary. ‘The mem- 
bers afterwards dined with the Emperor, the Foreign Am- 
bassadors and Prince Bismarck being also present. Mr. 
Stanley lunched with Prince William of Prussia, at Potsdam ; 
and in the evening dined with Prince Bismarck. On Tuesday 
Mr. Stanley was entertained at a banquet in the Kaiserhof by 
the Geographical and Anthropological Societies.—Dr. Bodinus, 
the celebrated zoologist, and Director of the Zoological 
Gardens in Berlin, died of apoplexy on Sunday morning. 
He was seventy years of age. F 


The Emperor of Austria left Vienna on the 24th inst. for 
Gédéllé, where the Court will remain till the end of the month. 
It will then move to Pesth, returning to Vienna on Jan. 17 
next.—The young Grand Duke Michael of Russia, accom- 
panied by his aide-de-camp, Count Schouvaloff, has arrived 
at Vienna from Athens.—The Austrian Reichsrath has been 
sunimoned to meet on Dec. 4. 

On Sunday the jubilee of the Metropolitan Isidore, who 
has held the archiepiscopal office for fifty years, was celebrated 
at St. Petersburg with great solemnity. Last Saturday even- 
ing prayers were said in all churches of St. Petersburg, Nov- 
gorod, and the Grand Duchy of Finland. On Sunday prayers 
were said at the Isaac Kasan and Neyski Cathedrals by the 
members of Holy Synod, and in the evening by the Arch- 
bishops. The whole of the Imperial family presented their 
congratulations. ‘Lhe St. Petersburg clergy have subscribed 
eighty thousand roubles to found, in the Metropolitan’s name, 
an asylum for aged priests here. 

M. Calligas has been elected President of the Greek 
Chamber by 105 votes against 66 votes obtained by the 
Opposition candidate. 

It is announced from Tien-Tsin that Chinese Turkestan will 
be made the nineteenth province of the Celestial Hepneted 
governed similarly to China. 

The New South Wales Parliament was opened on the 
18th inst., in order to pass the Estimates of the ensuing year. 
The Treasurer made his financial statement, which showed 
that there would be at the end of the year a clear surplus of 
£210,000. He estimated the revenue for 1885 at £8,480,000, 
and the expenditure at £8,420,000, thus leaving an aggregate 
surplus of £270,000. Should the estimated revenue of 1885 be 
realised, there would be a sum of £2,000,000 beyond the 
revenue for 1883, and £1,500,000 in excess of the present year’s 
receipts.—Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for 
Sonth Australia, has received a telegram from the Govern- 
ment at Adelaide, informing him that the Provincial Parlia- 
ment had been prorogued after a successful Session ; that the 
Parliament had passed the Land and Pastoral Bills, and bills 
for railways from Petersburg to Silverton, and from Mount 
Gambier to Naracoorte. Also that the emigrant ship Hesperus 
had arrived safely at Port Adeluide.—The Queensland Legis- 
lature has voted the appropriation of £10,000,000 towards 
public works, as proposed in Mr. Dickson’s financial statement. 
The expenditure is required mainly for railway purposes.— 
At Melbourne on the 19th inst., the jubilee of the first settle- 
ment in the colony was celebrated—Kdward Henty having 
landed at Portland Bay from Van Dieman’s Land exactly 
fifty years ago. He was the first European who settled in 
Victoria.—The English cricketers, under the captaincy of 
Alfred Shaw, last week played a mateh against an Eleven of 
Victoria, which resulted in a victory for the English team by 
118 runs. None of Murdoch’s Eleven who visited England this 
year played in the match. Shaw’s team won another match on 
Monday at Melbourne by four wickets against an Eleven of 
New South Wales. 


The official return of the polling in Hackney gives the 
number of votes recorded for Professor Stuart (Liberal) as 
14,540, while those for Mr. McAlister (Conservative) were 8543. 

Viscount Bangor has been appointed a Deputy Lieutenant 
for county Down, and the Earl of Fingall has been appointed 
a Deputy Lieutenant of county Meath. 

The first of a series of eyening concerts by members of the 
Kyrle Society, through the interest of Lady Brabazon, was 
given to the patients of the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, City-road, last week. ‘The performance was of a high 
order, and was fully appreciated. 

At the meeting of Old Moderators of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, held in Edinburgh on the 19th inst., 
it was agreed to nominate Professor Mitchell, St. Andrews, as 
Moderator of the next General Assembly. ‘I'he Commission of 
Assembly of the Free Church met the same day, when the Rev. 
Principal Brown, Aberdeen, was nominated as Moderator of 
the Free Church for next year. 

A conference of representatives of Trades Unions with 
members of the Artisans’ Technical Association was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, last Saturday afternoon, to 
consider the best means of bringing the work of the associa- 
tion before workmen. Sir P. Cunliffe Owen presided, and a 
resolution was adopted calling on the Trades Unions to assist 
the efforts of the association. 

The School Board for London again discussed at consider- 
able length, on the 20th iust., the question of over-pressure. 
After the rejection of several amendments, the proposition of 
Mr. Bousfield to appoint a special committee to inquire into 
the allegations of over-pressure made in the report of Dr. 
Crichton-Browne was agreed to by 24 to, 20 votes. A letter 
was received from Mr. Robson, resigning his post as architect 
to the Board, owing to his having been appointed consulting 
architect to the Educational Department. 

The show of fat cattle which opened on the 20th inst. at 
Norwich is admitted to have been the finest exhibition 
ever held in the county. There were 120 beasts shown, 
as against ninety-one last yeur. or the best beast in 
the yard, Mr. lt. Wortley, of Aylsham, was awarded the 
Patron’s Plate; he also took the President’s (Lord 
Hastings) prize for the best ox or steer. ‘The Queen re- 
ceived first prize for the best steer of any breed, besides other 
prizes. The Prince of Wales took second prize in the class 
for cows bred and fed in Norfolk. Lord Hastings, Mr. Colman, 
M.P., Mr. R. Wright (Lincoln), Mr. D. A. Green (Colchester), 
and Mr. Clement Stephenson (Newcastle), also took prizes in 
cattle classes.—The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh have both entered fat stock for exhibition at the two 
great Kent Cattle Shows at Canterbury and Ashford to be 
held in December.—Lord ‘I'redegar’s agricultural show opened 
on ‘Tuesday at Newport, Monmouthshire. The exhibits 
numbered 1150. There was a keen competition for the prizes, 
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LAW. 


A large portion of our issue of last week contained the result 
of the trial Finney v. Garmoyle, which came to a close on 
‘Thursday, the 20th inst. The action for breach of promise of 
marriage, brought by Miss Finney (known on the stage as Miss 
Fortescue) against’ Lord Garmoyle, eldest son of the Karl of 
Cairns, came before Mr. Justice Manisty. Counsel detailed 
the circumstances of the engagement, and showed that Miss 
Finney was accepted by Lord and Lady Cairns as the attianced 
bride of their son. Owing to the objection of Lord Ga. 
moyle’s parents to the stage, Miss Kinney and her sister 
retired from the theatrical profession. ‘The marriage was 
delayed to enable Lord Garmoyle to pass his examination at 
Sandhurst, and ultimately he wrote breaking off the eugage- 
ment. On behalf of Lord Garmoyle, the Attormey-General 
consented to a verdict for the plaintiff, with £10,000 damages, 
observing that his Lordship desired it to be known that 
during the whole course of the engagement there was nothing 
in the conduct and bearing of Miss Finney but what was 
becoming a high-minded Mnglish lady. A. verdict for £10,000 
was then entered. The Law Journal says the £10,000 awarded 
to the plaintiff is probably the largest amount of damages 
ever recorded in this country in an action for breach of 
promise of marriage; though perhaps larger sums than the 
present have been paid out of court. 

The trial of the libel action brought by Mr. Charles Warren 
Adams against Mr. Bernard Coleridge came to an end last 
Saturday. The plaintiff was not cross-examined, and Miss 
Coleridge, though called, was not examined. Mr. Justice 
Manisty held that the letter written by the defendant to his 
sister warning her not to marry the plaintiff, whose character 
he impugued, was a privileged communication, and that the 
jury had only to consider whether he wrote the letter lonestly 
and without malice. ‘Lhe jury, after deliberating, replied that 
they believed that the defendant, in not retracting when he 
had the opportunity, showed vindictiveness ; and they awarded 
the plaintiti £3000 damages. Mr. Adams asked for judgment 
in his favour, but the Judge said that, in his opinion, there 
was no evidence on which such a verdict should be found, and 
he should give judgment for the defendant, with costs. ‘he 
plaintiff conducted his own case. Mr. Justice Manisty on 
Monday, on taking his seat in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
made an order for stay of execution in this case, and said that 
the course he had taken on Saturday had been much discussed 
and misunderstood. It was, however, the course which tended 
niost to shorten litigation and reduce its expenses. 

The trial of Lord Marcus Beresford for an assault alleged 
to have been committed by him on Mr. Thomas Gibsou Bowles, 
proprietor and editor of Vanity Fair, on Oct. 16 last, resulted 
yesterday week in an acquittal at the Middlesex Sessions. 

In the Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday, Mr. Joseph 
Lawrence was found guilty of publishing, in a journal called 
Modern Society, a libel concerning Mrs. Mary Amy Blood, 
residing in ‘lhuriow-square, South Kensington; and the jury 
awarded £1000 damages. Counsel applied on Monday to My. 
Justice Denman to stay execution in this case on the ground 
that the amount of damages was excessive, but his Lordship 
declined to do so, remarking that he thought it was tuo small. 

The trial at the Central Criminal Court yesterday week 
of Morley Jarvis, Barnard Garland, and Charles Kent, for 
conspiracy to detraud, through a sham organisisation known 
as the Defence Society, was brought to a close with the con- 
viction of the prisoners. Jarvis was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude, Garland to fifteen and Nash to nine months’ 
hard labour. 

At the same Court Jast Saturday James Ivey was sentenced 
to fifteen months’ hard labour for stealing two purses and 
money from the person of Mr. Baym on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
He was stopped by two young ladies, sisters (Misses Rhoda 
and Kate Morris), who took the purses from him and held 
him till the police came up. They were directed to receive 
£3 reward. 


The Earl of Rosebery has been elected a vice-president of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, and Sir Richard ‘Yemple a 
member ofthe council, in the room of the late Sir R. 'l'orrens. 

‘The inaugural meeting of the Cambridge University Town 
and County I’ine-Art Association will be held in the 'Cheatre 
Royal, Cambridge, this (Saturday) evening. 

‘Luesday’s Gazette contains the following :—The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint Major-General Peter H. Scratchley, 
R.E., C.M.G., to be her Mujesty’s Special Cominissioneér for 
the Protected Territory in New Guinea. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held on 
Monday: night at the University of London, Mr. Michiel 
Beazeley read a paper descriptive of an overland journey in 
the Island of Formosa from ‘La-Kow to the South Cape, under- 
taken by him in June, 1875, Lord Aberdare, president of the 
society, took the chair. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., has consented to become Presi- 
dent of the English Congregational Chapel Building Society, 
in succession to the late Mr. Robert 8. Hudson, ot Chester. 
Mr. Morley, whose name appears in the last report of the 
society as having, at various times, contributed £3557 to its 
funds, has for a great many years taken a practical interest in 
its work. 

Mr. W. H. Higgin, Q.C., has been elected treasurer of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. Mr. RK. B. Finlay, 
Q.C., and Mr. Daubeny have been elected Benchers of the 
Middle '‘l'emple in succession to the late Sir Laurence Peel 
and Mr. Beavan.—Mr. Arthur Richard Jelf, Q.C., Recorder 
of Shrewsbury, and Mr. John Thomas Crossley, Q.C., of tlie 
Chancery Bar, have been elected Benchers of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple, in succession to the late Mr. 
Justice Watkin Williams and Mr. Mdward Vaughan 
Richards, Q.C.—Mr. Morgan Howard, Q.C., Recorder of 
Guildford, has been appointed a member of the Council of 
Legal Education, in succession to Mr. Justice Wills. 

A féte was held on Wednesday evening at the Bread Reform 
Exhibition at Humphreys’ Hall, Albert-gate, in aid of a fund 
to provide penny breakfasts and dinners for poor school 
children. Mr. Humphreys gave the use of the liall free for 
the benefit of the fund, and a loan gallery of pictures, o/jets 
d'art, &c., formed special attractions of the exhibition. Fancy 
work, flowers, fruit, &c., were contributed, and pictures were 
lent ; and the proceeds of all contributions to the evening icte 
will be handed over to the fund, which will be in the charge 
of a general council, who will organise centres and establish 
the penny breakfasts and dinners on a self-supporting basis. 
Atternoonteas, musica], dramatic, andother entertainments were 
given during the exhibition. ‘Vhe series of dramatic and musical 
entertainments began last Saturday, and continued to the 28th 
inst., concluding with a matinée on Dec. 2, by permission of Mr. 
John Hollingshead, at the Gaiety Theatre. Princess Cliristian, 
the Dowager Countess of Aylesford, the Hon. Emily Cathcart, 
Lady Alfred Churchill, Lady George Hamilton, Lady John 
Manners, and Lady Louisa Mills, preside at the ‘‘ afternoon 
teas.’? All communications should be addressed to Miss 
Yates, hon. sec. Bread Reform League, 8, Nortlumberlud- 
terrace, Regent’s Park. 
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HISTORY OF PICTORIAL JOURNALISM, 


« The Pictorial Press: its Origin and Progress,”’ is the subject 
of a handsome volume, with a hundred and fifty Engravings, 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. To all engaged in 
the conduct of this Journal, and we trust also to many of its 
readers, the treatise here ably and agreeably presented must 
be one of peculiar interest. ‘he author, Mr. Mason Jackson, 
being connected now and for very many years past with the 
Tilustvaicd London News, has had a practical experience of the 
management of wood-engraving, drawing, and sketching for 
the purpose of News Ilustrations, to an amount certainly un- 
approached by any other person. He has a family title, more- 
over, to be the surviving representative of some of the eminent 
Newcastle school of wood-engravers, founded by Bewick, who 
revived that ingenious, pleasing, and useful art in England; 
and who applied it to popular instruction and entertainment 
in a style of beauty and accuracy, and of artistic effectiveness, 
never before conceived to be within its reach. ‘lhe History 
ot Wood-Engraving,’’? by the late Mr. John Jackson, is 
a standard authority upon the steps by which technical 
and artistic improvement was gradually arrived at; but 
jt has been reserved for Mr. Mason Jackson to relate 
the history of a special employment of the art, which 
he has had unequalled opportunities of observing, and the 
modern form of Which is greatly indebted to his personal 
superintendence. His genuine and disinterested love of 
the art itsclf, and of its public uses in this respect, ante- 
cedent to the success it has obtained under his own direction, 
is proved by the diligent researches he has made among the 
ephemeral publications of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, to collect examples of pictorial illus- 
tration of the events and topics of those days. The earlier 
chapters of his book are therefore rather of an antiquarian 
character, furnishing, with the reprints of many quaint old 
woodcuts, a very amusing commentary on the social life of 
England in past ages, the manners and ideas, the popular 
sentiments, prejudices, and superstitions, and the occasional 
fits of panic or party fury that stirred the public mind. 

Mr. Jackson writes in an agreeable style, and has a lively 
perception of characteristic incidents and humours. He finds 
a. great variety of things to narrate; and, though most of 
them are probably already familiar to readers of Knglish his- 
tory, or to those interested in the habits of our ancestors, their 
repetition, which is concise and never tedious in his pages, 
was needful to explain the very curious Illustrations he has 
reproduced. He begins with those found in special papers, of 
the ‘‘ broadside’? form, and in tracts or pamphlets, which 
were issued, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, to give an 
account of some extraordinary events. ‘The exploits of Sir 
Francis Drake in sea-fights with the Spaniards, in 1587, the 
disastrous floods of 1607 in Monmouthshire and in Somerset- 
shire, the great fire of Tiverton in 1612, and the storms and 
shipwrecks of the next year on the eastern coast, were thus 
made the subjects of rude and childish drawings, often with 
the most grotesque and fantastic exaggeration. Notorious 
crimes, like the murder of Mr. Storre, a clergyman at Market 
Rasen, in Lincolnshire, and the story, which may be fabulous, 
of the gentleman in Cornwall who unwittingly murdered hisown 
son, having received him as a stranger come from abroad with a 
bag of gold, are figured in similar publications. ‘he re- 
ligious excitement prevailing in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century is exemplified by strange pictures of 
supernatural portents, such as the vision of three dead men, 
appewing as skeletons, arisen from their graves in a church- 
yard in Germany; and that of a battle in the clouds (seen 
above the tomb of Mahomet in Arabia), with a woman bearing 
sword and book in the opposite quarter of the sky, and with 
a shower of blood raining down on Rome. It is remarked 
by Mr. Jackson that nearly the same pretended vision was 
again promulgated in 1642, when it was stated to have been 
reported by the English Ambassador at Constantinople. On 
the former occasion, in 1620, this ‘‘ Good News to Christen- 
dom’? had been sent by a merchant at Alexandria to a 
Venetian at Leghorn. ‘The exaggerated descriptions of 
meteors, thunderbolts, and comets, that of the ghost haunting 
the butchers’ stalls in Smithtield, the Newbury Witch who 
walked upon the water, and whom a yolley of musketry failed 
to kill, and the Whale of Weymouth, carrying a Romish 
priest like Jonxh in ita belly, were part of the Illustrated 
London News in that age. 

Of much greater real interest, as being associated with 
important historical transactions, are the drawings intended 
to represent the military performances of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the conflicts with the Ivish rebels in 1641, the execution of 
Strafford, and many subsequent events of the Civil War, 
the Commonweilth, and the Restoration. Mr. Jackson pre- 
sents a good collection of the satirical pictures with which 
both parties, Roundheads and Cavaliers, accompanied their 
exercise of the weapons of earnest controversy, soon exchanged 
for “pike and gun.’’? Archbishop Laud, during his long 
imprisonment before it ended on the scaffold, was the object 
of many fanciful and malicious caricatures; in one burlesque 
play, he isseated at table with Prynne, Burton, and Leighton, 
or Bastwick, whose ears were cut off by order of the Star 
Chamber; then he has his nose held to a grindstone, and is 
put into a cage with a Jesuit; in another picture, the Devil 
offers Laud a Cardinal’s hat. The illustrations of actual 
doings, of the storming of Lambeth Palace by a mob, the 
pulling down of the Cross in Cheapside, a sitting of the Long 
Parliament, the raising of the King’s Standard at Nottingham, 
Prince Rupert with battleaxe and pistol galloping somewhere 
between Daventry and Birmingham, the ‘‘ Oxford Junto’? in 
council, with the King and Queen looking on from the 
gallery, the cruelties of Cavaliers at Exeter and Bristol, the 
flight of Charles from Oxford in 1646, the breaking of the 
Great Seal before the Lords and Commons, Fairfax sitting in 
his council of military officers (there is no illustration of Crom~- 
well), the naval squadron of. Prince Charles, the siege of 
Colchester, the imprisonment of Charles I. in Carisbrooke 
Castle, his execution at Whitehall in January, 1649, and other 
incidents of that memorable contest, reappear in the present 
volume. A duel between Sir Kenelm Digby and a French 
nobleman who had called King Charles a coward is also repre- 
sented. Under Cromwell’s arbitrary rule, the Press had little 
freedom; and, being forbidden to exhibit political events at 
home, was fain to show ‘‘the Hollow Tree”? on Hampstead 
Heath, or a seven-headed and seven-armed human monster in 
the mountains of Spain. Hopkins, the Witchfinder, surrounded 
by witches and their imps in the shape of animals, is figured 
in one pamphlet. 

The Restoration censorship permitted, of course, the 
publishing of .a horrid picture of the Execution of the 
Regicides; and the murder of Archbishop Sharp near St. 
Andrews, in 1679, was allowed to be made the subject of an 
Illustration. Popular superstition was still indulged with a 
view, during the Dutch War, of the apparition of ships fight- 
ing on the coast of Holland, and priblesnatie lions in aerial 
conflict, with a crowned King triumphant on high. These 
desizns, rendered by etchings on copperplate engravings, were 
drawn im tolerable perspective; and the woodcut of 1684, 
dy Sel the Great Frost on the Thames, shows a con~- 
siderable advance in correct delineation, ‘he Monmonth 
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Rebellion, and the Bloody Assize of Judge Jefferies, were the 
subject of illustrated tracts probably sold without Government 
license, at least in the latter instance. On the other hand, 
the Loyal Protestant could encourage the zeal of its party with 
& queer woodcut of the prodigious hen’s egg laid at Rome, con- 
taining a comet in its inside; “but all persons are left to 
their own choice whether they will believe either this or any of 
our own late homebred Miracles and Visions.’? In the reign 
of William III., on the death of Queen Mary, a broadside 
account of the funeral was adorned with a large woodcut, part 
of which is copied in this volume. 

The eighteenth century, when the art of wood-engraving 
was long generally neglected, affords but few specimens for 
Mr. Jackson’s collection. Fabulous visions of swordsmen in 
the sky at night were now and then imposed on vulgar 
credulity, during the wars of Queen Anne’s time. ‘The taste 
for caricature, as might be expected among contemporaries of 
Dean Switt and other great literary humourists, revived with 
as much sharpness against party opponents as it had displayed 
previously to the Civil War. ‘The Jacobites were fiercely 
ridiculed in Read’s Weekly Journal of 1718 with an elaborate 
pictorial composition, which might easily be interpreted by one 
conversant with the plots andintrignesof thatday. But the most 
complicated design for the purpose of expressing detestation of 
a set of men is that in the same journal, also styled the British 
Gazetteer, for May 20, 1721. It depicts, with vindictive par- 
ticularity and precision reminding us of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,”’ 
the voyage of a fraudulent South Sea Company Director to the 
blazing jaws of Hell, conveyed in Lucifer’s row-barge with a 
cargo of gold coin, with Mammon at the helm, Belial playing 
the fiddle, Satan whispering him at one ear and Beelzebub at 
the other, and the worm of remorse gnawing his entrails ; 
while subordinate figures and emblems fill the sides of the 
picture. In Parker’s London News of May, 1724, a clear and 
sensible account of the expected eclipse of the sun is accom- 
by a series of drawings, useful to show the course and stages 
of obscuration, but setting a round human face in the sun’s 
disk. A plan of the harbour of Portobello, with the position 
of Admiral Vernon’s ships engaging the Spanish forts, was 
given by a daily newspaper, the ost, in 1740; and this as well 
as the sketch of Fort Fouras, on the coast of Brittany in 1758, 
is likely to have been furnished by a naval or military officer. 
The Jacobite rebellion of 1745 having rekindled English 
animosity against the partisans of the Pretender, Iielding 
became editor of a weekly political paper, the Jacobite’s 
Journal, expressly to assail them with ironical derision. It has 
been supposed that Hogarth drew the woodcut heading, which 
Myr. Jackson has taken for the frontispiece to this volume. 
This drawing, of which Fielding writes a humorous explanation, 
shows Mr. John Trottplaid and his wife riding on an ass, Popery, 
in the person of a sly Friar, leading the beast with a halter, 
and the Royal Arms of France dragged behind the tail. In 
the S¢. James’s Chronicle, a sheet published thrice a week, in 
June, 1765, there is the picture of a ‘‘strange wild beast’’ 
which had spread terror and havoc in the Gévandan district, 
in France, and of which the most wonderful stories are told. 
Mr. Jackson suggests, from the description, that it may have 
been a hyena escaped from some travelling menagerie. The 
last example that he presents of pictorial journalism in the 
eighteenth century is taken from the old Gentleman's Magazine ; 
it is the full-length and full-breadth figure of Mr. Mdward 
Bright, the Fat Man of Maldon, in Essex, who weighed forty- 
two stone. 

We have enumerated none of the old Engravings but such 
as will be found reproduced in this book, passing over many 
of them by which the reader will be equally amused. The 
author describes a great many more, which may be seen in 
the British Museum collections of Mnglish broadsheets, tracts, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. We believe that equally rich 
materials for the history of illustrated occasional publications 
are to be found among the products of the Dutch, German, 
French, and Italian presses, in many cities of Europe, from a 
date at least as early as the beginning of the Lutheran con- 
troversy, and in some instances almost from the introduction 
of letter-type printing, with which wood-engraving was from 
the first closely allied. Caxton used, for the adornment of his 
books, engraved blocks which were probably executed by the 
foreign printers he employed ; and blocks were afterwards pro- 
cured, as Mr. Jackson informs us, from Nuremberg or trom 
Lyons. ‘Albert Diirer’s influence on the art of wood- 
engraving was very great, but it never extended to this 
country. Hans Holbein, whocame to England two years after 
Diirer’s death, made a few designs for the wood-engravers 
during his long residence here. His transient use of the art, 
however, did not raise it to a better condition, and printers 
continned to be the chief producers of woodcuts.” 

The lifetime of Thomas Bewick extended to 1828; his 
principal works, except the second volume of the ‘ History of 
British Birds,’’ appeared before the end of the last century ; 
but he was afterwards much occupied in teaching the art 
which has, during fifty years past, achieved a universal triumph. 
he credit due to him and his pupils can hardly be over-rated. 
When the Penny Magazine came out, in March, 1832, under the 
management of Charles Knight, and under the auspices of the 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ the more 
artistic practice of wood-engraving, by which it was illustrated, 
was regarded as ‘‘ a new art.” It was the only means by which 
the working classes, and the great body of the people, could be 
made familiar through the Press either with the best works of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, or the various scenes and 
endless marvels of Nature, or the faces of illustrious men. 
Those who now remember the delight and instruction that 
their early childhood received from the Penny Magazine will 
feel grateful to the artists, draughtsmen, and engravers, 
by ‘whose skill these results were obtained. We may 
claim also for the Illustrated London News, established 
by Mr. Herbert Ingram ten years later, the merit of 
having carried on that portion of the work in the same spirit, 
providing the best materials of refined mental entertainment 
and sound ‘‘ Useful Knowledge,’ together with the illus- 
tration of passing events. This Journal, however, enjoys the 
unique distinction of being the first regular illustrated 
newspaper that came into existence; and Mr. Jackson devotes 
the latter half of his volume to the progress of news-illustration 
in the nineteenth century. The practice was resorted to 
occasionally, not regularly, by several older journals, by the 
Observer, Bell’s Life in London, and the Weekly Chronicle, before 
the Illustrated London News was started. Mr. Jackson does at 
least sufficient justice to the special efforts of our predecessors. 
The Zimes had in 1806 given a woodcut of Nelson's funeral 
car, and in 1817 a view of Robert Owen's Socialist villages. 
The Observer began with copper-plate, in 1815, giving a view 
of St. Helena, and three yeurs later the portrait of a murderer, 
Abraham Thornton, the last accused criminal who claimed to 
prove his innocence by ordeal of battle. In 1820, the same 
journal, conducted with much enterprise by Mr. Clement, had 
Swoodcut illustrations of the Cato-street Conspiracy, and of the 
trial of Queen Caroline, followed next year by some of the 
Coronation of George IV. The King’s visit to Ireland, and the 
siege of Cadiz by the French in 1823, shared these pic- 
torial attentions of the Observer; but it made a great deal 
more of the infamous crime of Thurtell, who murdered Weare 
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on the road near Elstree, while driving him in a gig, and with 
some accomplices hid his corpse in a pond. Beli’s Life, owned 
by the same proprietor, sometimes contained portrait sketches 
ot theatrical and sporting celebrities; and, trom 1827 to the 
end of 1840, had different series of ‘‘ comicalities,’? drawn by 
Cruikshank, Seymour, and Kenny Meadows. ‘The Odserver 
continued its occasional use of news-illustrations, dealing thus 
with the death of the Duke of York and of Mr. Canning, in 
1827, the opening of a suspension bridge at Hammersmith, 
the alterations of St. James’s Park, the Battle of Navarino, 
Mr. Gurney’s steam-carriage on turnpike-roads, the disaster 
in the works of the Thames Tunnel, Ascot Races, the Red 
Barn murder near Ipswich, the opening of St. Katharine’s 
Docks, the Siamese Twins, the death and funeral of George LV., 
the reception of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide in 
the City, their Majesties opening the new London Bridge, and 
the Royal Coronation in September, 1831. For several years, 
we are told, no illustrations were given, but in 1835 there 
were some of Fieschi’s attempt to kill the King of the French. 
Tn 1837, there was the funeral of William IV., and Queen 
Victoria’s visit to London, and there was her Coronation in 
the following year. ‘These important events were duly 
‘illustrated’? by the Observer, which also did some- 
thing in that manner with the opening of the rail- 
way to Greenwich, the. grand portal of the Enuston- 
square Station, the great fire at the ‘Tower, and the birth 
and christening of the Prince of Wales. But the Weekly 
Chronicle, started in 1836, went in freely, sometimes with 
little regard to discretion and good taste, for the use of 
illustrations of all exciting topics. Portraits of notorious 
criminals, and the most horrible incidents of the Greenacre 
murder in 1837, commanded an enormous sale. ‘he con- 
ductors, however, did make some laudable attempts to enter- 
tain their public with better things. ‘‘'The Pictorial Gallery, 
illustrating every object of interest and curiosity in Art, 
Science, Literature, and Amusement,’? was the promising 
title of a well-meant series of engravings. Among these were 
balloon experiments, and the disastrous parachute adventure 
of Mr. Cocking. ‘The French-Canadian rebellion, and the 
conflict of the madman ‘hom, calling himself Sir William 
Courtney, with the constables and soldiers in Kent, were 
illustrated by the Weekly Chronicle in 1838. Mr. Jackson also 
reproduces from the Sunday Times two views of the ruins of the 
Houses of Parliament after the conflagration, and from the 
Magnet one of the embarkation of Napoleon’s remains at St. 
Heiena. 


The late Mr. Ingram, who was then in business as a 

newspaper vendor at Nottingham, had observed the large 
extra demand for certain London papers wheneyer they 
contained news-illustrations. He therefore resolved to establish 
this Journal, the first number of which appeared on May 14, 
1842. It contained eight illustrations, drawn by John Gilbert, 
of the Queen’s Bal Masqué at Buckingham Palace, one being 
that of her Majesty in the costume of Queen Philippa ; 
a view of the great fire at Hamburg; views of Cabul 
and Ghuzni, the scenes of the Afghan War then going 
on; an illustration of the Fashions for May; some 
humorous sketches at the Police Courts, and comic de- 
signs of the subjects of mock advertisements; and pretty 
ornamental headings for the columns of particular news, such 
as that of ‘*Court and Haut ‘'on,’’? which was graced with 
figures of an infant Royal Pair, in robes of state, attended by 
baby pages, and receiving the homage of chubby children 
more or less dressed up. ‘The Jilustrated London News, imme- 
diately afterwards, gave a series of engravings of the Over- 
land Route to India, and did not neglect in that year the 
Queen’s journeys to Windsor and to Scotland, the attempt to 
shoot her Majesty on Constitution Hill, the Chartist riots at 
Preston, the fatal accident to the Duke of Orleans, the funeral 
of the Duke of Sussex, the Lord Mayor’s Show, and various 
public incidents of London life. Portraits of Mr. Cobden, 
then just elected to a seat in Parliament, Lord John Russell, 
and Mr. Disraeli, wece given in those early years. The 
drawing and engraving were often far from perfection; but 
the sule rapidly advanced to sixty or seventy thousand, and , 
during the French Revolution of 1818 it was more than 
doubled in three months. ‘The Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
the Crimean War three or four years afterwards, caused an 
eager demand for illustrations. Mr. Jackson does not attempt, 
however, to relate the history of this Journal, but devotes 
much space in his concluding chapters to a few interesting 
explanations of the processes by which it is produced: wood- 
engraving, and the previous drawing on the block; the 
printing of wood-engravings, and electro-typing, for the 
purpose of working off the impression at several machines 
simultaneously; the mode in which a block is divided for 
the work of separate engravers on its parts; and the 
relation that an original rough sketch bears to the 
finishing drawing on the wood. ‘Lhe last-mentioned point is 
one that has been repeatedly been exposed to the view of our 
readers, by photographic facsimiles of the hurried sketches of 
Mr. Melton Prior, or some other Special Artist, made during 
the tumult of a battle, and published in this Journal precisely 
as they came. Mr. Jackson presents one admirable example 
of the artistic conversion of a rapid Sketch into a very effective 
and equally truthful picture. ‘Vhis is the scene at the gute of 
Sedan, where a French captain, with a white flag of truce, 
stands on the top, accompanied by a trumpeter, to announce 
the surrender of the garrison. ‘The artist has done no violence 
to the original representation, bub has taken from it only the 
part which is essential to tell the story, while he has given 
perfect form, attitude, and expression to the figures, intense 
yeality to the marks of cannonade or bombardment on the 
splintered masonry, and the lurid light of flame and glowing 
smoke in the atmosphere behind. ‘The mechanical and scientific 
improvements, by which alone it has become possible to bring 
out the Illustrated London News at its present standard of com- 
parative perfection, with representations of facts that have 
occurred within the week, leaving perhaps only a very few 
hours to prepare the engraved blocks or the *‘ process blocks 
for the press, are briefly deserjbed by Mr. Jackson ;_ and he gives 
an example of the dividing of a block, with the drawing on it, into 
six pieces for more expeditious cutting by as many hands. ‘Lhe 
improved printing-machines and folding-machines are noticed, 
with afew statistics of the immense numbers of papers turned 
out by them and the huge quantities of paper required. To 
relieve the perusal of these details, he tells a few diverting 
stories of the personal adventures of several of our Special 
Artists, particularly in the war of 1870 and 1871 between 
France and Germany; and some of their campaigning 
experiences in the Russo-Turkish War are shown by engrav- 
ings from sketches of their own. Our valued friend, Mr. 
William Simpson, the veteran Special Artist who began, 
thirty years ago, at the siege of Sebastopol, to sketch for the 
lithographs of Messrs. Day and Son, and who is now with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission in Central Asia, has a deserved 
lace of honour in Mr. Jackson’s personal recollections. We 
elieve that Mr. Jackson’s History of ‘the Pictorial Press,”’ 
which is complete down to the period at which the Titustrated 
London News reached efficiency and maturity, will be accepted 
as the standard work on this subject. It was a task desirable 
to be executed, and he has performed it very well. 
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ART NOTES. 
At the St. James’s Gallery (King-street, St. James’s) Mr. 
Mendoza has brought together a very creditable and fairly 
representative collection of works in black and white, chiefly 
by English artists. Of late years the increased attention 
accorded to etching, and the success which artists of reputation 
have achieved in that line, have doubtless emboldened our 
fellow-countrymen to launch out into other fields ‘‘ of 
black and white,’”’ where their French and Flemish brethren 
have for years been richly gleaning. Amongst the sketches 
which in this exhibition will attract attention, Mr. P. R. 
Morris’s ‘‘ The Stranger within the Gates’’ (which we shall 
probably give in a future Number) deserves a prominent 
place. The least satisfactory part of the work is its title. 
‘Iwo little girls, fully equipped for a Sunday walk, are seated 
on the steps attended by their faithful terrier. A plate of milk 
at their feet is tempting a small puss to believe in the hos- 
pitality of her new home. ‘The pose of the children and their 
wistful expression are admirable; and Mr. Morris is every year 
showing the progress he makes as a painterof animals. ‘There 
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is another and earlier work by the same artist, ‘‘The Three 
Graces’? (144), which marks a period when the influence of 
Mason and Walker was strong upon him, and many of Mr. 
Morris’s admirers will regret that he has abandoned their 
ways. Mr. R. Beavis’s ‘ Sunshineand Shade’’ (82) and ‘‘ After 
the Stoim’”’ (88) are carefully finished sepia drawings, which 
show him in a new and excellent light. Mr. G. L. Seymour’s 
“ April Fool Day’ (87) is an excellent bit of genre painting. 
A disappointed Don Juan, who comes to the rendezvous with a 
horse and lady’s saddle ready for flight, only to find that a 
marble maiden (a statue) awaits him. Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s 
‘* Saturnalia ’’ (93) is a Tademaesque study, replete with 
learning and clever drawing — especially that of the 
Bacchic figure carried off by his more sober companions. Mr. 
Heywood Hardy’s ‘‘ Not to be Caught by Chaff’? (134), a girl 
trying to coax a recalcitrant pony with a sieve of corn (given 
on another page), is most carefully finished, and full of story ; 
and in a very different line the same praise applies to Mr. 
Wyliie’s sketches on the Tyne. Among the other noteworthy 
works may be mentioned Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘‘Wanderer’’ (60), 
a donkey lost in a snowstorm; Mr. Dinsdale’s ‘‘ Spring, gentle 
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spring,’’ an episode of 1881, when the young lambs were ex- 
posed to the trials of snow in Muy; Mr. Jacomb Hood's 
clever and carefully finished head, ‘‘ Hans Sachs’’ of Nurem- 
berg (104); Mr. W. W. May’s ‘‘ Pinks Becalmed’’ (94), a 
summer mist off Schevening; Mr. A. M. Rossi’s ‘ Bit of 
Venice” (81); Mr. 8. T. Dadd’s ‘‘'‘lenants’ Rights’’ (10), of 
which the spirit and humour are, it is hoped, adequately 
rendered in the present Number of this Journal; and two 
studies of Cattle by S. Van Marcke. ‘These, however, by no 
means exhaust the list of interesting works which will be found 
collected in the St. James’s Gallery. 


Mr. J. M‘Neill Whistler has been elected a member of the 
Incorporated Society of British Artists. 

The Winter Exhibitions of the Old Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, the Institute of Painters in Oils, and the 
Society of British Artists open on Monday next. 


A new technical school for Leicester, erected in memory of 
the late Mr. Edward Shipley Ellis, for many years chairman 
of the Midland Railway Company, was opened on the 20th 
inst. by Sir Henry Roscoe, Vice-President of the Royal Society. 


THE MANITOBA BOYS (CANADIAN BOATMEN) A! BREAKFAST. 


PROFESSOR 
THE NEW MP. 


PROFESSOR STUART, M.P. 


The election for the Metropolitan Borough of Hackney, to fill 
the seat vacated by the death of Professor Henry Fawcett, the 
late Postmaster-General, resulted last week in the return of 
the Liberal candidate, Professor Stuart, who obtained 14,540 
votes against the 8543 given to his Conservative rival, Mr. 
Alexander MacAlister. Mr. James Stuart, M.A., Professor of 
Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, is a son of the late Mr. Stuart, of Balgonie Works, 
Markinch, Fifeshire, where he was born in January, 1843. He 
received part of his education at home, and subsequently at 
the University of St. Andrews. Thence he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, entering at Trinity College, where he took his B.A. 
degree, being Third Wrangler in 1866, and in the following 
year was elected a Fellow of his college. In 1868 he was 
appointed Assistant Tutor of the college, took the degree of 
M.A. in 1869, and in 1875 was elected the first Professor of 
Mechanism and Applied Mechanics. In November, 1882, Mr. 
Stuart was candidate for the representation of Cambridge 
University, but was defeated by Mr. Raikes. He now enters 
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Parliament for the first time, and is the 119th new member re- 


turned to the House of Commons since the general election of 
April, 1880. 


THE MURDER AT BABBICOMBE. 


The village of Babbicombe, situated on the shore of a small 
bay on the South Devon coast, between Teignmouth and 
Torquay, was the scene of a cruel murder perpetrated on 
Saturday, the 15th inst. An elderly maiden lady, Miss Emma 
Keyse, sixty-eight years of age, resided in a pretty marine 
villa at the foot of the cliff, surrounded by wooded pleasure- 
grounds, which is called ‘‘The Glen.’’ She is said to 
have dwelt there more than forty years. The house, which is 
shown in our Illustration, was a low thatched building, but 
sufficiently commodious; and Miss Keyse, living there with 
none of her family or friends, often entertained visitors and 
private yachting parties. She kept three female servants, one 
of whom had a half-brother, John Lee, twenty-one years old, 
and he was the butler in Miss Keyse’s household. In the 
night, or between three and four in the morning, the cook smelt 
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burning, and gave the alarm. It was discovered that the 
house had been set on fire in three places, in the drawing- 
room, in the dining-room, and in Miss Keyse’s bed-room, ‘The 
dead body of the unfortunate lady was found in the dining- 
room, with a deep gash across the throat, and with the side of 
the head smashed, as by a blow with some heavy instrument. 
No one had broken into the house. Jolin Lee, whose behaviour 
and appearance at the time seemed very suspicious, is charged 
with the murder. His previous character was bad, as he 
underwent six months’ imprisonment for stealing plate from 
a former master; and he was under notice to quit the service 
of Miss Keyse. An inquest on the case las been proceeding 
for some days past, and the prisoner was before the magistrates 
at Torquay on ‘Tuesday last 


a 


At the last meeting of the Council of the Social Science 
Association, an invitation from the Corporation of Portsmouth 
to hold the Congress for 1885 in that borough was considered, 
and its acceptance by the committee of council confirmed. ‘The 
presidency of the association for the ensuing year has been 
accepted by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
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THE COURT. 


Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice arrived at Windsor 
Castle on Thursday week, after a residence of eleven weeks at 
Balmoral. The Duke of Argyll arrived at Windsor next day 
on a visit to the Queen. The Duchess of Albany, with 
Princess Alice and the infant Duke of Albany, arrived at the 
castle last Saturday from Claremont. On Sunday morning her 
Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and the Duchess of Albany, and 
the members of the Royal household attended Divine service 
in the private chapel. The Very Rev. Randall David- 
son, Dean of Windsor, officiated. Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, with Princesses Victoria and Louise 
of Schleswig-Holstein, visited the Queen in the after- 
noon. Earl Granville and Lord Rowton arrived at the 
castle, and Earl Granville had an audience of her Majesty. 
He, Lord Rowton, and the Very Rev. Randall David- 
son, Dean of Windsor, had the honour of dining with 
her Majesty. ‘The Duchess of Albany left Windsor Castle on 
Monday morning, upon the conclusion of her visit to the 
Queen, for London, en route to Claremont. Princess Alice 
and the infant Duke of Albany left later for Claremont. In 
the afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice visited the 
tomb of the late Duke of Albany. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
lett London on Tuesday afternoon on a visit to the Queen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone dined with her Majesty and slept at 
the palace. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, left town 
in the evening on a visit to the Queen. Lord Derby and Sir 
Jobn Macdonald arrived soon afterwards, and were included 
in the Royal dinner party. The Queen will, it is understood, 
visit the Duchess of Albany next week, and during her Majesty’s 
stay at Claremont the formal christening of the infant Duke 
of Albany will take place. 

The Prince of Wales, who had been the guest of Mx. H. 
Villebois, at Marham House, Downham, left for London on 
Thursday week. His Royal Highness was present at a meeting 
next day of the members of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, and afterwards returned to 
Sandringham. On Sunday morning, the Prince and Princess, 
accompanied by Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
and the guests stopping at Sandringham, and attended by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the household, were present at Divine 
service at Sandringham church. The Rev. F. A. J. Hervey, 
domestic chaplain, officiated, assisted by the Rev. Canon 
Duckworth, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, who also 
preached. Prince Albert of Saxe-Altenberg has arrived at 
Sandringham on a visit to the Prince and Princess. Earl 
Sydney, Sir John A. Macdonald (Prime Minister of Canada), 
Sir John Rose, and Sir Robert Herbert have been among the 
guests of their Royal Highness. 

Yesterday week, the anniversary of the birthday of Princess 
Victoria Adelaide, the Princess Royal of England and German 
Crown Princess, was observed in London in the customary 
manner. At Windsor the bells of St. George’s Chapel and 
St. John’s Church rang merrily at intervals. In the afternoon 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired in the Long Walk, 
Windsor Park. Her Royal and Imperial Highness Victoria 
Adelaide Mary Louisa was born on Nov. 21, 1840, and married 
the German Crown Prince on Jan. 25, 1858. 


Atan adjourned meeting of the subscribers of the Fitz- 
william (Milton) Hunt at Peterborough last Saturday, the 
master, the Hon. J. W. Fitzwilliam, M:P., announced that 
he would continue to hunt the country as usual. 

‘The suite of apartments vacant in Hampton Court Palace 
by the death of Mas. Hodson, have been granted by her 
Majesty to Uhdy William Brooke Phipps, widow of Lord 
William Brooke Phipps. 


MR. ERNEST GEORGE’S ETCHINGS OF OLD LONDON. 
Everyone who is familiar with the three beautiful volumes 
which contain Mr, George’s etchings in Belgium, on the Mosel, 
and on the Loire, will give a loyal welcome to his latest, and 
in some respects, perhaps, his most interesting work, the 
Etchings of Old London (Fine Art Society). These views 
of sites and buildings that are rapidly disappearing are 
twenty in number, and show, in no small measure, the 
skill of the artist as a picturesque draughtsman. Mr. 
George’s professional knowledge serves him in good stead 
in his choice of subject and in his method of treatment. 
The scenes are not presented with what one may term 
the barren accuracy of the photographer, but, while satis- 
factory from the standing-point of the architect, they 
gratify also the sense of beauty, which is by no means 
incompatible with accuracy. In a word, these etchings are 
works of art as well as historical memorials. To give to each 
of the plates the attention it deserves would require far more 
space than we have at our disposal. If not for the artist, yet 
tor the student of London antiquities, the most attractive 
etchings of the series are those representing buildings which 
have already disappeared. Look for instance at the Paul Pindar, 
Bishopsgate-street, ‘‘ but a year ago the richest example 
of domestic architecture in London.’”’ Mr. George adds: 
“Much of the original mansion was gone, and the portion 
that remained had become a tavern, but the beautiful bay 
window in two storeys was there in perfect condition, with its 
curiously carved panels and the lead lights in the original 
casements.’’? Sir Paul Pindar, a merchant prince of the time 
of Elizabeth, built the mansion on his return from Italy, but 
the design was entirely English. The loss of such a building 
is to be deplored, but Mr. George’s careful etching will fix it 
in the mind’s eye. And here we may observe, par parenthese, 
that another tavern still in existence, the Harbonr Master, 
Limehouse, affords an admirable example of Mr. George’s 
style. It overhangs the river, and forms the centre of a scene 
not -easily to be surpassed for picturesqueness. Considering 
the nursery-scaring monster given to us in the place of it, the 
loss of Temple Bar is to be deplored; but, as Mx. George 
observes, sarcastically: ‘‘'Those who removed this interesting 
and historic boundary can probably render a reason for so 
doing.’’ His etching of the old gateway is a good one, but 
as a work of art we prefer tle representation of St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, a gateway of earlier date, and happily 
still standing. Six years ago ‘temple Bar was carted 
away; and six years ago a venerable old inn, the Oxford 
Arms, Warwick-lane, shared a similar fate. This, too, 
is one of the memorials and the things of fame which 
Mr. George, with admirable fidelity, has preserved for 
us. Still more acceptable is the study of Oxford Market, 
Oxford-street, a once-familiar building, which disappeared 
from the eyes of Londoners three or four years since. 
Here we must pause; but assuredly not for lack of 
mutter. Something we should like to have said of the 
studies of Staple Inn, of Butchers’ Shops, Aldgate, of 
Millbank, and of Bartholomew-close. These four etchings 
would suffice, in our judgment, to give to an unknown artist a 
high reputation, but Mr. George has gained his long ago; and 
from the day when he received the warm praise of Mr. Ruskin, 
praise not too lavishly bestowed on any artist, his course has 
been singularly successful. he other day we noticed with 
interest his collection of water colours now exhibiting in New 
Bond-street. ‘he public, we believe, have testitied their 
approval of them in the best of all possible ways. ‘There can 
be little doubt that a verdict quite as satisfactory will be passed 
upon these etchings of Old London. 


Miss Miiller opened on Monday evening a palatial school 
erected by the London School Board at Kast Dulwich. 


THE CHURCH. 


The Very Rev. H. Law, Dean of Gloucester, died on 
Tuesday, in his eighty-seventh year. 

A new church, dedicated to St. Paul, has been opened at 
Keighley, free of debt. The Duke of Devonshire gave the site, 

On 'luesday afternoon the ceremony of consecrating the 
new Church of St. Augustine, Brighton-road, Croydon, was 
performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. : 

A form of prayer for the safety of our soldiers and sailors 
engaged in the two African Expeditions has been drawn up 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in the churches 
ot the diocese. 

The Rev. Alexander Grimston, M.A., Vicar of Lund-with- 
Kilnwick, Yorkshire, and Rural Dean of Harthill, has been 
appointed to the living of Stillingfleet, near York, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Canon Harper, Vicar of Selby. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has appointed the Rey, 
James Grain Brine, B.D., Rector of Lower Hardres, Canter- 
bury, Kent, to be Rural Dean of the Deanery of Canterbury, 
in the place of the Right Rev. Dr. Oxenden, late Bishop of 
Montreal, resigned. 

A meeting was held on Monday at Stratford-on-Avon to 
promote the restoration of the parish church. ‘Che report of 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner, architects, of London, on the 
proposed restoration works was adopted, the estimated cost 
being £12,000. 

At the Royal Victoria Coffee Hall and Tavern, Waterloo- 
road, on Sunday night, there was a large attendunce at the 
service conducted under the auspices of the Church of 
England Mission to the People. Mr. Alfred Sargant, general 
secretary Church of England Temperance Society, conducted 
the service. 

The Bishop of Peterborough having disapproved of the 
action of the committee for the restoration of Peterborough 
Cathedral, the work has been stopped. ‘The Dean has pub- 
lished a statement in which he says that all the committee 
propose to dois to raise the tower 15 ft., which, if not done 
now, cannot properly be done subsequently. 

The Bishop of Rochester presided at a meeting of the 
Council of the Rochester Diocesan Society on Monday. ‘The 
report of the committee appointed to consider the best means 
of augmenting the income of the society was adopted, and 
grants amounting to £350 were made for buildings. A special 
grant of £50 was made for the Sunday evening services in the 
Victoria Hall, Lambeth. 

At a meeting of ‘‘ Old Wellingtonians ’’ at Lambeth Palace, 
preliminary steps have been taken for the establishment of a 
Wellington College mission in some poor partof London. On 
Sunday morning the Bishop of Bedford preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, a considerable portion of the congregation being 
lay workers in the Hast London Mission now going on. Lord 
Willian Compton presided. on Saturday night at one of the 


. lectures in Clerkenwell in connection with the mission. 


At a meeting at Chester on ‘luesday of the clergy and laity 
appointed at the late Diocesan Conferences of Chester and 
Liverpool to consider what form the memorial to the late Dr. 
Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, should take, the Bishop presiding, 
it was unanimously decided that a medallion should be placed 
in Chester Cathedral, and a scholarship founded, to take the 
name of the Rev. Bishop, at the University of Oxford, and to 
be held alternately by the dioceses of Chester and Liverpool. 


Mrs. Power O’Donoghue will contribute a serial story, 
entitled ‘Shot and Shell,’ to the Neval and Military Magazine, 
the first chapters to appear in the January number. 

The Mayor of Sunderland, Mr. Alderman Preston, has 
received a cheque for £100 from the Marquis of Londonderry 
towards the the relief of the distress in that town. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


FEO HOO iia 2A de 


py Cree mba ee Bee a 


Ars REGENT-STREET. 


Yee CH MODEL COSTUMES.—DRAP 
- FRANCAISE, black, all wool, fully trimmed, mixed with 
striped velvet, and including sufticient material, with velvet, tor 
bodice unmude, 24 guineas, 

JAY’s, REGENT-STREET. 


CRAPE. 
Wa, Boschi JAY guarantee their Special 


Crapes for trimming will wear as Jong as the dress 
material, and that they will neither cockle nor shrink if satu- 


ted with water, 
mabe’ WONNES MNS, REGENT-STREET. 


as. per Yard, 


ATIN DUCHESSE (all silk), very bright, 


and makes a handsome Costume. 


AX'S. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


ARTNER (Sleeping), Lady or Gentleman, 
with £500, WANTED. One fourth share of profit in a safe 
commission business, old connection, capable of great extension, 
Principals only need apply.—Address, P. R., 848, Messrs. Deacon's 
Advertisement Offices, 154, Leadenhall-street, E.C, 


ENTISTRY.—Dr. G. H. JONES will 


forward from his only address, No. 57, Great Russell- 
street. opposite the British Museum, & Sixty-four Page 1LLUS- 
TRA GED PAMPHLET, GRATIS and BoStaey with list ot 
medals, diplomas, and awards at the great exhibitions. 
“Christian Union" says:— 

“ Before consulting a dentist the Pamphlet by Dr. G. H. Jones 
should be read by everyone, to tind where prize-medal teeth and 
workmansliip can be had at charges generally paid for the most 
inferior description of dentistry.” p 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY, 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge. 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion; 
Prepared by £.GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Facuity, 
69, Queen-street, City, 
London. 
Tamar, unlike ea pue ere Pur- 
> gatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
(Gos. pee irritation, nor interferes with 
business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. €d. a Box, 
Stamp included, 


}- LIEB’S EDIBLE FRUIT PILLS. 


TAMAR 


i DIEN 


A delicious Bon-Bon, the most effectual cure 
for Constipation, Headache, Bile, Indigestion, 


NO Liver Complaints, and all silments of the 
stomach, especially suited for Women, 

MORE Children, and the delicate, The best Family 
Medicine. Agrees with everyone. ‘Taken 

NAUSEOUS eagerly bychildren. Highly recommended by 


the Faculty, Of all Chemists, at 1s, 1}d., 
2s, 9d.. 4s. Gd., 11s. per Box; or pepe? trom 
the Sole Consignees. A. POSENER and 0v., 
Mansell-street, London. 


DVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.—Symptoms 


a of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, with special advice as to 
Diet, ‘Lhis little pamphlet appeals porcine to those who have 
allowed the palate to decide akeathea | for them, and have paid 
the inevitable penalty of their folly’’—Globe. Sent for onestamp. 
J.M. hicnanrps, Publisher, 46, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


MEDICINE, 


ET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF PERRY 


DAVIS' PAIN KILLER.—It instantly relieves and cures 
severe scalds, burns. sprains, bruises, toothache, headache, 
pains in the side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheu- 
jiatic pains. Taken internally cures at once coughs, sudden 
colds, cramp in the stomach, colic, diarrhea, and cholera 
jnufantum. PAIN KILLER is the great household medicine, 
and has stood the test of tifty years. Any Chemist can supply 
it at Is. lad. and 2s, Yd. 


IS YOUR MOTTO? Send. name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. tid.; colours, 7s. 
The arins of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, xs. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with vrest. 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. —T. CULLETON, 25, Uran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-!ane). 


3 
ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
5) Envelopes, all stumped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of stecl 
Dieincluded. Sent toany part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Murtin’s-lane), 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 


Fitty best quality, 2s, 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 60 each, 50 Eni- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-strect, St, Martin’s-lune, W.U. 


ITREMANIE Process for imitating 


Ancient and Modern Stained Glass. Brilliant in 
colouring, and permanent. The method learned in a few 
minutes, Elegantand rofitable art-work for ladies. New designs 
now ready suitable for churches, chapels, clubs, halls, and 
private houses, Prospectuses, testimonials, and full instruc- 
tions sent post-free.—J. BARNARD and SON, Sole Inventors, 
233, Oxford-strect, London, W. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs, 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is. per 100. 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING, PAINTING. andILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, MENU CARDS, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 


VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly 


engraved, and 100 CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 
RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


W HITE WOOD ARTICLES for Painting, 
&c., Tables, Blotting Books, Stuti 3 ig 
Knives, &e.. Price-List tress RORGES  COReer a SPEE 
Wo. Bannan, 119, Edgware-road, London, 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
Sure, safe, and effectual, No restraint 
GOUT of diet required during use, 
PLLLS oe Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, per 
* OX. 


PROFESSOR BROWNE and ELLIOTT’S 


TONIC LOTION, an unequalled Restorer of the Hair, 
arresting the fall, and imparting a healthy and natural growth 
to the roots. It will produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers. 
moustaches, and eyebrows, Price, 3s, 6d., 5s. ucd., 108, 6d., and 
2ls., free by post.—47 and 120, Fenchurch-street, London, 1.C. 


TOWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d.; 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stumps by 
the maker, E.T. YOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


SIMPLE FACT ABOUT KEATING’S 

COUGH LOZENGES.—There is absolutely no remedy 
that is s> speedy in giving relief, so certain to cure, and yet the 
most delicate cau take them. O17 Lozenge gives ease. Sold 
in 134d. Tins. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach eran eral noes The Ointment i ival 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and thetmatlem, ie 


Awarded 
the 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


MENIER, in 3 lb. and 3 1b, 
PACKETS. 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883, 


( Hocores 


For 
_ BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


Ce COLAT MENTIEN.—Awarded Twenty- 
Bight 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annnally 
exceeds 25,000,000 Lb. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


Co Rorerar MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Mxhibition, 1884, 


(RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’"—Stundard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY, 
ykrs COCOA EXTRACT. 
‘Strictly pure, easily assimilated," — 


W.W. Svoppanr, Anaiyst. for Bristol, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


CHWEITZER’S COCOMTIN A. 
Ag Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
Guaranteed Pure soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas 'hickened yet Weakened with 
Arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper, 

The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digest- 
ive Beverage for “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps for years in all Climates, Requires no Cooking. A tea- 
spoonful to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 

in Air-Tight Tins. 1s. tid.. 88., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 

H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.0. 


Brows & POLson’s (Obs prLour 
18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


Browns & PeLson’s ({OBS your 
FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brows & POLson’s {ORN pueur 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Brown & Person's Coss pious 


FOR THE SICK ROOM, 


Be2Rown & PoLson’s (CoBs prLour 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REVUTATION. 


LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC 


_ ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, renovated and refur- 
nished, offers a delightful winter residence. A conservatory. 
covering 60 square yards, connected with the house, an 
commanding raugnificent views of Wharfedale, hasrecently been 
added. Reduced winter terms. 

Address, Manager, Wells House, Ikley, vid Leeds. 


O FAT PERSONS.—How to remove 


A. superfiuons fat, cure obesity, and improve the health 
without semi-starvation dietary or fatiguing exercise, by F. C, 
RUSSELL (late of 15, Gower-street), Recipe and other par- 
ticulars will be sent free on receipt of stamped envelope to F.C. 
RUSSELL, Woburu Ifouse, Store-st., bedford-sq., London, W.C. 


Pays | 


(occ. 


(PRE NATIONAL DOG SHOW. 


The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be 
eee CURZON MALL, BIRMINGHAM, on DEC, ], 2, 3, 
ancl 4, 

The PRIVATE VIEW on MONDAY NEXT, DEO. 1, Ad- 
mission to Three o' Clock, 4s. ; from Three till Nive, 2s, 6d.; after 
that hour, 1s. On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, up to Five 
p.m., 1s.; and from Five to Nine, Gd. On ‘THORSDAY, Is. 
Children half price, excepting on 'Tuesday and Wednesday from 
Five to Nine p.m. 

Doors open at 9.30 a.m., and close at Nine p.m. On Thursday, 
doors close at Five, and the show at 5.30. 

For Excursion Trains see lucal railway bills, 

Gronrce Beron, Secretary. 


‘HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE and 
POULERY SHOW, 1384. 
‘The THIRTY-SIXTH GREAT ANNUAL EXILIBITION 


of FAT CATULE, SUEKP, PIGS, POULTRY, CORN, ROOTS, 
and IMPLEMENTS will be held in BINGLEY HALL, BIR- 
MINGHAM, on SATURDAY, NOY, 20. Admissicn to witness 
the Judging of the Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, but not the Poultry, 
103,35 Monday, Dee, 1, 58.3 ‘Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1s.; Wednesday, 
Wage Hoand Thurnday, Dec. 4, 1s., till Five o’Clock; after that 
jour, bd. 

For Excursion Trains, and other special arrangements, see the 
advertisements and the bills of the various Companies. 


ANNES.—Hétel Beau Site. Adjoining 
Lord Brougham's property. Beautiful and sheltered, 
situation. Large gardens; Jawn-tennis. Baths, lifts, 200 
chambers, Moderate churges.—Georcus GougoLrTz, Proprietor. 


EGLI.—Grand Hétel Pegli (formerly 


De la Méditerranée). Facing the sea. south aspect, sur- 
rounded by gardens and mountains. Climate unsurpassed, Sani- 
tary arrangements; satisfactory charges. Buch ur-Durnen, Prop. 


MASSEILLES.— Grand Hotel Louvre, 


and Paix. Largest in Marseilles; universal reputation 
for modern comforts; moderate charges. Lift, table d'liéte, bil- 
liards, baths, omnibus.—Paun. Nevscuwanper and Co., Proprs. 


APLES.—Hiétel Métropole (Cook's 
epee house). Pension from Sf., with wine. Restaurant, 
eaf4, English bar. Grand establishment of baths, Hammam 
and others, sea and fresh water, 


ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co, 


| Vermouth, combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with 
quinine. Refreshing, tonic, and digestive. Of Wine Merchants, 
and F. CINZANO and CO., Corso Ke Umberto, 10, Turin, 


ENSIONNAT de Mdlle. SCHOLLMEYER, 


- Avenue Brugmann, 16, Bruxelles.—Higher Education in 
Scientific Bronches. Foreign Languages, Music, Painting, dc. 
Resident certificated French and English Governesses, Pleasant 
family life; home comforts. Large garden, in a healthy 
situation, References—Ceheimrath Dr. Mayer, Auchen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle); O, Giinther, Esq., Antwerp. 


~ 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
ThreadneedJe-street, E.C.; Charing-cross, S.W,; Oxford- 
street (corner of Vere-street), W. FIRE. Established 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. LIFTS. 
Established 1810. Specially low rates for young lives. Large 
bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


NTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, South Kensington.—London, 1854. 


(Or MEDAL AWARDED to 
ALT. and § CO. - for 
EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 
EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALM BREWERS. 
Stores and Oftices—21 to 31, Pancras-road, London. 
T IST of Prices to be obtained of all the 
7 | principal Deuwlers. 


Omnilui; tram passes door, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for Acidity of the Stommnch, rtburn, 
Headache, Gont, and Indigestion, and safest operient for 


delicate constitutions, ladies, and children, Of alt Chemists. 


* 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


“NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, a beautiful Christmas Gift-Book, 


MHE FERN PORTFOLIO. Price 8s. By 


ANOIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of “The Fern 
panne? Autumnal Leayes,’’ &c. One large volume (18 by 
j2 inches), elegantly bound in cloth, including, in tifteen plates 
elaborately drawn, life size, exquisitely. coloured from niture, 

nd accompanied by descriptive text, ail the species of British 
verns, which comprise a large proportion of the Ferns of 
Ame rica, and of many other parts of the world, y 

vhis work stands alone, no ether publication dealing with the 
subject giving ab-olute facsimiles in form, colour, and venation 

(the tronds of ferns. , 
one plates are wonderful.""—Mr, R, D, Blackmore, 


Brevier 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; paste grain 
roan, 2s. 2d., 


OMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
GOMMON PRAYER FOR TEACHERS AND STU- 
By Various Authors. 
id with the Prayer Book, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; 
jmitation seal, Ss, 2d.; paste grain roan, 3s. 4d.; limp calf, 
4s. Gd.; limp morocco circuit, 6s. 4d. 


\WE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, 
The New Testament. With Commentary by Various 
Anthors, With Two Maps und numerous Ilustiations, Royal 
dbo, cloth bourds, red edges, Hs.; or, in Six Parts, 80 pp., paper 
wrapper, 6d. each. Cares for binding the six Parts, 1s. Gd. each, 


MmHE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. 


The Old Testament. With Commentary by Various Authors, 
With numerous Illustrations, Now publishing in Monthly 
Parts, 40 pp.. paper wrapper, 6d. each. Part IT. just ready. To 
be completed in about eighteen Monthly Parts. 

This Commentary is a Reprint of the Society's Commentary 
on the Bible. 


NEW BOOKS BY MRS. EWING. 
Dees. DARWIN’S DOVECOT. 


DENTS. 
‘Also, bound 


By 


sy J. UW. EWING, Author of “ Jackanapes,"’ &e, With 
Ilustrations by RK. Calduecott. Small 4to, paper bourds, 1s. 

EW SERIES OF VERSE BOOKS. By 

J. Tl. EWING, Author of “Jackanapes,’’ &c. With 


Coloured Lilushations by R, André, Small 4to0, ornamental 


“y boards, Is. euch. 
TTL BOY AND WOODEN PAPA POODLE AND OTHER 
PETS, 
| TONGUES IN TREES. 


ie BLOB BELLS ON THE 
una) DF N 
en TOUCH HIM IF YOU DARE. 


DOLLS HOUSEKEEPING. 
ACKANAPES. By JULIANA HORATIA 


EWING. Small 4to, with Seventeen Illustrations by 
Randolph Caldecott. Paper boards, 1s, 
LUE AND RED; or, The Discontented 


Lobster, By J. H. EWING. With Ilustrations by André, 
printed in Colours. Ornamental paper boards, price 3s. bd. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


ORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. 
HUNT. With Map. Feup 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Rowe BRITAIN. By the Rey. 
Prebendary SCARTH, Rector of Wrington, Somerset, 
With Map. Feap 8vv, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A NGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By GRANT 
A ALLDN, Esq.,B A. Feap 8vo, cloth board, 28, 6d. 

it any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass,» general 
and popular view of our Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and 
Jaws, is cannot do better than study this careful and con- 
scientious epitome of those subjects."’—spectator, 


Cee BRITAIN. By Professor RHYS. 


With Two Maps. Feap 8yo., cloth bourds, 3s. || r 
“Woy instruction will be found in a small compass.’’—Daily 
Chronicle, 


In preparation. 


GCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. 


YORK POWELL. 
OST-NORMAN FOREIGN 


INFLUENCES. By H, G. HEWLETT, 
THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 

[A Set of Works designed to present the chief races of Europe 
as they emerge outot prehistoricdarkness into the lightfurnished 
by their exriiest recorded words. “he literature dealt with covers 
a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.] 


NGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By 
the Rey. Professor EARLE. Fcap svo, cloth boards, 

e, Gl, 

“1s almost a perfect model of a popular handbook. ... It 
will probubly be real through with enjoyment by many persons 
who never suspected that they coud feel any interest in its 
suliject.””"—Athenwum, Fe 

“Isa delightful book in its way, and one which can hardly fail 
i interest both the schuiar and the gencral reader,”’"—saturday 

teview, 


GLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. 
MORFILL, M.A. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“This book will supply au admirable introduction to a system- 
atic study of Slavonic literature.’—Scotsman. 
Others in preparation. 


N OLD STORY OF BETHLEHEM. 


ve _ By the Author of “* The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’? With 
Six Plates, beautifully priuted in colours, Illuminated cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d: 


GOCIETY FOR- PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

London: Northwmoberland-avenue, Quaring-cross, W.C.; 43, 
Queen Victoria-street, 1.0.; 26, St. George’s-place, 8.W.; and 
135, North-street, Brighton. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


: Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
CY NG ay was RANDOLPH, Author of 
“ Gentinnella,”’ &. 3 vols, 
WES OF SWARDEAM, By the Rev, W. O. PEILE. 
3 vols, 
RALPH RAEBURN. By JOHN BERWICK HAR- 
WOOD. Author of * Lady Flivia,’’ &. 3 vols. * 
LOVE AD eee By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
uthor of © Kitty.” 2 vois, 
TH CARDICS. By WILLIAM GEORGE WATERS. 
_ 7 voTs, [Next week. 
WETWO. By EDNA LYALL, Author of “Donovan.” 
second and Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 
Huns and Bracken, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


4 MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
New Presentation Edition. Now ready, price6s., in! vol., hand- 
somely bound in extra cloth, gilt sides, back, and top (post 6d.), 


iat 

I SHMAEL: The New Novel. By the 

Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Phantom 

Portnne,” &e. 

“Ishmael” must take its place as one of the most remarkable 
of Miss Braddon’s works.”—Athenewm. 

London: J, and R. Maxwetx; and at all Libraries, 

Booksellers, &e, 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


T,°YAL BRAVE, AND TRUE. 
4 By ALIOL O'CONNELL. 

~ The grand-danghter of the great Irish Liberator has written 
a novel of genuine and sterling value,” 

London: J. and R. MAxwewt, Shoe-lane; and at all Libraries, 


Now ready, in 1 yol., price 2s., picture boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt; 
38. 6d., half morocco; postuge, 4d., 


yar REALITIES. By M. L. BARRY.: 
A Collection of Stories illustrative of the Lite of Poor 
and Mard-Worked London. 
Loudon: J. and R, Maxwexn, Shoe-lane ; 
and at all Bookstalls, &c. 


Just published, crown &vo, price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt, 


TJVYES, GREAT AND SIMPLE. By Mrs. 


G. W. TOOLEY. Being short biographies of eminent 
Mich and women, inciuding Princess, Alice, General Gordon, 
vil Wolseley, Henry Irving, H. M. Stanley, &c. 
London: W. Ken and Co., 23, Puternoster-row, E.C. 


New Edition, now ready, price 2s., 


») OHN BULL’S NEIGHBOUR IN HER 
TRUE LIGHT, By “ A Brutal Saxon.” 


pes Wrifer surpasses Max O’Rell in his own style.’’—Court 
nl, 


London: Wyatan and Sons, All Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
_A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
Price Is., profusely illustrated, with ornamental cover, 


ULUS FRENCH TOY-BOOK. 


Bareman, Paternoster-square; Mmyzizs, Edinburgh. 


oc re rae gee RA feien Ty aRcd pacing Ne Mae Win Le irene nS 
P!PROVED POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM 

FOR 1885.  Systemutically arranged, and all the most 
modern improvements. Superior, 224 pages, post-free, 38. 6d, 
Circulars tree, —Srantey Gipuons and Uo., 8, Guwer-st., London, 


7 ra - a 
NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
DOUBLE CHRISTMAS Bee with Nearly One Hundred 
‘ ee ustrations. 
Price One Shilling ; by post, One Shilling and Threepence. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
vy, JIAGA ZINE for DECEMBER contains 
1, THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A, By J. Comyns Carr. 
With Illustrations. 
Il, THE SQUIRE A’ VAUXHALL. By Austin Dobson, 
With Lilustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
IIL, A CHKISTMASTIDE IN THE KHYBER PASS. By 
Archibald Forbes. 
IV. CLOVELLY, By F. POLLOCK. With Illustrations by 
LL. . O'brien. 
V. A WAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters VITI., IX., X. (to he 
continued) By Hugh Conway, Author of “Called 
OK 
VI. S1. GUIDO. By Richard Jefferies. With Illustrations by 
Alfred Parsons, 
VII, OUR MISSION ''O ABYSSINIA. By F. Villiers. With’ 
_ illustrations by KF. Villiers. 
VIIL. CALVADOS, Part I, By Mary Mather. With Ilus- 
¥ trations by W. J. Hennessy. 
IX. ae J ; ‘ERRIBLE MAN (to be continued). By W.E. 
orris, 
X. NUN AND STEEL MAKING IN SOUTH WALES. By 
i Bernard H. Becker. With [lustrations by A. Morrow. 
Xi. A FAMILY OF ADVENTURERS: The sforzas of Milan, 
By C. #. Keary, With Hlustrations. 
TH! PATH OF DUTY. By Henry James. 
The Number also contains Eight full-page Illustrations, 
choicely printed on plate paper. 
Maominran and Co., London. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 18, 


'TOHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. 
OONTENTS. 
THE PRINCESS TORHANY1. illustrated by Harry Furniss, 
ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS. 
GUY, NEP, PROS, AND OTHERS. Dlustrated by A. T. Elwes, 
FOOD AND FEEDING. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payn. Chay 
XXILI.—An Unexpected Ally. Chap, XXIV.—Manager 


Chap, XXV.—'l'wo Distinguished Visitors. Chap. XAV 
Two Actresses, Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

London; Saurri, KLper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 

M DECEMBER DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price One Shilling; postage, 3d. 
Contains— 
A SPLENDID CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH PICTURE, 
Se eto entitled 


2 from the Oil Painting by Laslett J. Pott, 
Printed by Messrs. Leighton Brothers, Colour Printers to the 
“ Tliustrated London News ”’ 

A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FASILION PLATE, 
showing the New Models of Dress and the Fashionable Colours 
and Materials, 

FULL-SIZED CUT-OU!' PAPEL PATTERN of an Elegant 


Casaque, ; 
A LARGE DIAGRAM SHE, for Cutting out various 
tull-sized Garments, ) 
EIGHTY-FUUb PAGES LELTERPRESS, 
Profusely Illustrated, Music size, of the w Paris Models, 
New Bonnets, Costumes, Manties, Jackets; Modes tor Ladies, 
Young and Old; Mashions for Children ; Original Articles from 


NOVELETYE—* A TIFT," 
A Story of the French Republic. 
SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by THe biLKwoRM. 
MYRA’S ANoOWERS, &e. 
A SUPERB DESIGN tor Braiding the Figaro Jacket. 
ALMANAO FOR THE YEAR 138d. rt 
A Magnificent COLUURED PLATE OF DESIGNS tor Curtain 
Borders in Antique Lace. 
Gousavp and Son, 39 und 40, Bedturd-strect, Covent-garden, 


LFts's DIARIES, 
Now ready for 1885. 


KTTS’S DIARIES 


meet every requirement, being the cheapest, best, and 
inust practical Kind in use, Lhey are patronised by her Majesty 
the Queen, the Koyal Family, the Nobility, and all the Govern- 
ment Offices, Hyery variety. Send tor Price-List and Catalogue 
trom any bookstall or stationer. ‘These well-knuwn and old- 
established Diaries are published only by 
CoO., 


[®2ES, SON, and Limited, 


38, King William-street, London bridge. 


‘ODELLING in Clay and Wax.—A 

Guide, by MORTON EDWARDS, Vost-free, 1s. 1d, 

Clay, wax, stands, &., at LECHERLIER, BARB, and CO.,, 
60, Regent-street, W. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


ACN) Aer, JHOMU PRN AoE 


1s. Gd., or 19 stamps by post, secured in wrapper, 


ISEASES of WOMEN, and their 
HOM@@OPATHIC TREATMENT. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
M.D.; revised by W. EPPS, L.R.U.P., M.1.0.8, 
Derangemeuts incidental to the various periods of lite fully 
prescribed for. 
DiIsHASES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, Is., or 13 stamps, 
J. bvpvs und Co., 170, Piccudiily; and 48, Threadneedle-stiect. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) to the National 
Institution tor Diseases of the skin. Ninth Edition, 2s, 6d, 


{RUPTIONS; Their Rational Treatment. 


London: G, Hro1, 15+, Westminster Bridge-road, 


Is., post-tree, 


ZEMORRHOIDS AND PROLAPSUS. 


‘Theirimmediuteand painlesscure. By G. EDGELOW, M.D. 
Have and CAULFIELD, 7, Priuces-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


rYRELOAR’S 
Bevssens eee ie 


8s. 3d, per yard. dd, per yard, 
33. 6d. 4, ay oo 


” moo 


eee ong 58.00. yy ay 
sive in design, Special in quality, 


TRELOAR and SONS, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


GRATEFUL—COMVORTING. 

« By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
luws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
| pps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately-favoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
| judiciotis use Of such articles of diet that a 

constitution may be gradually built up until 
\strong enough to resist every tendency to 
\disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating ena us Sache attack wherever 

there isa wea oint. @ may escape many 
C 0 C (0) A. | a fatal shatt by ieeping ourselves well fortified 

with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,’’—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

se Go.. HOMEOPATITC CHEMISTS. 

AMES EPPS and CO... HOME uy 5 
‘i Also Makers of EPPS'’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


(CHUBB'S 
PAteENt GAFFES. 


FIRE and THIEF - RESISTING. 
63, ST, JAMES'S-STREET, PALL-MALL. 
128, QUEEN VICTORIA-STRELT, B.C, 
Price-Lists post-free. 


BF?s’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


(oc 5 
ASTSHAOUB 


pits. 


cot. ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
. FOR LIVER. 


i PILLS 
Cee 8 ce ne pe ee 


‘ PILLS 
acacia aS piosamamen INDIGESTION, 


; Out S PILLS, 
oe erin ar FOR HEARTBURN. 


OXFORD-STREET. 


Her yurd, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


Silk is now lower in price than at any period sinco thes, d. 
French Revolution, 1843. 
One thousand Pieces of new Brocaded Satins, combining 
all the Fashionable coldurings. Theso are the Cheapest 
Silks ever subynitted .. . ‘ +: - . 2s. td. to 5 6 
60 Pieces of Rich Brocaded Velvets in all the new 
coloured mixtures .- “- - - +. 6s.6d.to 9 11 
00 PIECES of BLACK 
BEI EIS 6 is cient ayer cee (fees > ee 
20) Pieces Colonred Satin Stripes .. ee! we ss «~ 36 
800 Pieces of Funcy sills aud Satins in different designs, 
specially made tor Costumes "= a8 on + 811 
00 PIECES of BLACK BROCADED 
VELVETS, SAVIN GROUND, trom .. iid o £i1 
2000 Pieces of Plain Silks, Satins, and Merveilleux to 
match the brocades, trom. as + ee ~- 26 
Coloured ‘Iwill-faced Ali-Silk Satins, usually sold at 
4s. 6d, + ws os + “. . - 26 
Patterns post-fre 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 
NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. ae 
. de 
Devonshire, Witney, Scotch, and other SERGES, in ot 
various shades of Navy, Cream, Black, Bronze, 
&e.; all Wool, very wide’ .. ts ae Ml. to 1 6 
Homespun Cashmere Bege, mixed colours... « + 190 


NEw AUTUMN DRESSES. 


8, d. 
All the usual and several distinctly New Shades of ; 
Colour in Ottoman Casimir Angola Foulés .. we he 
Cashmere @' Italie; all wool, very durable... ee oe WO 
Id.to 2 9 


French Merinos, very wide .. oe ay . 2 § 
Very tine #rench Cashmeres AS a a eee Ra ey BLD: 
Velvet Velveteens, much improved in make, colour, 


and price .. ue 1, os - 23,3d.to 3 3. 
A Black Velveteen, specially cheap = weniberss! ALE 
Patterns post-free. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 
DBs MATERIALS. 
£5. d. 
Cream-coloured Richly-embroidered Alsatian Lawn 
Robes, double quautity of wide embroidery, 
. each Ms. ul. 168. 9d,,and 18 9 
Finely-worked Cashmere Robes in "k and all the 
new shades of Brown, Bronze, Grey, Dark Green, 
Navy, Drab, &e., extra quantity of embroidery, 
euch 118 6 


COMPOSITE ROBES, 20 yards in each; a great novelty, 
in every combination of style and colour, all 
Wool © .. o on an on os @uch 1.1.0 
CLEARANCE SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK PREVIOUS 
VO REBUILDING, 


| lee ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET 
AND RBEGENT-STREET. 


{ASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 
Elegant Mantles and Cioaks, 
Beautitul Miliinery, 
and a choice variety of New Costumes 
trom the lirst, Houses 


in Paris. 
ILLUSTRATED FASHTONS FREE. 
inspection is respectful solicited 


at PETER ROBIN 5 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 25) to 202, KREGENT-STREDT. 


N RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
F TELEGRAM, 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation—no mutter the distance —with an excelent 
fitting Dressinaker (if desired), without any 
ay a whatever. 
dilvess— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WAREILOUSE, 
RUGEN'T-S'TREN LT. 


ne 7a 
NV OURNING FOR FAMILIES, 
IN CORRECT TASTE, 

cau be purchased at PH'UER ROBLNDUON'S, of Regent-street, 

ata great saving im price, 

Skirts in new Mourning 
Fabrics, trimmed Crape 
or otherwise oe By 

Muntles to correspond, trom 2 to 5 guineas, 
ILLUSTRATED PASHIONS FRE. 


35s. to 5 guineas, 


LACK MATERIAL COSTUMES, both 


with and w.thout Crape, bennutitully and 
fashionably designed. 
The largest variety that can by min any one establishment, 
ranging from 208. 6d, to 10 guineas, 
ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS FREE. 


ILK COSTUMES, beautifully made, 
copied from the most expensive French Models, 
at4.5,7, and up to 20 guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS PRER. 


ARM WINTER CLOAKS, lined Fur, 


new shapes, from 49s. 6d, to 10 guineas. 
A beautiful and fashionable variety sent to the country on 


approbution, 


SUPE RLORG BLACK STL Ks, 
at ds. 110., 48. 6d., 5s, Od., Us. 3d., 78. 6d. 
Highly reconnnended by PHTER ROBLNSON, 
Av Immelise Stock, 
trom 2s. upwards, 


LANGE and SUPERIOR 
of Broché Velvets, Broche sutins, &e., 
in various beautiful designs, 
tor Mantles and Dresses, 
from. Us. bd. to 10s. bd. per yard, 


ReneS agama 
pV ENING DRESSES, DINNER DRESSES. 
An extensive variety, 

New Styles, beantitully and fashionably made, 
Black Grenadine trom 1 guinea, 
Bluck Brussels net frome 29s, 6d. 
Black Lace from 3 guineas. 
Black Merv, with various novel combinations, from 34 guineas. 


pects POST FREE. 


Made-up articles or materials 


STOCK 


by the yard promptly forwarded, 
PETER ROBESON, 6 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


RESS SHIRTS.—The New Rib’d Pique 
Dress Shirts, in eight different sizes, 14 tu 17 inch, to wear 
with one stud, 7s. bd., 5s.6d. each. Self-measure and list of 
prices, &c., tree by post. 
kh. FOWD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


RESS SHIRTS.—EUREKA DRESS 


SHIRTS, A large stock ready made in eight different 
sizes, 14 to 17 inch, to wear with one stud or three, 6s., 78. 6d., 
$s. td, 98. 6d, In single boxes ready tor use, by parcels post tree, 
R. FORD and Uv., 41, Poultry, London. 


JRGIDIUS. 
4 ‘The only Flannel Shirts 


That never shrink in washing. 
‘Lhree for 3¥s. 6d. Patterns tree per post. 
R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 


()GIDIUS. 


Never shrinks in Washing. 
Soft as silk, and very elastic. 
¥ree by Parcels Post, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


 Gcascuha CURED BY 
R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottle. 
A UEARAN. (OLDS. 
($OLDS. 


AUEARAM 
ALARM. (COLDS. 


TL inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 


will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
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oy OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS. 


\HE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
- ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 


S m 
THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 

4 ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 

With the Patent string Adjustinent produces 

A sreater volume and finer «quality of tone, the 

strings being carried through the solid metal 

frame, so that it is almost impossibie for them 

to pull round or slip, and thus get oubof tune. 


een ee 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


Z ENTIRELY NW CONSTRUCTION, 
With the Patent Consolidated Metal Framing, 
cast in a single solid piece, is capable ot beariug 
an atonnt ot strain tar in excess of any that 
has yet been brought to bear inthe most modern 
development of the instrument. 


[HE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
ENTIRELY N 


Fe CONSTRUCTION. 

With the Putent 1 h Check Repeater 
Action replaces intricacy mplicity, affording 
pertect leverage to the linger of the performer, 


7 x 
BRINSMEAD PIAN 
ENTIRELY NW JONSTRUCTION. 
Patent String Compensator preserves 
trument. Now, both in the violin wud 
‘torte, the immense pressure caused by 
the be on of the strings has the natural elect 
of depressing the sounding board, and thus 
causing depreciation of the tone, but in the 
Brinsmeut Piano any or every note can in a 
Mhoment be readjusted by means of w leverage 
bar, Which raises or depresses the strings us in 
the cuse of the bridge of the violin, 


HE 


The 


the ins! 
the p 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
The Patent Sustenente Sounding Board covers 
the entire area of the buck of the instrument, 
aud its method of attachment is such as to 
secure the greatest umount of elasticity; in 
addition, if 1s adjusted to a delicate et in 
accordance with true acoustic principles, the 
eflect of which on the reverberating agency is 
of vital importance, 


BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 

The Patent string Adjustment supersedes the 

wooden Wrest plank, and its clumsy old pegs, 

and the consequent grave defect of quickly 

getting out of tune. euse, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained, 


BRINSMEAD PIANO, 
EN'TIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
The “ Limes" saysi—''The Cross of the 
Legion of Honour has been conterred on Mr, 
John Brinsmead.” 


+ 7 
BRINSMEAD PLANO. 
EN'LIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
The * Daily Velegraph '" says:—'The King 
of Portugullis appointed Messrs. John Britis- 
mead and Sons iuukers of piunofortes to his 
Majesty.” 


THE 


TA 


rye 


MXHE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
EN'TIREL V CONSTRUCTION, 
The ‘standard’? suysi—*'The King of 
Portugal has conterred the Knighthood of the 
Royal” Portuguese Order of our Lady of 
Conceigao of Villy Vijozu on Mar. John Brins- 
mead, the founder of the finn of John Brins- 

Inead wid Buus, Londen,’? 
MXHE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT, 

‘The * Datiy News" paysi—"the appoint- 

meutof Vianoforte Manutacturers to the King 

of Buyaria hus been conterred on Mesors. Jolin 
Brinsineud and Sons, of London.” 


7a 4 
THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
The Echo" suys:—"'Uhe nearest approach 
to perfection with which we are acquainted, 
Umess the whole plan is radicady changed, it 
Would seem impossible to make any further 
advances.” 


MXHE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 

ENLLIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
The“ Llustrated London News" suys:—* Lhe 
Fee of the Brinsmend tirm is to give the 
vest Minne of its Kind, the best of materials, the 
best of care, the best of taste, and the best of 
finish; and this is why the manutactory iu 
Kentish Lown sends down to Wigmore-strect 
sv diany pianos perfect in scale, sustuined tn 
tone, eiastic in buik, with equal and responsive 
touch, und, in fect, as near as possible to that 
ideal that all musicians mustrequire—a thing 

ot beauty ’ thas is *ajoy for ever.'’” 


BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


r. Sold by all Chemists, 28. 'd.a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
poe plesaee ¥. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., LU. 


Pos 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
The “Graphic”? suys:—"This splendid ine 
strument haus the unusual compass of seven 
octaves und & half, and has a greatly increased 
length and weight of string bebween the bridges, 
While the Sostenente sounding board is so con- 
structed as tu respond to the vibration of the 
strings with extreme readiness.” 


TXHE BRINSMEAD PIANO 
ENTIRELY N CONSTRUCTION, 
Sims Reeves suys:—"1t is everything that 

could be desired.” 


MXHE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Ch. Gounod says:—" Tone full and sustulued ; 
touch of perfect evenness throughout.” 


4 7 
Pas BRINSMEAD PIANO, 
_,. ENLIRELY N&W CONSTRUCTION, 
Nicholas Rubinstein, D. Maguus, and the 
Chevalier Antoine de Konutski say:—" We, the 
undersigned, after having attentively examined 
the pianos exhibited, declure that the palm 
belongs to the house of Brinsmeut,’’ 


BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Viadimir de  Vachiann  suys:—" Truly 
mutchiess pianos,” 


BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
F. A. Gevaert suys:—* Lhe imaguiticent 
pose is only equalled in its beauty und finish 
vy its admirable purity of sound.” 


a 


fh 


MYHE AD PIANO. 
ILY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
“he purity of tone wid 
fent mechanism called forth warm 
eulogics trom ull competent critics.” 
TNHE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


ENLIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION, 

These improvements have gained Gold Medals 

and Highest Awards at all the recent Iiter~ 

national Exhibitions at’ which they have been 
exhibited, 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. § 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 
ek as by numerous patents throughout the 
world, 


BRINSMEAD and SONS. 


PIANOS may be Hired for Three Years, after 
Which tine they become the property of the 
hiver without turther payment. Prom £478. per 
quarter, or for sale from $d guineas npwards, 


gy OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, and 2, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufactory: 
THE BRINSMEAD WORKS, GRAFTON-ROAD, 
KENTISH-TOWN, N.W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues 
poct-iree. 


Oa 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 
hea CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
(OHAFPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


No. 123, 7 

Containing tlie following popular Dance Music :— 
Fontainebleau Waltz on a .. H.R.H. Duke of Albany, 
Mon Amour Waltz... .. + ++ P. Bucalossi. | 
Mother Hubbard Polka .. .. Caroline Lowthian, 
Rip Van Winkle Galop «2 oe +. Charles D'Albert. 
Rip Van Winkle Polka .. a. +» Charles D’ Albert. 
Old London Lancers o . +» ©. Coote. 
Daisy Valse Luke Wheeler. 


La Princesse des Canaries Quadrilles.. ©. Coote, 
Kuss Valse... ve . ae .. Johann Strauss, 
La Pergola Polka E. Marie. 


Price 1s. F; post-free, 1s. 2d. 
HAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- 
street, London ; City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 


if herr BY JURY. By W. S. Gilbert 


and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now performing at the 
Savoy Theatre. Complete words and music, 3s. net; pianoforte 
solo, 2s. 6d, net. 


Ca and CO.’"S NEW SONGS. 
ID ME GOOD-BYE (Just. Published). 


- Words by F. B. Weatherly. For Soprano, Tenor, Contralto, 
Baritone, or Bass. Price 2s. net. ‘“* Bid me Good-bye’ will 


rival in popularity all previous songs by this favourite coim- 

poser,” 

N OTHER. P.TOSTI. Sung by all the 
principal Vocalists. 


A* VESPERS. P. TOSTI. 
\ HERE MEMORY DWELLS. ISIDORE 


DE LARA. 


Came OF THE WEST. CAROLINE 
LUWTHIAN 
ATES OF THE WEST. As a Vocal 
Duet. 


RIPPLING TIDE. Mrs. MONCRIEFF. 


Mrs. Moncrieff’s greatest success, 


N ¥ TRUST: T.. DE LARA, 
So SWEET A STORY. COTSFORD 


DICK. 
eee wens, YET NOT FAREWELL, 


CAROLINE LOWVILIAN, 


Price Ys. euch net, 
Cuapretiand Co.,60, New bond-streel, W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


NEY DANCE MUSIC. 
PpHYLLUs WALTZ. P. BUCALOSSL 
Ges FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


JAHRWOHL WALTZ. CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN. 

Place AND TAN POLKA. CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN, 


er SEULE VALSE. LUKE WHEELER. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, Nee eeeet: and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


HAPPELL and ©O0.”S ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 
from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the 'I'hree-Years’ System, from 
£1 5s. per quarter.—50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


COCcs and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 


Seven Stops. including Sub-bass and Sub and Super | 


Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved Walnut Case. 18 guineas, 
CHAPPELL ani Co., 5), New Boud-street; and 15, Poultry. 


Cas and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL | 


GRAND ORGAN, 15 
bination ‘l'ubes, 55 guineas. 


CLOUGH and WARREN'S 


ee and REED COMBINATION 


ORGANS, 

With one manual, from 66 guineas. 

With two manuals and pedals, froin 120 guineas, 
Hydraulic motors, tor blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
land tu be superiorto all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds, which do 
not go out of tune by the most severe changes of temperature. 
Easy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 
durability. 

From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Secondhand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPPELL and Co.,50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


Ready this day. 
¥F. H. COWEN’S NEW SONG. 


OVE AND DUTY. The Words by 


Mary Mark-Lemon (her last inspiration), and the Music 
by F. H. COWEN. With organ or harmonium (ad libitum). 


ts AND DUTY. Composed for and 


sung by Miss Helen D’ Alton. 


OVE AND DUTY. 


_ of the world-famed song “ The Last Dream.” 
Pes totea in two keys. No 1 in © minor, No, 2 in A minor, 
vet 23. 
Ricorpt, 265, Regent-street, W. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 

OST’S TWENTY MELODIES, with 
Italian and English Words. Second Edition. 
YWENTY MELODIES. By F. P. TOSTI. 
An elegant volume, containing some of the most celebrated 
melodies by the eminent Composer of the world-famed songs, 
~ For Eyer and For Ever." ** Good-Bye,”” “That Day,”’ “‘ Let It 
Be Soon,” ** Ask Me No More,”’ &c. It will be one of the most 
admired Christmas presents of this year. 
Published in two keys. Paper, 5s. net; bound, 7s. net. 
RICORDT, 265, Regent-street, W. 


G OUNOD’S NEW SACRED SONG, THE 
IK KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS. Composed Oct, 15, 
1884, Words by Sir H. W. Buker. A musicseller ordering one 
hundred copies writes, ‘ I consider it the best song this season,”” 
Four keys. 2s. net. 

Puitires and Paes, 43, Kilburn High-road, N.W. 


'TT’O LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC 


a ata large reduction and post-free. All new Songs, Pieces, 
&c., of all publishers instock. New copies. best editions. Prices 
commence 4d., 6d.. 8d. Catalogues sent post-free, 

J.W.Morrarr,3, Barnsbury-street, London, N. Established 1827. 


BoOsex’s SHILLING ORATORIOS, 
. MASSES, and CANTATAS. 


HYMN OF PRAISE. MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. | WALPURGIS NIGHT, 
GOUNOD’S 8ST. CECILE, BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN OG, 


MOZART WELETH MASS, | ACIS AND GALA'TRA, 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, | MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
THE MESSIAH. 
BACH’S PASSLON 
Is. 6d. 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of ‘The Messiah’ and “The 
Creation.”” Price 1s. each, 
Loosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM-BOOK. 


Containing Fifty celebrated Antl:ems; in numbers, price 

One Penny each; or one-volume, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. ; 

Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


DETTINGEN TE DEUM, 
ISRALL IN EGYPT, 
(Marr.) | THE CREATION, 


BS eee and SOHN’S PIANOFORTES. 
GRANDS, 120 and 150 ghineas. 
" COTTAGES. 70, 75. and 80 guineas. 
Subject to a liberal disconnt for Gash. Price-List on application, 
Bole Agents, BOOSEY and CU., 295, Regent-street. 


ORNER and SOHN’S PIANOFORTES 
can be puvehased on the THIREE-YE ARS’ SYSTEM, 
BUVseLY and Ov., 245, Regent-street, London. 


By the Composer | 


| song. 
Stops, 9 Sets of Reeds, and Com- | v3 


NEW MUSIC. 
THe GRAND MOGUL. 
r [HE GRAND MOGUL. Comic Opera, by 


AUDRAN, Composer of “‘ La Mascotte’ and * Olivette,’’ 
the Words by H. B. Farnie. Performed at the Comedy Theatre. 
‘rhe complete opera, with English words. price 6s. All the 
separate songs, 2s. each. “The Grand Mogul’? Quadrilles and 
Waltzes, 2s. each.—Boosgy and Co., 25, Kegent-street. 


TEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW NAUTICAL 


SONG. 


HIPMATES.—New Song, by the Composer 
of “The Little Hero,” ** The Midshipmite,’’ and * Nancy 
lee,” the Words by Weatherly, sung by Mr. Maybrick for the 
first time at the Ballad Concert, with great success. 2s, 
Boosey aud Co., 295, Regent-street. 


QGTEPHEN ADAMS’ LAST SONGS. 


TXHE MAID OF THE MILL. Sung by 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, 


THE ABBOT. Sung by Mr. Maybrick. 


2s, each.—Boosey and Uv., 205, Regent-street. 
MA4BZ2I4L8: LAST SONGS. 
(pee RIVER OF YEARS. 
eee TO KNOW. 

TL E4Vane YET LOVING. 


JAS NOTHING MORE. 
2s. each.—Boosry and Oo., 295, Regent-street. 


NEW BARITONE SONGS. 
NE NIGHT CAME ON A HURRICANE. 


By It. BET'TERTON, Sung by Mr Santley. 
'O-MORROW WILL BE FRIDAY. By 
_MOLLOY. ~The Words by Weatherly. Sung by Mr. 

Barringtou oote., 2s. each. 
Loosry and Co., 


295, Regent-street. 


FROFE TEMPLE.—WHEN WE MEET. 
A very popu ar song for Contralto. 2s, 
Bousxy wud Co., 205, Regent-street. 


| ke OLD SWEET SONG. By 
MOLLOY. 
J OVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. Sung 


4 by Madame Antoinette sterling in the provinces last mentua 
with distinguished success 
Boosry and © 


\ Y LOVE IS LATE. 
Y LOVE IS LATE. By COWEN. 


Sung by Miss Mary Davies, Miss Agues Larkcom, and 
Miss Bieanor Rees. 25.—Boosry and Cuv., 295, Regent-street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 
GWINGING. By CECILE HARTOG. 
])4PDY. By BEHREND. : 
()NLY ONCE MORE. By F, L. MOIR. 
OING TO MARKET. By L. DIEIL. 


2s. each.—Boosry and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


OING TO MARKET WALTZ. By 
CHARLES GODFREY. On Louis Diehl's popuiar 


28, 
MAID OF KENT WALTZ. By 


A CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. On Louis Dieh!'s song. 2s. 
TIXHINE ALONE WALTZ. By MEISSLER. 


2s.—BooskEy and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


95, Regent-street. | 


Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48., cloth, gilt edges, 


\HE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A comple Encyclopedia of Vocal Music. 
Songs of England. (2 vols.) Songs of Germany. 
Songs of Scotland, Songs of Italy: 
Songs of Ireland. Songs of Scandinavia and 
Songs of Wales. Northern Europe. 
Songs of France, Songs of astern Europe, 
The above volumes contain one thousand popular ballads. 


Beethoven's Songs. 

Mendelssobn’s Songs. Rubinstein’s Songs. 

Schumann's Songs. Rubinstein's Vocal Duet 
All with German and Engtish Words. i 


Schubert's Songs. 


Handel's Oratorio Songs. 
Maundel's Opera Songs, (1talian 
and English Words.) : 


Songs from the Operas. Mezzo- 
Soprano and Contralto. 

Songs from the Operas. Tenor 
and Baritone. 


Humorous Songs. 
Choice Duets for Ladies, 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Modern Ballads, 
Sacred Songs, | 


NEW SONGS IN ; 
THE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 


Price 1s, each. 
Ti. LIGHTEEN SONGS FORK YOUNG GIRLS. 
73. TEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including ** When the Heart 
is Young,’ ‘* Mignonette,”” and * Do not forget.’ 
46.TEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including “Twickenham 
erry’ and * Olivia.” 

68, TEN sONGS OF ‘THE DAY, including ‘She wandered 
down" and ‘+ 1t was 1 Decam." 

47, EIGHT SONGS by ARIHUR SULLIVAN, including 
“Looking Back." 

65. oe ale BARLTONE SONGS, sung by Santley and 

aybrick. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE NUMBERS OF 
HE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 


Full Music size, Is, each; post-free, Is. 2d. 

26. SEVEN')' CLASSICAL READINGS, 
27. TWENTY-ONE SACRED RWADINGS. 
28. 'TWIEN'TY-8IX RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OPERA, 
29. ALBUM OF TWELVE GAVOTTES, 
34. ALBUM OF BKIGHTEEN MINUETS. 
42, ALBUM OF KIGHTEEN OLD DANCES. 
43, ALBUM OF TWELVE POLO yAI>E. 

Booszy and (o., 205, Regent-street. 


SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 
ONGS OF THE DAY. Handsomely 


bound in cloth, gilt edges, Full music size, price 7s. id., 
containing sixty songs by Arthur Sullivan, I’. H. Cowen. J. L. 
One y, Lheo Marzials, J. L. Hatton, Miss Waketield, Hamilton 

idé, Louis Diehl, Virginia Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic 
Clay, and other eminent Composers. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


TERNDALE BENNETT’S THREE 


MUSICAL SKETCHES, * The Lake,” ‘The Mill stream,’” 
and ‘‘'’he Fountain;’’ and five other pieces, in No. 80 of ‘‘The 
Cavendish Music Books,” price 1s,. this day, 

Boosey and Co., 25, Kegent-street. 


New Editions, price 3s, 6d, each. 


PANSERON’S _- METHOD. for Mezzo- 
Soprano, 216 pages, 
AVA’S:METHOD for Baritone. Edited 
and translated by Charles Santley. 2:0 pages. 
Buosgy aud Cv., 295, Regent-street. 
Tee DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS, 
32 and 40 pages, price 6d. cach. 


1. The Singing Master. 
2. The Music Master (Piano), | 11. Scotch Songs (30). 
3. The Violin Muster. 12. lrish Songs (30), 
4. Family Glee Book (40 Glees | 13. Old English Songs (80). 

and pie eOuns 14. Modern Songs (10), Book 1, 
6. Harmonium oluntary | 15, Ditto (10), Book 2. 

Bovok (50 pieces). 16. New American Songs (12), 
6. Select Piano Pieces (6). 17, Songs of the Sea (13). 
4. Ditto (10). 18, Conntry Dances, &e. (75), 
8. Gavottes and Minuets (12). |19. Juvenile Pianoforte Book. 
9, Marches (14). 20. Juvenile Soug Book (41), 

Boosgx and Co., 295, Kegent-street. 


10."Sacred Songs (46). 


“WHE BARGEMAN's CHILD * a 


NEW MUSIC. 


CHARMING NEW SONGS. 24 stamps each. 
GUBELY. New Song. By A. H. BEHREND. 


15,620 copies sold first nonth of issue. 
15,620 copies sold first month of issue. 
16,629 copiés sold first month of issue. 
15,20 copies sold first month of issue. 


URELY. New Song. By A. H. BEHREND. 


“Listen, mother, how the song-birds 
sing on ev'ry tree to-day; 
Do they wonder who is coming 
Fron the land so far away? 
E flat, I’, G (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and O. 
OING HOME. New Song. 
COTSFORD DIOK. 
“ Wark! the holiday bells are ringing 
Down the village with laughter glad, 
Haste the children, cheerily singing, 
Hand in hand each lassie and lid.” 
‘ G. A flat, A (compass F to F), and B flat. 
MLL THE BREAKING OF THE DAY. 
. By CIRO PINSUTI. 

** 4 splendid song, one of uncommon merit; the music is rich 
and fuil, and ¢ontains a mest charming melody, Certainly 
Signor Pinsuti's prettiest and most beautiful song.” 

F, G, A flat, A (3 to F), and B flat. 
FHE-GIRLS ARE THE BOYS FOR ME. 
By THEO. BONHEUR; Words Jaxone. 

For concerts, pantomimes, and home circle, 

“The hits of the seuson.”” 24 stamps each, 


MORLEY and CO., 
e 269, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N. 


patsy and WILLIS’S NEW SONGS. 
zx SHADOW. By Sir ARTHUR 


By 


SULLIVAN. Sung by Madame Patey. 
TEXUE BREADWINNER. By COTSFORD 
DICK. Sung by Miss Anna Williams. 
MNHE LOVE FLOWER. By COTSFORD 
DICK. Sung by Miss Ada Patterson. 
OOD NIGHT, ROBIN. By J. L. 
ROECKEL. Sung by Madame Patey. 
MY LAss AND I. By MICHAEL 
WATSON, Sung by Mr. Franklin Clive. 
TOHE = QUAKER’S DAUGHTER. By 
MICHAEL WAT-ON. Sing by Madame latey. 
rk above pongs may be obtained of all Musicsellers, price 2s. 
euch. 

Pavey and Wix1is, 44, Great Marlborough street, London, W. 
L Amour IMMORTEL VALSE. Par 
FABIAN ROSE. 

‘Lhe prettiest and most popular val-e of the season. Can be 
had of all Musicseliers.—Parry aud Wrnuis, Publishers. 
{YDWIN ASHDOWN’S POPULAR SONGS. 
4 VHE OLD AND YOUNG MARIE .. FIL Cowen. 
: .. A.H. Behrend. 
IN ‘TILE sWEET OF TIE YEAR ©, Pinsuti, 
VHE LAS’ OF THE BOYS Ag re .- M. Watson. 
SH DREAM OF 'THE OLD SACTRISTAN .. O, Barri. 
Vrice 2s, each net, postage free. 
Rew ASHDOWN’S POPULAR 
PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
DAMON .., ae o. +. Seymour Smith, 


DOROTHY ar oe ee .. 

LADY BETTY .. as 4s .- 

BERGERS BY BERGERES «. DP, Beaumont, 

CORONATION MARCH. .. M. Watson. 
Price 1s. td. each net, postage free. 


[jPWiNn ASHDOWN’S POPULAR 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
PUR, ETSIMPUM — oteitey ae 
PoYCHH (Gnvotte) .. os +. Tito Mattei. 
GLUISTENING DIAMONDS «. Gustav Lange. 
LY RUSHING WEIR... +» W.5. Rockstro. 
Price 2s. each net, postage free. 


a ASHDOWN’S POPULAR 
WALTZES, 
AUF IMMER (For Ever) .. 
LEBEWOHL (Farewell) .. i 
CLLIA <n oy e . «. Frank J. Smith, 
LAURITA.. ao: ej os a» Kal Reyvotf. 
Price 2s. each net, postage free. 


‘YDNEY SMITH’S METHOD. 


“The method of methods.” 
Price 2s. 6d. net, postage free. 
Epwin AsHpown, Hanover-square, 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S POPULAR 
SONGS. 


AIT, DARLING, WAIT. 
FRANK L. MOIR. 


ay AIT, DARLING, WAIT. 
Uand 1 flat. 
‘{RANDMOTHER’S SWEETHEARF, 
MIOHAEL WATSON. 


({ RANDMOTHER’S SWEETHEART. 
: Cand D. 


Scymour Smith, 
Seymour Smith. 


Sydney Smith. 


Oscar Seydel. 
Oscar Seydel 


‘T MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. 


COTSFORD DICK. 
I MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. 
E flat and I. 
IRO PINSUTV’S—CIRO PINSUT?S— 
CIRO PINSUTI’S IMMENSELY SUCCESSPUL SONGS. 
N SHADOWLAND. Now issued in 


Fand G minor, 


pe FORGET ME. 
Cand © flat. 
‘The above Songs may be had of ali Musiesellers, each 2s. net. 
6, New Burlington-street, London, W. 


(sae. HALLE’S PRACTICAL 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
New Edition. 
Charles Hallé’s New Pinnoforte ‘Lutor, 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published, 
Forsyru Brornens, London and Manchester, 


HARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL 


LIBRARY. 

Forsyth Brothers beg to call attention to their 
New Ldition of Charles Hallé’s Musical Library, 
which has been enlarged und entirely remodelled on the 
plan of his celebrated Pianoforte School, 
Catalogues post-free on application. 

Forsyru Brorurns, London aud Manchester, 


OMINION ORGANS. 


A Large Stock of these celebrated Organs always on view. 
Considered the finest-toned American Organs yet produced. 
A New two-manu:! pedal Organ just introduced, style 93. 

Catalogues post-free. 
Forsytx BrorHers, 2724, Rezent-cirenus, Oxford - street, 
London ; and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


HAMMOND’s MUSIO PORTFOLIO contains ‘ Gloire de 
Dijon” Waltzes, by ENUS ANDREW, and five other popular 


Now issued in 


he two first sections enlarged. 


Dances. Post-free, 13 stamps. Violi» and Cornet Accom- 
paniments, id. each.—A, Hasmonp and Co., 6, Vigo-street, W. 
ROADWOOD’S PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER'S SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS 
on their Three-Years’ System of Hire. 
207 and 205, Regent-street, W. 


JRARD’S PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER’S 
SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS on_ their 
hvee-Years’ System of Hire.—207 and 20), Regent-street, W. 


OLLARD’S PIANOFORTES. 


ORAMER’S SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS 
on their Three-Years’ System ot Hire. 
207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


RAND PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER’S 

SUPPLY GRAND PIANOFORTES by all the great 

mukers, from £7 7s. to £31 10s. per. quarter. Full price-lists 
post-free.—207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


MOokE and MOORE’S Iron Pianofortes, | 


from 56 guineas, on Three-Years’ System, carriage free, 
Liberal discount for cash. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free, 
Pianotortes from 14 guincas.—104 and 105, Bishopsgate Within. 


NOV. 29, 1884 


NEW MUSIC. 
B WILLIAMS’ NEW AND POPULAR 


SONGS. 


LLUALLOW I’EN.—CIRO PINSUTI’S 


immensely popular new Song (words by Mary Mark- 
Lemon) is now being sung by the leading vocalists at all theiy 
envagements. Signor Ciro Pinsuti writes:—‘I think it is one 
ofthe best songs L have ever composed, and I ai quite certain. 


it will become very popular.” ‘The more one hears it the 
better one likes it."’—Review. 

In E flat, Ff, and G@. Each 2s. net. 
TRUST AND BE TRUE. CIRO 


PINSUTI'S last new Song, Words by G. Clifton Bingham, 
In E flat und F. Each 2s, net. 
Trust and be true, dear; years may go past, 
Love that is faithfal will conquer at last; 
Atter the waiting, for me and for you, 
Life will be brighter, so trust and be true. 


ee LOVE. CIRO PINSUTI’S new 


Song. Words by G. Clifton Bingham. Jn E flat and G, 
Mach 2s. net. ‘The melody is a taking one, and the entire song 
is most creditable to both author and composer.”’ 


UR LAST GOOD-BYE. CIRO 


PINSUTI and MARY MARK-LEMON. In Fand A flat. 
Each 2s. net. ‘* The words are in the writer's most happy vein, and 
Signor Pinsuti has done himself full justice in the setting.”’— 
Bristol Mercury, 


UR CAPTAIN. W. M. HUTCHISON’S 


famousSong. Words by Edward Oxenford. In © flat. F, 
and G@. Each 2s. net, ‘lt hasa swing anda‘ go’ which aresure 
to make it* take’ the popular ear, and abide in the poputar 
memory.’’ ‘ We can give it unstinted praise.”"—leview. 


JAVER DEAR. HL. TROTERE’S immensely 


p ypular Song. In C, D, and F. Each 2s. net. The 
“Graphic” says:—* Touching words and music combine to make 
‘Eyer Dear’ the prettiest song of the season."’ < 


AME THE DAY. 4H. PONTET’S 


charming Song. In B flat and ©, Hach 2s. net. Sung 
with immense success by Miss Agnes Larkcom. *‘* Possesses 
mm rit of a high order.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. “ Brimful of 
fun and lumour,” 


HE BEACON. MICHAEL WATSON’S 


grand new companion Song to ‘Anchored.’ Words by 
Knighs Summers. In I’, G. and A. Bach 2s, net. “A fins 
descriptive song of the ‘Anchored’ type, which it will cc.- 
tainly rival.’” 


"LQUESTRIENNE. E. DURAND’S 
A Grand Galop de Concert, 28. net. * Over 100 highly 
favorable reviews Encored every time it is perfirmed, and 
beyond doubt the graudest and best galop published for many 
}cars,’" 
B, Witu1aMs, 19, Paternoster-row, and 27, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


| Gaetan and SON, 
MAKERS of GRAND and COTTAGE 
PIANOVORTES, 
3and 9, Soho-sqrare; and Bradmore Works, 
Hammersmith, 


I IRKMAN and SON’S HORIZONTAL 

GRAND PIANOS have a framework of wrought-steel, in 
preference to an iron casting, thus securing a purer and moe 
sonorous tone, combined with greater security against the eifects 
of damp and extreme climutes, They also make an upright 
Grand (4¢t. Gin, high) on the same principle, A SHORT 
rs IE IRON GRAND (5ft. Yin. long) is now added to 
their list. 


| IRKMAN and SON’S IRON-FRAMED 


COTTAGE PIANOS range from 4 ft. in height, are full 
trichond, and are fitted with the most approved repetition check- 
actions. They have just introduced a New Model, also ful 
trichord, iren-framed, and with check action, but of sinall size, 
2 ft. wide by 3 ft. 9 in.), and therefore well adapte | for bondoirs, 
schuol-rooms, yachts, &c. Their Instrumentscan be obtained 
in every variety of case, including Renaissance and Queen 
Anne styles. 


} IRKMAN and SON 


have Agents in all the Principal Towns, from whom 
every information may be obtained. All their Pianofortes are 
for SALE, HIRE, or on the THREE-YEARS’ SYS EM, 


TANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 


from 25 guineas upwards.—_JOHN BROADWOOD and 
SONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, W. Manu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-roud, Westminster. 


EE RAzDs' PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail 
Paris, Makers to licr Majesty and the Prince and Princess 0; 
Wales, CAU'LION the Public that Pilanofortes are being sold bear- 
ing the name of * Irard’ which are not of their manufacture, 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great Marl- 
Lorough-st., where new Pinnos can be obtained frum 50 guineas. 


PRAges’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
OBLIQUE. from 8 guineas, 
GRANDS, trom 125 guineas. 


Di eet es PIANOS Half Price, from 
£10. DALMAINI’S AMERICAN ORGANS from £5, Alt 
uss, Warranted for len years; carriage free, and all risk 
Musiest terms arranged, lMstablished loo years, 

v1, insbury-pavement, City, E.C. 


fuli com 
taken, 


Unrivalled Stock, all Newest Accom- 


M Usican 


animents, Outalognes of ‘lunes and 
*rices oe by bast ae 
and McCUL JH, 29 and v2, Ludgat 
BOXES. hill, London, : 


OHN BROGDEN, deceased. 
The VALUABLE STOCK of ART-J EWELLERY 
is NOW FOR SALE, at a REASONABLE REDUCTION, 
fora LIMITED TIME, 
by order of the Executors. 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

are superseding all others, Prize Medals—London, 1862; 

Paris, 1807. Siiver Watches, from £ .: Gold, from £6 63. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent-street. 


LKINGTON and CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


and CO. 


TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY. &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Kegent-st. ; or 42, 


V ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

It ‘your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling of, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer," for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
Jeaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘*Restorers.”” It makes 
the hair Cae ay beautiful, as well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not ee 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer’’ is sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers everywhere, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. ' 


[LOBILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best: Liquid: Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses -partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
*animalcule,’’ leaving them pearly white, imparting a detight- 
iu) fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Ploriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a- foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: ‘being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Uhemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. Gd. per Bottle. f : 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; after which it coe the natural colour, 
notgrey. Unequalledias a dressing. It causes growth, arroeh 
falling, and I'TS use defies detection. The most harmless an\ 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d. of all Chemists and Wuirdressers. ‘Tes- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


G OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

x produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 

Warranted perfectly harmless. Vrice x, 6d. wn Tos. dd., of 

principal (erfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Ageuts, K. MOVENDEN and SONS, Loudon, 
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DRAWN BY HAL LUDLOW, 


Te took her crucifix from over the bowl of flowers and regarded it intently. 


OF 


BY R. BE. FRANCILLON, 


mee IND). 


AutHor of “STRANGE Waters,” ‘OtymplA,” ‘A REAL QUEEN," &c. 


XL. 
SHE. 


CHAPTER 
HE 


AND 
Mabel Openshaw 
opened the window to 
her lover she forgot to 
be joyfulathiscoming, 
she was so dismayed. 
How would it have 
been if the coast had 
been clear? ‘That, 
none may vay. But 
that he should have 
- chosen this night of 
all nights—just this one 
night, when, against all 
yeason and rule, the Parson 
hada guest and was sitting 
| up talking. Of course she 
Joved her lover—that went 
without saying: but she felt 
anything but kindly disposed 
towards him just then. 

“ Mabel, dearest! ’’ 
breathed upwards from 
below. ‘‘I am come!” 
She was afraid to speak ; 
~ and yet she had to do something to 

send him away. 

‘Are you ready?” he called 
again—just enough above a whisper 
fe x for her to hear. 

; No—indeed I’m not—indeed! You must go: 

ce PODER, dearest. Evyerything’s ready, Come down.” 
tad b, can’t, Caleb,’? she whispered back, with a sigh that she 

erself was of sorrow for herself and of pity for him. To 
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own to herself that it was, in truth, of relief for her reprieve 
would never haye done. ‘‘'They are not gone to bed” 

It was imprudent to whistle, unless one could be sure of 
being mistaken for the wind. Prudence was strong with 
Captain Quickset, but habit was stronger; and he could not 
help one long, soft whistle for the lite of him, though he broke 
it short off before the end. 

Yor the situation was a serious business indeed—more 
serious’ than even Mabel could have any idea. We know what 
she believed—that her love was all that was in the world to 
console a hunted hero, and that she must be faithful to him in 
his fall if her more than father, the Vicar, was ever to bencfit by 
hisvise. And if he was never to rise, then must she be faithful 
to him all the more. But we also know by this time far more 
than Mabel knew—that he was anything but a hero, and that 
the dukes who hated him were just as many as the duchesses 

_who loved him. It was time he carried off the Heiress of 
Wrenshaw if he was ever to carry her off at all. Possibly, had 
Sir Miles thought of it, he would not have employed an cx- 
comedian, with all the gossip of the stage, past and prescnt, 
at his fingers’ ends, as his agent in the search for Peggy 
Garden’s child. Possibly, had he known Caleb Quickset better, 
Caleb Quickset would have been the last man he would have 
employed in any capacity in the world. But so it had 
happened: and no wonder the ex-actor’s professional fancy 
had taken fire. ‘To manage matters so that Sir Miles Heron of 
Wrenshaw should not find his daughter till she was Mrs. Caleb 
Quickset—why it would be as good as a play. As good? 
Why, better than the best play that ever was played. Tor one 
of two things must needs happen—either Sir Miles would have 
to accept his son-in-law for his daughter’s sake, or he must 
pension him off handsomely, for his own. At the best; he 
would, in due course and in_his wife’s right, become Caleb 
Quickset, Esquire, of Wrenshaw, or, jn time, even Sir Caleb 

Quickset of Wrenshaw : at worst, he could leave off having to 

dine on red herrings in his bed+room, and blossom out into the 


genuine fine gentleman that he knew how to act before a 
village beauty so well, and that (as he was honestly and 
earnestly convinced) Nature had sent him into the world to be. 

The whole scheme had sown itself in his brain before he had 
even known that there was an actual Mabel Openshaw, or rathez 
an actual Mabel Heron, in the world. So soon as he received 
his commission from his employers at Tunbridge, he recalled 
to mind certain ancient green-room gossip about Sir Miles 
Heron and an actress of the past ages; and, gossip being 
always more or less marketable or capable of being made so, 
had lost no time in renewing acquaintance with old comrades 
of the country boards. Now green-room gossip has, or had, 
this peculiarity, that it never dies. here were ladies and 
gentlemen living, and still acting, who remembered all about 
poor Peggy Garden well, and all the best and the worst of her, 
and especially the worst, that had ever’been afloat—and even 
more than had ever been afloat about her while she was alive. 
He learned what a beauty she was said to be by people who 
had no eyes, and what an actress by those who had neither 
eyes nor ears. He heard all about how that fool Heron had 
been mad about her until she caught the smallpox, and how 
then, of course, he dropped her, as any man would naturally 
do, But the scent was not so easily lost as that by one who 
had the double advantage of the stage gossip and of the 
attorney’s office gossip, and of his own quick and impudent 
brain besides. lor, if he was as vain as the crow, he was as 
cunning as the fox, as many great men have been, and one 
quality helped the other. For—he argued—a secret and con- 
fidential commission intrusted to a first-class man like me, 
and no expense spared, must be a very important and con- 
sequential secret indeed. What became of the Good Fortune? 
And what became of Peggy Garden? Both lost as Lucifer— 
both mixed up with the same man. Such a scent would have 
baffled cunning without vanity, or vanity.-without cunning ; 
but, with both together, it did as well for a theory as fifty of 
Dr. Carrel’s. us ‘ 
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From such a starting-point—it were too long, without 
another whole history, and that of no very edifying kind, to 
tell how—he found it no hard task, and an exceedingly 
amusing one, to rout out the very village church in Oxfordshire 
where, unknown to all but himself, his bride, the parson, and 
the clerk, one Miles Heron had unquestionably become a 
married man: and that the bride’s name was Margaret, 
besides. It was puzzling that though the bride’s name was 
Margaret, her surname was not Garden. But, then, players 
seldom use the same name for all the purposes of life—he had 
himself used many more than one in his time—and certainly a 
name does not matter much where it is at once to be changed 
and there can be no legal fraud. 

So far, his investigations had done nothing more than give 
him possession of a secret that might be worth money from 
Sir Miles, if the Oxfordshire bridegroom were really he, or 
from Sir Miles’s heir-at-law. So he proceeded with his ex- 
ploration of the western coast of England and South Wales 
until he lighted, at Stoke Juliot, upon the history of a lost 
Good Fortune, from which a Miss Mabel Openshaw had been 
saved—Openshaw, the identical maiden name of the Oxford- 
shire bride. 

Mr. Ware, Junior, was right—as a secret and confidential 
agents’, Caleb Quickset’s wits were worth their weight in gold. 
Had he said in diamonds, he would not have been wrong. 

All this had been skill, on the part of the lawyer’s clerk. 
But to pose as a brilliant and persecuted hero, whom dukes 
detested and duchesses adored—here the genius of the actor 
came in. And he might boast with Augustus Cesar himself 
that none could charge him with having played his part ill. 
He had come, seen, and conquered, like the greater Cesar 
still. ; 


But the time for the bold and crowning stroke had come. 
He had not delayed it from any fear.of what might happen 
on Mabel’s discovery that she had not married even so much 
asa Captain. As to that, it stood to reason that, Captain or 
no Captain, she would remain fond and proud of her prize; 
and, if she should not, she would not cease to remain Sir 
Miles Heron’s only daughter and heir. The truth is, he had 
a good deal of business of one kind and another to dispose of, 
not to speak of an entanglement or two—and then, for the 
sake of his future position, it was of all things needful so to 
arrange matters that he should never be suspected of having 
played a double game. He desired to pose before his future 
father-in-law as the humble but honourable gentleman who 
had fallen in love with a village beauty while on his mission, 
and had—stupidly, no doubt, but innocently—married her 
without knowing the whole value of his prize. For, above all 
things, he was a prudent man : he had resisted the temptation 
to call himself Howard Montague instead of Caleb Quickset 
because the law might have something to say to marriage 
under a false name. 

Now that everything was settled, however, there would be 
risk of failure in every day’s delay. For the Chapter of 
Accidents is always ready to open, and nobody can ever tell 
at which page. 

His whistle had, indeed, been his solitary piece of im- 
prudence. ‘‘They¥’’ he asked, anxiously. “ Theye” 

‘The Vicar, and ’?—— 

“Not him—not Frank Carew ?”’ 

She wished he had not been named. ‘‘No,’’ said she. ‘‘It 
is somcone you don’t know. But for Heaven’s sake don’t stay 
talking here—I will see you to-morrow—on the sands—any- 
where you likc—but not now. Caleb—you will make me 
desperate if you stay. I will shut the window, and never speak 
to you agam.”’ 

“Someone I don’t know !’’ exclaimed Caleb, in a tone that 
scem d to Mabel strangely full of alarm to come from such a 
lion. ‘‘ What’s his name ?’’ 

‘Vernon... . And oh, I wish you would let me tell 
hin: Tam sure he would help you—would help us: he is not 
like anybody else: he is so good to me, and so kind. I must 
have told him everything, but for my promise to.you’? —— - 

But that would never do. ‘‘ Vernon—did you say Vernon ?”’ 
asked he. ‘‘ Jupiter Gammon ! if he’s not the very scoundrel 
that’s at work to hunt me down. He’s just the most infernal 
villain unhung, and my mortal foe. Mabel—if you so much 
as breathe my name to this Vernon, I’m a lost man!”’ 

That was almost too much for Mabel to believe. This 
kindly old gentleman, whom she would have trusted with her 
most secret heart had she dared, a traitor, and hiding his dark 
and evil designs under poems about the stars? If she must 
mistrust Old Pigta’—why she felt she could sooner mistrust 
Caleb himself: and that would be against all lovers’ law. 

“Indeed, indeed you are wrong. It is some other Vernon 
you mean.”’ 

“No such luck’?—— 

“‘T°ll tell vou what he is like,”’ said she, straining her ears 
to judge, from the continuance of the murmured talk below, 
that this midnight meeting had not been overheard. ‘‘ He is 
a stout young man, with a pink face, and blue eyes, and yellow 
hair, short and thick-set, and with a voice like a bull’s ’—— 

“T knewit! It’s the very man! Mabel—there’s only 
one thing to be done. Whether the house is awake or asleep, 
this very night you must come. I have a trap behind the 
church. -17ll hang about out of sight till the coast’s clear, 
and then—you shall be the happiest girl in England, bar 
none; not even the Queen. If Vernon’s here, we mustn't 
lose another night--not another day.”’ 

“ Ah—then I was right—youwr Vernon is not here! You 
shall see him for yourself: he is no more like what I told you 
than he is like Me. No, Caleb: I can’t go to-night: I can’t 
indeed.”’ : 

The Captaiti, for obvious reasons, never allowed his temper 
to be ruffled by aman. But he was no such poor creature as 
to have no temper at all, and Mabel was not a man. And 
besides, she had for once shown herself not quite such a fool 
about him as a woman ought to be. 

“You can’t come? Mabel—let me tell you thet a woman’s 
‘can’t’ means ‘won’t’, all over the world. You can ccme: 
and you must come: and you will, I know nothing whether 
your Vernon, hang him, any way, fora meddlesome and prying 
rascal, has carrots or turnips on his head, and I don’t care. 
But I’m not going to let him stand between youand me.”’ He 
was not in the least jealous—what cause could Caleb Quickset 
have to be jealous of any mortal man? But he was really 
anxious and alarmed at hearing she had found a friend who 
might chance to have a real head on his shoulders, and it 
struck him that the jealous lover might not be a bad part to 
put into the play. ‘ 

But, som2how, there seemed a certain vulgarity about her 
lover’s way of putting things that she had never noticed in 
him before, and that she now observed with misgiving, if not 
as yet with shame. She had now known two fine gentlemen: 
and she could not make their fineness anywise agree. If Mr. 
Vernon was the model, Captain Quickset must be what was 
irapossible: if the Captain, then Mr. Vernon must be what 
was absurd. She drew no such distinction consciously 
between her lover and her friend, but the distinction was there 
in her mind. 

Nevertheless, she was loyal: and all the more so because 
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loyalty was becoming difficult, and was beginning to cost her 
many a pang. ‘Nothing, Caleb,” she said, gently, ‘‘ can 
come between you and me. Mr. Vernon will not, you may be 
sure. He will be your friend for my sake. Let me tell him 
all. He will not betray you. I will answer for his good faith 
in that as I would tor my own.’’ 

Quickset was silent for a full minute, puzzled, and for the 
moment dismayed. He almost suspected himself of being a 
fool for having delayed so long. What stranger could have 
found his way to Stoke Juliot, and have exercised such an in- 
fluence over the girl in so short a time? He thought: and, by 
the minute’s end, a terrible suspicion—nay, a terrible assur- 
ance entered his mind. It must have got about in some other 
directions that Parson Pengold’s girl was worth the catching, 
and other flies were buzzing about the honey-jar than he, 
What he had found by one set of chances, another man might 
find by another. It would take an uncommonly clever fellow 
to do so, no doubt: and that made it all the worse, as show- 
ing him that, if he was right in his surmise, it would be no 
country blockhead, like Francis Carew, with whom he would 
have to deal. 

‘* Mabel! ’’ he implored. 

‘“No, Caleb. We have talked too long already. You must 
go now.”’ 

‘‘ Mabel—I did not mean to tell you all: but I must tell 
you now. . . . You know my story. I have been trying all 
a man may do all these weary weeks to set things straight, 
so that I could claim you openly, and make you at once all 
that Caleb Quickset’s wife ought to be.. But ’twas all in vain. 
My enemies, for the moment, are supreme. I name no names : 
but the King has been earwigged ’?—— 

‘* Karwigged ?’’ 

“ Bamboozled, I should say, if one had time to pick and 
mince one’s words—and of the forceof calumny at Court you 
have no idea. ‘Who steals my purse, steals trash. But he 
that filches from me my good name’ In short, the whole 
pack is down upon me, and I must fly. There’s no help for 
it: none. And she who vowed to share my flight and my 
exile, and to wait for brighter days—she, in whom I trusted 
as one trusts but once and never more—she Well, Mabel. 
Let them come now, and do their worst. Poor Caleb Quickset 
has nothing he cares to live for now.” 

Mabel faintly remembered haying seen a speech exceedingly 
like that in one of the volumes among the Parson’s literary 
lumber. But it was none the worse for that; for who should 
know better how the heart of a fine gentleman should speak 
than the playwrights, whose calling implies an accurate know~- 
ledge of the world? She was really moved, and coloured with 
a two-fold shame—one, that she had been charged with being 
disloyal: the other that the charge was less wholly false than 
it should have been. 

But, true or false, such a charge as that was not to be 
porne. How her heart would have answered, who can tell? 
But her fancy had not the faintest doubt in the world. 

‘* Caleb !’’ she whispered. 


But he did not answer. Doubtless he was too over- 
whelmed. 

“*Caleb ! ’’ 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘‘Nothing. . . . Only, that I will come.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A ROCK IN A WEARY LAND. 


Hardly had the words ‘‘I will come’’ passed Mabel’s lips 
than she.would have given anything to recall them. ‘‘ Caleb,” 
she whispered again. But no doubt he had counted upon a 
possible change of mood, knowing women 50 well. ‘* Be 
ready—in one hour from now, or five minutes after the coast *8 
clear!’* was all he said, before he crept away round the 
corner. Well, then—the deed must be done. 

And but a short time ago she would have done the deed 
without a grain of scruple or a shadow of fear. Absence had 
done nothing to change her lover—could it be she that had 
changed? Some sort of change there was assuredly: and she 
wasted the first portion of her last hour of freedom in wonder- 
ing what the change could be. 

But thought had fallen into such an entanglement between 
heart and mind—that no amount of thinking could help her 
now. Itwasallwrong. Shewished she had never met Captain 
Quickset. She wished, how she wished, that she had never 
sent Francis Carew away. She wished neither had ever been 
born. She wished that Mr. Vernon instead of the Parson had 
fished her up out of the sea. 

What was Francis doing now? What would he say if he 
could see the womun for whose least whim he had gone into 
exile preparing for flight with a rival, and that rival his own 
familiar friend? Weéll—it was to be hoped he had forgotten 
his folly: and no doubt he had, by now. 

Then she went over all the old ground—how it would be all 
for the best: how she owed it to the Vicar to make a brilliant 
match, in case the Captain should recover his grandeur and 
power: how she owed devotion and loyalty to Caleb himself 
so long as he continued persecuted and poor. But she could 
not bring herself to that exalted mood in which self-sacrifice 
becomes a plain and simple thing. And that her flight with 
Caleb would amount to self-sacrifice her heart of hearts had 
gone a long way in learning. For half a moment she seriously 
thought of going to bed, and answer Caleb’s approaching 
signal by pulling the blankets over her ears. Perhaps she 
might wake up and find her troubles gone—might once more 
with a clear conscience hear the waking pigs salute the day, 
and use her wits to better purpose than in getting clandestine 
letters from the housekeeper at Hornacombe. She began to 
pine for the old peace, when Parson Penfold represented all 
mankind. But no—when one is loved by a lion, one must 
not drive him to despair. He would assuredly burn the 
house down, and carry her off, like the cavalier of the ballad, 
in the flames; or he would deliver himself up to the blood- 
hounds who were after him, as he had sworn, with a curse 
upon the perfidy of all womankind. 

And the Parson? But that did not much trouble her. At 
the best he would gain a patron—perhaps a mitre: at the 
worst he would be relieved of having to support a useless and 
troublesome girl. ‘‘If I were a fat pig, he would care a little 
then,” thought she. ‘‘It is not as if his pipe were going to 
run away, or as if he really minded when his wig gets awry.” 
At last, however, delay as she might, she felt the time draw 
near. ‘The voices below had sunk into silence: she had heard 
the door open and shut, and the broken garden-gate clattex 
and scream. Mr. Vernon had gone. She would never see Old 
Pigtail again. And oh, what would he say? 

Tt was strange: but what this stranger might think 
troubled her more than all else besides. She might, with a 
little patience, have discovered that it was he who, by force 
of contrast, had put her something out of conceit with what 
had once dazzled her eyes. But she had no time for patience 
now—not a minute more. If shé let herself think in that 
direction she would never go at all: and go she must—that 
was the only thing that was clear. She had never learned to 
look upon the Vicarage as her home, but some remembrance 
of itshe must take, lest she should never see again the house 
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where she had beenso dull. There was her mother’s crucifix— 
she must take that :—and, in a word, she brought her courage 
to the point, and carried her candle softly down stairs. 

There is supposed to be something romantic about elope- 
ment to engage even middle-aged sympathies, and to brand 
those who. oppose them as tyrants, who would part true lovers, 
and hinder true love from having his way. But, realising all 
the cowardices, the trickeries, the meannesses, which must 
needs make up the details of all such affairs, it is very difficult 
indeed to say why. ‘The only sort of elopement worthy of 
respect was Young Lochinvar’s—there was nothing about that 
which a gentleman might not ask a lady to go through for his 
sake, and love’s, and liberty’s. Mabel felt her pride shrink 
miserably as she crept into the bower that she no longer had 
the right to call her own. 


Well—it is the woman who always, or nearly always, has to 
go through the worst of such things. And, as Caleb Quickset 
was not only waiting, but waiting in discomfort, he clearly had 
no attention to spare for‘any mere mental miseries that Mabel 
had to endure. What miseries should she be having, indeed ? 
She had gone through all the proper and common forms: she 
had said her can’t, and her won’t, and her mustn't, and her 
pleas for delay, and her coynesses, and all the other proper 
things, and was now free to revel in the prospect of being 
Mrs. Caleb Quickset before another four-and twenty hours 
were gone. What more enchanting prospect could any girl 
enjoy? She was not hungry with driving a gig from Bam- 
staple. She was not cold with kneeling at a window, and 
colder still with standing behind a corner round which the 
wet sea-wind blew. She was not all alone in the dark, and— 
if the truth must be told—a trifle afraid. Not that Captain 
Quickset was afraid of the dark, after the manner of a child: 
for not only was he fully grown up, but a good deal of his 
professional work, and all his pastime, had exceedingly little 
to do with sunshine. But a hero has a historic right to be 
nervous when on the threshold of his grandest coup. Who 
would ever have believed that he, Caleb Quickset, whose 
greatest success hitherto (despite all his impudence and all his 
craft) had been to develop from a walking gentleman on the 
provincial boards into a lawyer's dirty-work man—who, he 
asked, would ever have dreamed that this Caleb Quickset 
would be engaged in carrying off the greatest heiress in the 
County of Kent and in Devon besides? How old Ware of 
Tunbridge would stare and grovel to find his out-of-door clerk 
changed into Caleb Quickset-Heron, Esquire, prospectively of 
Wrenshaw : for he had quite made up his mind to assume his 
father-in-law’s name and arms. It would please the old 
gentleman, and look ever so much better on cards. He would 
get a commission—the militia would do, secing it was war 
time—and become a Captain indeed. Of coursethere might be 
some trouble with certain old comrades, male and female ; but 
they were a blackguard lot, whom a gentleman could afford to 
treat with scorn. And see what came of being a frugal man— 
if he had not made the most of Frank Carew’s mare, not to 
speak of other little matters which had all gone to fill the 
secret money-box at home, he might have missed this magni- 
ficent prize for want of means to cut a dash and to pay the 
post-boys. No wonder he felt nervous, even while shaking 
hands so cordially that he almost made them warm. 

He too, at last heard the door open and close, and the 
garden-gate clatter and scream. He waited fora good while, 
to give the coast ample time to clear—then time enough for 
the Parson to begin snoring. Then he ventured another 
handful of small shingle upon Mabel’s window-pane. 

He waited another minute; and then tried another cast, a 
trifle sharper. But there was no answering sign. 

*Confound the girl!’’ muttered the poor fellow, aloud, 
his teeth chattering, and his fingers getting numb with cold. 

“ And confound yow, you vermin!’ all at once thundered 
behind him, while a heavy hand, descending like a hammer 
upon an anvil, clutched his collar, nearly dislocated his neck, 
and sent the frozen blood tingling through his veins. ‘* Who 
are you, throwing stones at honest men’s windows at nigh 
half-past one? . . . . Captain Quickset, by all that’s blue! i 
For one moment, the Captain shrank and cowered into his 
shoes. 


But Mabel, also, had suffered a surprise. 

She had crept into her bower like a thief: although it was 
not she who was stealing, but who was being stolen. She set 
down her candle. Once more she thought of turning back, 
though she knew it could no longer.be done. To have gone 
through all this self-torment all for nothing—she would never 
be able to look in the looking-glass again for the rest of her 
days. Anything rather than depend any longer upon herself : 
anything to escape from a life that was no life: anything to 
have done with lies. 

But what was her dismay, and how her heart sank, when 
she heard slow, steady steps along the passage, and presently 
saw the shadows change about the half-open door. It was not 
the Parson’s unmistakable footstep: it was not the maid’s: 
and there was nobody in the house but herself and these two. 
Hornacombe was haunted, and so had Derrick’s cottage been 
of late; but not the Vicarage, despite its being next door to 
the churchyard, that she had ever heard. Hurriedly she blew 
out the candle. Ghost or not, it could have nothing to do with 
her bower. Moreover, she crossed herself, and whispered an 
Ave by way of a charm. 

Alas! ‘The charm was in vain. The steps did stop at her 
door: the new candle-light did enter therein. A robber? 
No—Stoke Juliot was too well occupied with robbing the King 
and the sea to have time for vulgar burglary. If this was the sort 
of thing that happens to people who sit up late at night, never, 
so long as she lived, would she sit up at night again. 

Happily, the candles of those days were not things that 
carried about with them a flood of light, and it was casy 
enough for her to vanish into the window-seat and to hide 
behind the hangings drawn before the bow. She could also 
hold the hangings so as to peep out; and, though her alarm 
was great, curiosity was stronger still. And it was then came 
her surprise. Holding the curtains between one thumb and 
finger, just enough apart for a single eye to peep between, 
she saw no less a person than Old Pigtail : and alone. 

He had not left the house, then, after all. But why had he 
remained, and not in the spare bed-chamber if it was too late 
to go home? Or had he really gone when the gate clattered 
and then secretly returned? In any case, why could he be 
prowling about the house at such an hour? 

He set down his lighted candle beside her dead one, and 
closed the door. She noticed his face before he turned his 
back to the light, and she noticed a grave, sad, weary look, 
such as she could never, without seeing it, have associated with 
its normal expression of refined placidity. He looked like a 
man who had relieved himself of a mask, and she was to sc 
how much older and greyer his face really was than she had 
believed. Since she had bidden him eephentie and left him 
to his talk with the Parson, he seemed to have aged ten years. 

Nor had it ever struck her till now that there was a mystery 
about this man. After all, it was strange, when she came to 
think of it, that a man so fitted to enjoy and to help others to 
enjoy the world should bury himself away in a miserable 
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corner like Stoke Juliot, with a bundle of rhymes. Could he 
be haunted by remorse for any sin or crime? Could he be like 
Caleb, in hiding from a world of which, now that she was 
about to cross its threshold, she was beginning to be somewhat 
afraid ? 

But nothing of all accounted for his prowling about her 
own special room, when all but poachers, smugglers, and 
lovers, ought to be asleep and dreaming, Presently he walked 
to her crucifix over the bowl of flowers, and regarded it in- 
tently—not curiously, like a connoisseur, nor reverently, like 
a devotee, but clearly with as much interest as either, and 
something with the air of one who meditates over a tomb. 
With the help of a chair he took it from its place, and ex- 
amined it more intently still. At last he laid it down on the 
table with a heavy sigh. 

‘Poor Peggy!”’ said he. And—‘‘ Poor girl!” 

A sigh? Nay, it was a sob that she heard—a man’s sob ; 
the sound that no woman, though her whims and her humours 
have no better mother than the sea, can bear to hear. Mabel 
tried to hold even her breath, feeling that though this was her 
own room, she was the intruder, and not he. It was as if she 
were looking straight into this old man’s heart, and so pro- 
faning the law that hides hearts from eyes. She would almost 
as soon that he had looked into her own. 

So he, old as he was, had a love-story too. . . . And why 
not? He must have been a handsome man in his youth, and 
there was a charm about him even now. Mabel began almost 
to forget herself for the moment in the sight of a man whohad 
Joved and had not forgotten. And Peggy—Peggy was dead, 
of course, and that was why Old Pigtail was so all alone and 
so odd-in his ways. ‘‘ If I died, who would cry over me when 
he is old?’’ she asked herself silently. And she flushed 
crimson in the dark when her heart answered her-—‘‘ Francis 
Carew.”” 

So distinctly the name came upon her that she seemed to 
have heard it with her ears. But she had no time to think 
about that: her cars without any question heard something 
else—the tinkle of shingle upon a window-pane. 

Caleb had come back for her—what on earth was to be 
done now? She was imprisoned in a bow-window, with Old 
Pigtail before her and heavy shteiters, bolted and barred, 
behind. It was despair. 

Again the shingle tinkled on her lattice. But there wasno 
time for despair now, with the bellow of the Parson’s thunder 
and the thud of his fists in her ears, and only a shutter be- 
tween. She tore aside the curtains and burst into the room. 

“Good God—Peggy!”’ exclaimed Mr. Vernon, starting 
from his seat, and overthrowing table, crucifix, vase, flowers, 
and all, as if a ghost had suddenly come back to him from the 
grave. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Sir!’’ she cried, ‘‘don’t lose an 
instant—go out to them: one of them will be killed!”’ 

“QOh!’? He tried to regain his composure as best he 
might: but that was no easy task for a man suddenly found 
by an excited girl in her own private room at midnight, 
standing in the middle of a general overthrow. And then, 
what else might she not have heard and seen of what a grave 
and silent man would be torn by wild horses sooner than dis- 
play? ‘‘Killed? Ob, no. Only the Parson thought there 
was something wrong in the sty, he heard such a whining and 
wheezing outside: and while he went out I strolled in here to 
see yourmuseum. But it is bad for your eyes to be up so 
late—very bad indeed. What can I say? I’m afraid I’ve 
been taken with a faintness : I am at times ’?—— 

“Hark! Oan’t you hear?’ 

Indeed, he must have been deafer than Horneck’s Steeple 
if he had not heard the slam of the house-door and the whirl- 
wind in which the Parson returned from his visit to the sties. 
He was portentous in his wrath: his wig was where never 
wig had been seen before, and his veins and muscles swelled 
like a bull’s. 

“That ’s what comes of prowling round my hen-roosts,”’ 
thundered he, with a look at Mr. Vernon full of meaning. 
““That’s for number one! Number two will re something 
more than shaking, as sure as that’s my fist and these are my 
toes. If only the whipper-snapper had shown fight, he’d 
have got off with more than a shaking too—but one can’t 
knock a man down that won’t stand up, worse luck: Kai palin 
machésetai. Givl—take off your hat and go to your room.”’ 

But there is one grand thing about matters at their worst : 
if one has a grain of courage, out it comes. Mabel found hers. 

“Ts he safe ?’’ asked she. 

“He safe? As safe as two whecls and six heels can make 
him—a gig’s, and a horse’s, and his own. It’s you, my lass, 
that I mean to see safe: and what’s more, I will,”’ said he, 
with another look of thunder at Mr. Vernon, who certainly, 
unless he had been startled out of his courtesy, ought forth- 
with to have gone. ‘‘I’ll make the rounds every night, and 
I’ll begin now with the kitchen door. My spoons aren’t 
silver, but they cost too much to lose.”’ . 

Still Mr. Vernon lingered. He could hardly misjudge the 
meaning of Mabel’s waiting in the dark after midnight, hatted 
and cloaked, while a gig, and a driver, were also waiting out- 
side. ‘I think we are friends, child,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘ At 
any rate, T am yours—and you promised to come to me when- 
ever you need help orare in trouble, whatever it may be... . 
Mr. Pengold has told me to-night that you are engaged to be 
married to my landlord, Mr. Carew, now a prisoner of war in 
France—a gentleman of good birth and character, and fair 
fortune. Is it not true?” 

“Oh, Sir! Iam the most miserable girlin the world! I 
don’t know if it’s true: but’’—— 

““You don’t love him? ‘You have seen some one else you 
love more? Come, child, don’t be afraid—everything always 


comes right, unless one is afraid: and then they’re bound to- 


go wrong. Don’t you know that cowardice is the sin of sins? 
No—there is one worse. It isto beaslave. If you are being 
forced to an engagement with Mr. Carew against your will, 
loving another, I tell you, as I will tell Mr- Pengold, that you 
are right, and he is wrong. If to run away was the only 
thing left you--the ov/y thing, mind—you were right to run 
away. But it was not the only thing: and so far you are to 
be blamed: yes, my child: severely blamed.” 

She had never been spoken to in this wise, at once with 
tenderness that stung and with sharpness that did not wound. 
She was touched and melted—and that he was speaking with 
heart-knowledge, and not merely with the dry light of the 
head, none could tell better than she who had seen that heart 
laying itself bare. 

‘What could I have done?’’ asked she. 

- “ Mabel—how can you ask! You should have come to 
es 

“To you? Oh, Sir—you would—you are—but what could 
you do? How could yow understand *”’ ; 

‘*Not understand—that you should love a man who loves 
you? And what could I do? You shall see... . Tell me 
only one thing. Is he a gentleman, this enterprising lover of 
yours? Faith, I like him all the better for trying to carry off 
his lady love in the good old style!”” — Le 

“A gentleman?” 

It was less his words than his whole manner that filled 
Mabel with a new emotion—as if, in a desolate and bewilder- 


‘could race, and at the end he was in at the death. 


ing world she had at last found a pilot on whom she might 
trust without fear. Or rather it was less his manner itself 
than the knowledge that he, also, had had his romance, and 
that out of the fulness of his own heart his lips were speaking 
to her ears. He was indeed different from any man the poor 
girl had ever known ; if he had told her bigger lies than her 
Quickset, she would have believed them, and if she hesitated 
about declaring her lover a gentleman, it was because that 
would have been placing another mortal on the same level as 
Old Pigtail. Whateverhe was, what could any other mortal be ? 

“‘T mean,”’ said he, ‘‘is he one who if—if I were your own 
father, you would have no doubt about asking me to receive 
as your husband and my son? ’”’ ae 

“He is a soldier, Sir ’>—— 

‘** And not fighting the frog-eaters? Well, I suppose that’s 
turn and turn. Come—is he old or young: high or low: rich 
or poor? I won't ask you if he’s handsome—every lover is 
that to his own lass. Nor if he’s good—-you can’t tell that 
within a month from the wedding day.”’ 

“* He is—everything : except—except—Oh, Sir, I know not 
how to say. Ile has powerful enemies who are aiming at his 
life, so that he dares not court me openly, as even a fisherman 


might a dairy-maid. No, Sir. You can’t helphim. Nobody 
can. I have sworn not to name even his name.”’ 
Mr. Vernon suddenly looked exceedingly grave. ‘‘I’m 


sorry to hear that,’’ said he. ‘‘But, as I at length am no 
enemy of his, or any man’s, and may pretend to some power 
of my own, I think I can undertake to put that straight, if— 
That is a big ‘if’ though. . . . Do you trust me? I mean 
as you would trust a friend whom you had known ’?—— 

She thought of ‘‘Peggy.”’ “Indeed, Sir, I do! I trust 
you ats you were my own father. And would to Heaven you 
were ! 

_‘*Mabel! Then, by Heaven, so it shall be! It shall be 
‘if? no more. Your lover, if he is the gallant fellow he has 
shown himself, will come again—you shall bid him come: for 
you have a post-office between you, I’ll be bound. We used 
to, when I was young. . . . And then I will see him: and, 
one way or another, all shall be well. I won’t ask you to trust 
me, for you must, and you do.”’ 

‘Was she violating her promise to her lover? She did not 
stop to ask—she was so convinced of Old Pigtail’s good faith 
that to doubt it never entered her mind: not even so much as 
a thought to be dismissed the moment it came. She only 
knew that, if he took matters in hand, all must needs he well, 

“Good,’’ said Old Pigtail. ‘‘Then run off to bed before 
the Parson’s done with the back door. And don’t be afraid— 
“Til make it all right for you with him, too.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE COLOURED PICTURES. 

The hunting season is now well in, and thus far it has been 
successtul; as the weather being open, the going has been 
fair, and there has been no lack of foxes, or good runs either; 
as the hounds, in most instances, have got away well, which is 
not always the case in the first month, November. But it 
would seem that we now have either bolder foxes, or else they 
lave been made so by being so rattled; for as hounds were 
not hindered in ‘the cubbing’’ by weather, copses, thickets, 
and covers were most thoroughly scoured. Hence, as “ the 
red rascal’? now knows it will not do to wait, he makes for 
the open on hearing a whimper, and we settle down to him at 
once; and as the scent has lain well through the whole of the 
month, some very good runs are already marked down—as, 
indeed, are some good falls, too. Of course, when the fences are 
all but ‘*blind’’—that is, with much leafage remaining upon 
them—to getdownatthem quicklyisno new thing, where ditches 
so often lie handy and hidden, and where such trifles are found 
to be on the drop side as a harrow or plough, corner rails 
or some.timber; and as the hedges till now have been very 
much bushed, it has been bad for ‘‘ the craners,’’ who could 
not sce through them. To those who, however, take all in 
their stride, and put their horses well at it, with a ‘do it you 
must,” it matters but little what the fence may be—a bushed 
or unbushed one, a stoutly pleached one or weak—as the pace 
always puts them upon the right side without any hitch or a 
bungle. 

But amongst those who each season come out with hounds, 
too many are there who know nothing about it; and the time 
for noting their tailor tricks is when they have thus, in 
November, to take things on trust, as later on, with leaves 
fallen and only dead sticks, they see where is danger and 
gladly avoid it. Not always, though, is this the case; as in 
the hunting-field it but seldom is all plain sailing, on account 
of the varied kinds ot fence, with which no novice knows how 
to deal—a fence being simply a fence to him, and a some- 
thing to be jumped. Hence, instead of being steady at 
timber and swift at all water, and slanting each pleacher just 
as the lines lie, he treats each place as he would were it 
but a brush-fence, and therefore he comes to grief; whilst in 
the case of a bullfinch—which you go through like a bird— 
he gets at once hurled from the saddle; and with some very 
marked cases of this lack of fence knowledge we were amused 
in an odd run we last week had in Surrey—a sort of a market- 
garden one—where the absence of cover showed each man up 
and covered him with confusion. 

Briefly, the run was this. After a kill in the Epsom 
country, our second fox took us to Banstead Downs, and on 
to Carshalton Park, where, checked by the deer, we hit it at 
Beddington, and raced him round Tooting to the common at 
Mitcham. ‘hen, skirting the herb-beds and lavender grounds, 
and getting foiled by the herd in Morden Park—a rare thing to 
get deer twice in one day—we slowly hunted him through the 
fields, and then each hound stood still. We were at the 
time by the mill within the old abbey walls, which there 
are so heavily hung with ivy, and we soon had all 
Merton present; when, after casting round and round, 
the ivy was threshed, and the fox jumped down, and law 
being ‘allowed him, we finished the day with a wild ‘‘ who- 
whoop!’ at Wimbledon. In this very out-of-the-way 
run we had, the bad ones got down at both fences and timber, 


“and were scattered like shot at the Wandle—‘‘ the blue 


transparent Vandalis’? of Pope, the ‘* river ” Wandle— 
that willowy brook-like twisting stream, famed for its trout 
and water-cress, as all fly-fishers know—and each time we 
had it, a lot got in through letting their horses swerve, 
as they had no hands to guide them. Amongst the other 
good men who did if, were some who quite thought it was 
deep and swift; and one amongst them, a Carlton man, helped 
his recital of the run by quoting at the club, that night, 
Whyte-Melville’s lines, ‘‘T’d a lead of them all when we 
came to the brook, a big one—a bumper—and up to your 
chin”; not-~being-aware that a boy who-followed-him. and 
another simply waded his pony through it. We marked that 
lad for his dogged pluck; as by poking or pushing when the 
fence was too high—or doing a creep up one bank and a slide 
down the. other—he kept with us the whole time, as his pony 
Who he 
was or whence he came we had no means of knowing ; but 
that he will become, if he lives, a front rank man is, in our 
opinion, certain; aud should he see the Coloured Pictures 
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that are given with the Idlustrated London News this weck— 
which relate to that very run we had—he will find we have 
not forgotten him—or the Carlton man either, who charged 
the brook he walked through, and who quoted those lines at 
his club. 5, B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addresse e 
aera Editor, and have the word “Chess '* ceilienon the bot dBi perenne 
8 J (York).—In club matches it is usually agreed that a drawn game s 0 
-& point to each side. In the absence of any agreement, neither side enount pat 
7 pratt nae a for the game. It shall be examined. 
y (New York),—We think your four-move 2 7 q 4 
sth (ch) R takes Rts Gee Dot pie move problem can be solved by 1, Kt to Kt 
Cornecr SoLutIoNs oF PropiEms Nos, 2109, 2110, and 2111 received from JS Log 
ppp Dorn Natal); of No, 2118 from J R (Edinburgh); of No aio tere yoeen 
Mian, 2 J Posno (Haarlem), JI A 1B, James Pretty (Wrentham), John Cornish, and 
ae Stepan; of No. 2120 from Emile Frau, Edward Ridpath, & K Picard, James 
ae James Pretty (Wrentham), Victor Georgias (Vienna), Oskar Hartmann 
(Malagay, W EF Payne, I G, Le Pion (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Carl Stepan, and 
Penman; of Herr Korn 8 Problem from BE Posno (Itaarlem), EL G, and 
Alpha; of M. Makovaxy’s Problem from ‘Tweedlemouse, Hereward. Rev. W 
Anderson (Old Romney), Jupiter Junior, C 8 Coxe, B Elsbury, Nerina, FM (Bdin- 
Pee Se i R( Base ey CG era, L Sharswood, mn Harper, 1 Worters 
Santerbury), Emmo (Darlington). E GL G, Le Pion, Carl Stepan, Plevna, 'T G 
(Ware), © Kuby (Newport), and H ALS CORR areera a 
Correcr Sotvrions or Prostem No, 2121 received from A L Ory. W Biddle, G Sayle 
Edward | Ridpath, Emile Frau, Bernard Green, Wykehumist.” Juanna A ‘England: 
Edwin Smith, BL Dyke. C Darragh, James Pilkington, H ‘I Biseoo (Cambridge), 
Tweedlemouse, Hereward, Rey. W Anderson (Old Romney), Jupiter Junior, Daniel 
O'Connor (Chiswick), J R (Edinburgh), R H Brooks, J A Schmucke, 0 Oswald, F M 
(Edinburgh), L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, F Vine Junior, Julia Short, John 
Hodgson (Maidstone), E J Winter Wood, HG DL C, Aaron Harper, Shadforth, lt 
WwW orters (Canterbury). J 'T W, Frank Abé, William Davis, M O'Halloran, DW Kell, 
AC Hunt, E Casella (Paris), A Chapman, OB ON (HLM.S, Asin). Carl Frie eben, 
EL G, Ben Nevis, L Wyman, B R Wood, Enmo (Darlington), W Hillier, H Wardell, 
A M Colborne, Indagator, Le Pion, Clement Fawcett, Otto Fnulder (Ghent) WF 
Payne, RK L Southwell, G S$ Oldfield, G Joicey, A W Serutton, OT Salusbury, Carl 
Stepan, 8 Bullen, G]Seymour, George J_ Veale, Plevna. P QR, Joseph Ainsworth, 
E Featherstone, I, Falcon (Antwerp), Castle, TG (Ware), H Reeve. A M Porter, 
NSH ,_R Ingersell, M_ Tipping, W J Rudman, RT Kemp, TIL Heldrou, 
A Karberg (Hamburg), G $8 Tatham (Kirkby Lonsdale), & Louden, An Old Luna, 
GAC (H.M.S. Hecla), 0 A'S (Exeter), 5 Lowndes, Il AL. 8, G Fosbrooke, U Kirby 
(Newport), D Templeton, R Tweddell, and L Desanges. 


Sotution or Prosiem No, 2119. 


WHITE. * 
1. Kt to Q B 4th 
2. Mates accordingly. 


BLACK. 
Any move 


PROBLEM No. 2128, 
By A. F. Mackenzie (Jamaica), 
BLACK. 


L, i WA 
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GRY WY we 
Y Yj 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Played in a Match between Messrs. Cuaamen and Crrrc. For the score aud 
abridged notes we are indebted to La Revue Ilustrée, of Paris. 


(Sicilian Defence.) 


WHITE BLACK Waitt BLACK 
(M. Chamier). (M. Clerc). (M. Chamier). (M. Ciere), 

1. P to K 4th P to QB 4th 14, Kt to Kt 3rd 
2.KttoQBard KttoQBsrd |15.BtoK Kt 5th Q to Kt 3rd (ch) 
3.KttoK B3rd Pto K ard 16. K to Rsq B takes Kt 
4. P to Q 4th P takes P 17. P takes B Q to B 4th 
5, Kt takes P Kt to B 3rd 18. P to B 4th 
6. Kt takes Kt Kt P takes Kt It would havo been better to defend the 
7. B to Q 3rd B to Kt 5th Pawn with the Q B, 
8. B to Q znd 18, ; Age P to : oe 
T nr ntinuation is 8. Castles. 19. B to KX 8re Q to K 4th 
i ee P to K 4th 20. Q to B 2nd P to Q B 4th 


K to B 2nd 


21. Q R to Kt sq 
QRto K B sq 


22. Q to Q 2nd 
23. lk to B 5th 


8, P to Q 4th is better. The move in the 
text prevents him advancing the Q P with 


advantage. cS i 

Ve yell pluyed, Whether Black take 
9. Castles. Castles IN TGok oy Bok ue iesdyindangor: 
10. P to B 4th P to Q 3rd ie B takes R 
11. P takes P 24. P takes B Kt to K 2ud 


11. P to Both, shutting in the Q B, is 
much preferable. 
1t. Kt to Kt 5th 

A good move, which gives Black the 
best of the position. 


A blunder, shutting out all retreat for 
the Queen. His only move here is 24. Kt to 
R sq, and sliould White continue with 
25. sto B 4th, Black’s answer is 25. Q to 
K 2nd, with a good game. 


12,.Q to K sq 25, B to B 4th Q to Q 5th 
In anticipation of Black playing 12. B | 26. P to B 3rd Q takes QB 
to B 4th (ch), and 13. Q to R oth, &c. 27, Q takes Q Kt to B sq 
12. Kt takes K P 28. B to K 4th R to K 2nd 
13, Q to Kt 3rd B to K 3rd 29. B to Q bth (ch) K to R sq 


30. B to K 6th, 


14. B to R 6th : 
and Black resigned. 


Losing time. 


On Thursday, Nov. 18, Dr. Zukertort gave, under the auspices of the 
Southampton Chess Club, an exhibition of his skill in the Victoria Rooins, 
where he engaged simultaneously twenty-four players, chiefly members of the 
club. with a few from other towns. Plu commenved at six o’clock, « large 
number of spectators being present. Four of the players he beat twice in 
succession; and all the others, with the exception of two, succumbed to 
his skill, many struggling hard and long to. avoid defeat. Some of the 
players showed considerable ability, and tl.eir boards were tl.e ccntre of 
attraction, notably that of the secretary, Mr. J. I. Blake, who, aftera hardly 
contested game, lasting a considerable time, won, amid loud applause. The 
President, Mr. lt. Chippertield, also played an excellent gume, which lasted 
all the evening, and saw all the others out, terminating ina draw. This 
result was also loudly applauded. ‘he following is the totul result ;—Won : 
Mr. J. H. Blake. Drawn: Mr. R. Chippertie dad. Lost one game : Messrs. G. 
R, Sloper; W. B. George; J. Fewings ; W. Williams; LE. P. Westlake; J. 
‘A. Catter; G. Taylor, sen.; G. Taylor, jun. ; F. Blake ; W. M. an A. 
C. Rogers; G. J. Waller; J. I. Hamilton; J. J. Carter; F. Bu den 
(Bournemouth); T. Rebbeck (Bournemouth); Ferry (Bournemouth) 5 
Watson (Salisbury). Lost two games: Messrs, W. Bowyer; W. J. Bee; 
W.C. Kenny; and W. Beer. : : 

A match between the Athenwum and Ludgate-cireus clubs was played 
on the 12th inst., in which the former proved victorious by nine games to two 


14. K to Raq is better. 


The Earl of Stair, the Liberal candidate, las been elected 
Chancellor of Glasgow University, in room of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch. ye 

A deputation, representing the principal electric lighting 
companies of the United Kingdom, had an interview on the 
20th inst. with Mr. Chamberlain, at the Board of Trade, to 
urge that certain provisions of the Electric Lighting Act 
should be modified and others repealed. The deputation 
especially objected to the provision which gives local authorities 
a power of purchase after twenty-one years. Mr. Chamberlain 
would not undertake to repeal the clause, but said he would 
carefully consider any suggestions made to him for the 


modification of the Act, 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION: TOWING THE WHALE-BOATS WITH TROOPS THROUGH THE FIRST GATE OF THE SECOND CATARACT, 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR J. MARJORIBANKS, BART. 
Sir John Marjoribanks, of Lees, in the county of Berwick, third 
Baronet, M.A. and 
D.L., died on the 
18th inst. He was 
born May 4, 1830, 
and succeeded his 
father, Sir Wil- 
liam Marjoribanks, 
Sept. 22, 1834. He 
was educated at 
' Eton, and Christ 
Church, Oxford; 
andat one time un- 
successfully con- 
tested Berwick- 
1858, Charlotte Athole Mary, 


He married, July 27, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Trotter, of Morton Hall, near 


shire. 


Edinburgh; but, leaving no issue, is succeeded by his only 
brother, now Sir William Marjoribanks, fourth Baronet. 


THE RIGHT HON. M. LONGFIELD. 

The Right Hon. Mountifort Longfield, P.C., Q.C., LL D., 
died on the 2st inst., at 47, Fitz William-square, Dublin, 
aged eighty-three. This accomplished lawyer and scholar was 
second son of the Rev. Mountifort Longfield, Vicar of Desert- 
serges, and grandson of Mr. John Longfield, of Longueville, 
in the county of Cork, who was cousin of Richard Longfield, 
Viscount Longueville. After a brilliant University career at 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, he obtained a Fellowship in 1825, 
which he resigned in 1834 for the Professorship of Feudal and 
English Law. He became subsequently a Commissioner of 
National Education, and filled for some years with the highest 
credit the important office of Judge in the Landed Estates 
Court. Ile married, 1845, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Andrew 
Armstrong. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR G. LAWRENCE. 
Lieutenant-General Sir George St. Patrick Lawrence, K.C.S.L., 
C.B., died on the 16th inst., at Kensington Park-gardens, in 
his eightieth year. He was third son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Lawrence, Governor of Upnor Castle, and was one 
of the distinguished brothers whose fame and services in India 
are so brilliantly associated with its history ; Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence, K.C.B., so renowned by his defence of 
Lucknow; John, Lord St. Lawrence, G.C.B,, the Governor- 
General of India; and Lieutenant-General Richard Charles 
Lawrence, C.B., also distinguished in the Mutiny. Joining 
the Bengal Cavalry in 1821, he went through severe Indian 
service; was present at the capture of Ghuznee, the Afghan 
campaign culminating in the Cabul catastrophe, when he had 
to endure captivity until relieved by Pollock’s advance, which 
episode is described in his work, ‘‘ Forty-three Years in 
India.” During the Sikh War, he was again a prisoner, until 
liberated after the battle of Goojerat. His subsequent services 
during the Mutiny were most important. He had medals and 
clasps for Ghuznee, Punjaub, Indian Mutiny, and the 
Frontier. He married, April 8, 1830, Charlotte Tsabella, 
daughter of Dr. John Brown, Surgeon-General, Bengal, and 
leaves issue. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 
Mr. Henry Stormont Leifchild, the well-known sculptor. 
His chief works were ‘‘The Guards Memorial,’”’ at Chelsea 


Hospital, ‘‘'The Torch-bearers,’”’ ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi,’’ and 
“* Achilles and Athene.”’ 

Mr. Frederick William Hulme, an admired landscape- 
painter, on the 14th inst., aged sixty-eight. 

Captain Alexander John Graeme, R.N., son of the late 
Colonel Graeme, of Inchbrakie and Aberuthven, in the county 
of Perth, on the 14th inst., at Fonthill, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Lieutenant-General Robert Richards, Bombay Staff Corps 
(retired),on the 13thinst., aged sixty-six. Served inthe Punjaub, 
Mooltan, and Goojerat. He was son of Mr. Robert Hewetson 
Richards, Assistant Barrister, county Wexford. 

The Hon. Isabella O’Grady, third daughter of Standish, 
first Viscount Guillamore, and sister of Maria, late Viscountess 
Gort, on the 15th inst., at Fort Fergus, the residence of her 
sister, the Hon. Mrs. Ball. 

The Rey. John Farrar, a leading member of the Wesleyan 
Ministry, aged eighty-two. He was twice President of the 
Conference, and held in succession for many years the 
governorship of Woodhouse Grove School and Headingley 
College. 

The Hon. Arthur Romilly, youngest son of John Lord 
Romilly, Master of the Rolls, on the 14th inst., at Arco, 
St. Tyrol, aged thirty-four. He was educated at Eton, 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was called to 
fhe Bar in 1874. He married, in 1877, Flora, daughter of 
Professor Shellbach, of Berlin. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Aug. 31, 1883) of Mr. Robert Spear Hudson, 
late of Bache Hall, Cheshire, of West Bromwich, and of Bank- 
hall-street, Liverpool, manufacturing chemist, who died on 
Aug. 6 last, at Scarborough, was proved on the 8th inst. by 
William Creed, Arnold Thomas, and Edward Caddick, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £295,000. The testator leaves to his wife, Mrs. 
Emily Hudson, £500, and an annuity of £3000; he also leaves 
her, for life or widowhood, the mansion Bache Hall, and the 
pleasure-grounds, with the furniture, plate, pictures, books, 
effects, horses and carriages, and £500 per annum to keep the 
pleasure-grounds in order. Subject to the interest given to 
his wife in the mansion and grounds, he leaves the manor or 
lordship of Bache and the Bache Hall estate to his son, 
Robert William Hudson. He bequeaths annuities of £1000 
each to his said son and to his daughters, Mrs. Mary 
Evangeline Flynn, Mrs. Anne Elizabeth Spencer, and Miss 
Emily Jane Hudson, for a period of six years from his death ; 
£2500 to the Manse Loan Fund for Independent Ministers ; 
£2000 to the Congregational Pastors’ Retiring Fund; £2000 
to the English Chapel Building Fund, for its Loan Fund, and 
£1000 to the same society for its Grant Fund; £1000 each to 
the London Missionary Society and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; £500 to the Irish Evangelical Society ; and 
legacies and annuities to his sister, nephews, nieces, manager, 
trustees, servants, and others. The income of his property is 
to accumulate for six years, and at the expiration of the time 
he gives all his business property to his son, subject to his 
paying, under a valuation, for the stock-in-trade, book debts, 
credits, bankers’ balances, and other personal chattels; and 
the ultimate residue of his real and personal estate is to be 
held upon trust for his three daughters. 

The will (dated April 12, 1869) of Mrs. Jemima Belinda 
Hames, late of Asheldon House, Torquay, Devon, who died 
on the 7th ult., was proved on the 29th ult. by the Rev. 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. 


NEW SHOW-ROOMS. 
NEW SHOW-ROOMS. 
MAPLE and co. ADDITIONAL ROOMS. 
WIAPLE and Co. ADDITIONAL ROOMS. 


NOTICE.—_MAPLE and CO. have OPENED 

the NEW EXTENSION of _ their FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, making an addition of 1} acre, including 
fourteen new Show-Rooms, for the display of High-Class 
Furniture. 


MAPLE and CO’S FURNISHING 

ESTABLISHMENT, the Largest in the World. 
ACRES of SHOW-ROOMS, for the display of First-class 
Furniture, ready for immediate delivery. Novelties every 
day from all parts of the globe. No family ought to furnish 
before viewing this collection of household requisites, it being 
one of the sights in London, ‘To Export Merchants an 
unusual advantage is offered. Having large space, all goods 
are packed on the premises by experienced packers. 


TURKEY 5000 to select from. CARPETS. 
PERSIAN Superior Qualities, CARPETS. 
IN DIAN. in all sizes. CARPETS, 


TURKEY CARPETS. 
TURKEY CARPETS.—_MAPLE and CO, 


have just received large consignments of fine Turkey 
Carpets, unique colourings, yeproductions of the seventeenth 
century, being the first delivery of those made from this 
season’s clip.—_MAPLE & CO., London; and 17 and 18, Local 
Baron Aliotti, Smyrna. 


ART ISTS and COLLECTORS of 

ANTIQUES should not fail to see the 500 specimen 
RUGS and CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and CO.’S 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show-Rooms, 
Tottenham-court-road, A Persian Rug, the most acceptable 
of all Presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, a lasting pleasure. 
Prices from 30s. to £100.—MAPLE and CO. 


CARPETS, BRUSSELS. 
ARPETS.—1000 Pieces of ‘‘ Manufac- 


turer’s Best ” five-frame Brussels Carpets, at 2s. 11d. 
a 8s. 43d, per yard. These goodsare regularly sold at 3s. 9d. 
and 4s. 
NOTICE.—_MAPLE and CO. have SPECIAL 

EXTRA QUALITIES of BRUSSELS as produced thirty . 
years ago, adapted for hardest wear, at a small increased cost. 
Newest designs and novelties in colouring.—MAPLE and CU. 
CARPETS, ready for use, 3000 in Stock. 

A great variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A carpet 15 ft. by 11ft. 3in., price 
50s., which can be laid same day as ordered._MAPLE & CO., 
Tottenham-court-road, London. 


CHINA. 


MAPLE and CO. have the largest assort- 


ment of Hungarian, Doulton, Doulton Faience, Silicon aa ¢ c 
Doulton, and Doulton Impasto. WARES, also in Worcester, THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS is a strong and wonderful fabric of ave 
Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, Japanese, and Crown Wire, SO interlocked and woven by a Patented process of diagonal DOUBLE 


Derby China. ~ 
OTICE._ DRAW: NG-ROOM CLOCKS to 


go for 400 days with once winding ; a handsome present. 
Price 70s., warranted. MAPLE and CO. have a large and 
varied assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. 
Over £00 to select from, Price 10s.9d. Handsome marble 
clock, with incised lines in gold, and superior eight-day 
movement, 23s. 6d.; also bronzes in great variety. 
ORDERS for EXPORTATION to any part 

of the World packed carefully on the premises, and for-' 
warded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 
Post-Free. 


WEAVING that an 
‘The hard spring wire used is carefully tinned, effectua 
presents a very attractive and silver-like appearance. 
This Mattress is, in fact, a complete appliance for all purposes of REST and 
SLEEP, combining all the advantages of a Prrrecr Sprin 
MADE SOFT OR HARD AT PLEASURE BY USING THE HANDLE ‘AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD 5 
$ IN A FEW MOMENTS, AND PACKED IN A VERY SMALL COMPASS. 
s and ships, because of their cleanliness. 


BE TAKEN TO PIECE 
They are also greatly used in yacht 


MAPLE & CO., Manufacturers of First-class Furniture, London and Paris. 


Hayter George Hayter Hames, the son, the sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £52,000. The 
testatrix gives and devises all her real and personal estate to 
her said son for his own absolute use and benefit. 

The will (dated June 20, 1874), with three codicils (dated 
July 10, 1879; Sept. 8, 1883; and April 30, 1884), of Major 
Frederic Sewallis Gerard, J.P., D.L., late of Aspull House, 
Lancashire, who died on May 7 last, ut Hastings, was proved 
on the 8th inst. by Frederic Gerard, the son, and Sir John 
Lawson, Bart., the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £40,000. The testator bequeaths £2000 to 
his wife, Mrs. Mary Gerard; £1000 to the trustees of the 
settlement of his late daughter, Lady Lawson ; £5000 to his 
eldest son, Frederic, who is otherwise well provided for ; £5000 
to his daughter, Lady Stafford; and a few other legacies. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his two younger sons, Charles Thomas and Ndward. 

The will (dated Oct. 28, 1878) of Mr. Richard John 
Knowles, late of No. 24, Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
who died on Sept. 12 last, at Willington, near Maidstone, was 
proved on the 3rd inst. by Richard John Knowles, the son, 
Richard William ‘Tootell, the nephew, and Frederick Francis 
Sanders, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £22,000. The testator bequeaths legacies 
to his wife, son, executors, nephew, and niece, As to the 
residue of his real and personal estate, he gives one third to 
his wife, Mrs. Maria Seymour Knowles, and two thirds to his 
said son. 

The will (dated July 8, 1879) of Mr. George Bond, late of 
No. 8, Medina Villas, Richmond, Surrey, who died on Aug. 23 
last, was proved on the 10th inst. by William Burrell and 
William Anderson, M.D., two of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £16,000.’ The testator 
gives some legacies, and makes provision for his son, William 
Henry ; and the residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to the children of his said son, in equal shares. In de- 
fault of any of the said children attaining twenty-one, he 
bequeaths £1000 each to the Richmond Infirmary, and the 
President of the Conference of Wesleyan Methodists; one 
half of the ultimate residue to Queen Anne’s Bounty, and tke 
other half to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 

The will (dated Feb. 3, 1883) of General Sir Arthur 
Augustus Thurlow Cunynghame, G.C.B., late of Hurlingham 
Lodge, Fulham, who died on March 10 last, at sea, was proved 
on the 29th wlt. by the Hon. Dame Frances Hlizabeth 
Cunynghame, the widow, the value of the personal estate, 
exclusive of the property in settlement, exceeding £16,000. 
The testator leaves £5700 to his wife; and all his other 
property, in trust or otherwise, to his wife, for life, and then 
to his four children, Henry Harding, Arthur, Emily Caroline, 
and Lavinia Charlotte. 

The will (dated Feb. 12, 1880) of the Hon. and Rev. William 
Henry Lyttelton, Rector of the Parish of Hagley, Worcester- 
shire, and Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, who died on July 24 
last, at Great Malvern, was proved on the 29th ult. by Lord 
Lyttelton, the nephew, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £7000. The testator bequeaths £500 
to his wife, the Hon. Mrs. Constance Ellen Lyttelton ; and 
such sum, not exceeding £1300, as will produce £40 per annum, 
to be called “The Emily Lyttelton Fund,” for the purpose of 
providing a nurse in midwifery cases and non-infectious 
diseases for the parish of Hagley. The residue of his real 
and personal estate is to be held upon trust for his wife, for 
life, and then for his children ; and in default of children for 
the said Lord Lyttelton. 


MAPLE & CO., 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


IN STOCK, 


) 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE 
MATTRESS, sigs — 


ft. 50s.; 3ft, Gin., 558.3 4ft., 63s.; 4 ft. 6in., 67s. 6d. 


Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead:— 


3ft., 17s. 9d.; 3ft. 6in., 21s, 6d.; 4ft., 238. 9d.; 4 ft. 6in., 26s. 9d. 


“ PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, 


from 8s, 9d. to 385 guineas. 


ELASTIC and PERFECT sleeping arrangement is secured. 
lly preventing corrosion, and 


G Brep, AND CAN BE 
IT CAN 


and CO. MANUFACTURERS. 
and CO. ART FURNITURE. 
and CO. ADAMS’ DESIGNS. 
WAPLE and CO. LOUIS XVI. Furniture. 
MAPLE and CO. have at the present 


time a most wonderful assortment of new and artistic 
furniture on show, An Illustrated Catalogue, ce ntaining the 
price of every article required in furnishing, post-free, 


MAPLE and CO., 145, Tottenham-court- 
road, MANUFACTURERS of 


BED-ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
500 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 75s. to 


159 guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, 
consists of 4 ft. wardrobe, 3ft, 6in. chest drawers, marble- 
top washstand, toilet-tuble with glass, pedestal cupboard, 
towel-horse, and three chairs ‘his suite. is manufactured by 
Maple and Co.’s now machinery, lately erected. Complete 
suite, £10 15s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 
5 glass door to wardrobe, washstand with Minton’s tiles, 
toilet-table with glass fixed, p destal cupboard, towel-horse, 
and three chairs, complete, £10 15s, 


BED- ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


complete, 15 guineas; beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 
6 ft. Wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES.—CHIPFENDALE, 
Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large 
wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also 
satin-wood, inlaid with different woods, 85 to 200 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO.. Timber Merchants, and 
direct Importers of the finest Woods to be found in 
Africa, Asia, and America, and Manufacturers of Cabinet 
Fuiniture in various woods by steam power.—Tottenham- 
court-road, London. Catalogues free. 


MAPLE and CO._BEDSTEADS (IRON). 
MAPLE and CO.-BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 


MAPLEandCO. haveaSPECIALDEPART- 

MENT for IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, 
Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted for mosquito curtains, used 
in India, Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for full-sized 
Bedsteads, varying from 25s, Shippers and colonial visitors 
are invited to inspect this varied Stock. the largest in England, 
before deciding elsewhere. 10,000 Bedsteads to select from. 
MAPLE and CO., London. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS in Wood, 

Tron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding 
complete. The pedsteads are fitted in stock, ready for choice. 
Over 10,000 Iron and Brass Bedsteads now in stock to select 
from, From 8s. 9d. to 55 guineas, Strong useful Brass Bed- 
stead, 34 guineas. Bedding of every description manufactured 
on the premises, and a!l warranted pure. ‘lhe Trade supplied, 


FJOUSEHOLD LINENS.—_MAPLE and CO. 

specially commend this department to those commencing 
housekeeping’ or_replevishing stocks. All goods are carefully 
selected direct from the manufa; turers, thus saving the mter- 
mediate profit. An immense assortment to choose from. Price- 
list, estimates, and patterns free.—-MAPLE and CO., London, 


postTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

_ Messrs, MAPLE and CO, beg respectfully to state that 
this Department is now 80 organised that they are fully pre- 
pired to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any. 
other house in England, Patterns sent, and quotations givets 
free of charge. 


MAPLE 
M4PLE 
IAPLE 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CEAPMAN’S, 


: No. 579.—Girlish Beauties. 

Refined chromo-lithographs in the classical style, re- 
presenting maidens feeding birds. Size, 6} by 4. 
The set of two, 9d. 

Wo. 532.—Winter Pastimes. 


Beautiful and vivid reproductions of original water- 
colour drawings of children engaged in sliding and 
other pastimes. Size, 4} by 5}. The set of three, 9d. 


No. 649.—Sea Sprites. 
Lovely examples of delicately printed chromo-lithographs 
from highly imaginative original water-colour 
+ designs by Miss E. G. Thomson. Size, 44 by 63. 
The set of three, 1s. 14d. 
No. 652.—Rose Blossoms. 
Bright and sparkling reproductions of water-colour 
drawings of roses. Size, 43 by 6}. The set of two, 6d. 
No. 654.—Deer. 
Careful and pleasing studies of deer, from original 
drawings. Size, 45 by 6}. The set of two, 6d. 
No. 655.—Landscape Htchings. 


Careful renderings of dry-point rustic scenes. Size, 5 by 6. 
The set of three, 9d. 


No. 656.—Bird Studies. 
Brilliant water-colour designs of birds, surrounded by a 
neat oval coloured border. Size, 6; by 44. The set 
of three, 9d. 


Wo. 657.-Hunting Panels. 

Accurate reproductions from graphic water-colour 
sketches. ‘‘In Full Cry,’ with gold border. Size, 
[4 by 4}. The set of three, 1s. 1d. 

Wo. 707.—Innocsnce. 

Choice reproductions in chromo-lithography of charming 
water-colour drawings of children in panels. Size, 4 
by 33. The set of three, 9d. 

No. 699.—In the Hammock. 

Delicately printed and highly artistic chromo-lithographs 
from original and cleyer water-colour drawings in 
the classical style. Size, 5} by 34. The set cf three, 


1s, 13d. 
Wo. 2118.—Holy Land. 
Circular views, combined with ferns, Quotations by C. 
HH, Spurgeon. Size, 2} by 54. The set of four, 6d. 
No. 2121.—Floral Anchors, 


With silver leaves and Scriptural greetings. 
The set of six, 2d. 


Wo. 2122.—White Flowers 
And geraniums, combined with maidenhair fern. Verses 
by Eden Hooper. Size, 4; by 3. The set of six, 2d. 


No. 2123 —Spray 
Of flowers and ferns. Size, 4 by 24. The set of six, 2d. 


Size, 4 by 


gL 
25. 


EARLY PURCHASERS GAIN 
No. 2300.—Nigger Children. 


Single figures, in comic sitting attitudes, on diamond- 
shaped cards, with greetings. Size, 3} by 3{. The 
set of four, 14d. 

No. 2100.—Horseshoes, 

Gold blocked, with water scenes by moonlight inside, 
surrounded by flowers and ferns, on a thick bevelled 
gilt-edged card, round corners. Verses by H. M. 
Burnside. Size, 5 by 4}. The set of three, 1s. 1}d. 


No. 2302.—Swans, 
With circular sky and water background; greetings. 
Size, 34 by 34. The set of four, 3d. 


No. 2307.--Robin Redbreast 
Serenading Jenny Wren. Robin Redbreast courting 
Jenny Wren. ‘'he Marriage, and the Wedding 
Breakfast. Pretty pictures of little birds, with a 
novel border. Size, 43 by 34.. The set of four, 3d. 


No. 2402.—Flowers. 
Imitation photographs, with gilt mottoes. Size, 4} by 2. 
The set of four, 3d. 
No. 3048.—Robins. 
-A set of good old-fashioned Christmas designs of Robins 
in snow. Size, 2} by 33. The set of four, 13d. 
No, 3194.-—Primroses, 


Mignonette, and violets. Penny bunches, tied up naturally 
with bass. Size, 3 by 3. The set of four, 3d. 


No. 2332.—Destructive Babies. 
Illustrations of the ‘‘ Destruction”? and ‘‘ Reparation” 
of a doll by a mischievous baby, with his dog. 
Size, 4 by 55. The set of four, 9d. 


No. 3359.—Sporting Caricatures. 

Clever and humorous drawings of a sporting character, 
by Miss Georgiana Bowers, Size, 5 by 33. ‘The set 
of four, 9d. 

No. 3459.—The Hunting Field. 

Sketches of the Hunt, by Georgiana Bowers, with hu- 

morous mottoes. Size, 4} by 6. The set of four, 1s. 


No. 3461.—Tulips, Fritillary, Yellow Roses, &c. 
Large studies of flowers on greenish grounds and white 
mounts. Verses on back by 8. K. Cowan, A.M. 
Size, 6 by 5. The set of four, 1s. 


No. 3720.—Saucy Thieves. 
Winged elves flying through the air with peacocks’ 
feathers. Four exquisitely ideal subjects, fringed 
with floss silk. Size, 34 by 44: One sort, 9d. 


No. 4355.—My True Heart. 
Primroses, fuchsia, cornflower, and marguerite daisies, 


arranged with gold, heart-shaped designs. White 
and gold border. Size, 44 by 3. The set of four, 3d. 


Ae ere SOUAR TE. 


THE BEST IMPRESSIONS. 


No. 4366.—Snow Berries. 
Mistletoe, holly, ivy, and other berries growing in the 
the snow. Size, 3} by 43. The set of three, 7d. 


No. 4366a.—Snow Berries. 


Mistletoe, holly, ivy, and other berries growing in the 
snow. Size, 3} by 43. The setof three, 7d. 
No. 4403.—Rich Flowers, 
Arranged in costly vases. Clematis, wild roses, geraniums, 
grasses, winter roses, chrysanthemums, &c., by 


Muckley, with imitation cut mount. Size, 6} by 5}. 
The set of four, 1s. 6d. 


No. 4405.—Little Pussy Cat. 


: No. 5303.—Crosses 
Entwined with white flowers and devotional wishes. 
Size, 4 by 2}. The set of four, 14d. 
No. 5313.—Babies 
Size, 4} by 3. The set of four, 3d. 
No, 5323.—Circular Views, 


With waterfalls and clusters of flowers; seasonable 
wishes. Size, 4j by 34. The set of four, 3d, 


No. 5333.—The Human Form Divine, 
Represented by unclothed dolls engaged in outdoor 
games. Size, 3} by 44. The set of four, 3d. 


In hampers. 


“In the work-basket,” ‘‘Pen-and-Ink sketches,” No. 5343.—Niggers. 
“Playful Tom,” ‘Spinning Jenny.’ Charming Comic studies, ‘‘Come where my love lies dreaming,” 
pictures of mischievous kittens at play. Size, 2h ‘* Hark, I hear the angels sing,” ‘‘ Thy face is ever 


by 4. The set of four, 3d. 


No. 4410.—Holly Boughs. 
Christmas wreaths of holly and ivy. Size, 2{ by 3j. The 
set of four, 3d. 
No. 4486.—The Story of a Snowball. 
A series of amusing pictures, by W. J. Hodgson, 
34 by 4}, The set of four, 6d. 
No. 4487._Mr. Verdant Green’s: Adventures on 
; the Ice. 
Designs by W. J. Hodgson. Size, 4 by 5. 
four, 9d. 


No. 4501,—Four-fold Screen. | 


dear to me,”’ ** No rest but the grave for the Pilgrim 
of love.’ Size, 34 by 5}. The set of four, 6d, 


No. 5404,—Monkeys, 
With humorous verses on the back, by Lewis Noyra. 
Size, 43 by 34. The set of four, 6d. 


No. 5414.—Cats’ Heads 
Breaking through top of cigar box. Size, 5} by 34. 
set of four, 6d. 


No. 5424,- Donkeys 
In snowstorm, laden with holly. Single figures un- 
attended. Size,4 ty 5. The set of four, 9d. 


No. 5505.—Children. 


Size, 


The 


The set of 


Forget-me-nots, lilies, &c,, by waterside, inside; Full-length single figures in quaint costumes, Size, 4} 
miniature landscape, with birds and flowers, out- by 3, The set of four, 3d, 
ide. Siz 1 q sort, 84 | 
side. Size, 44 by 3f. One sort, 83d. No. 5515.—Wreaths, 
Wo. 4511.—Four-fold Screen. With winter view in centre. Size, 3} by 3}. The set of 


four, 3d. 
No. 5606.—Water Lilies 
Floating, and rushes, in raised relief. Size, 3 by 4}. 
The set of four, 8d. 
No. 5616.—Children. 
Full length, in martial and national costumes. {'>, 4} 
by 3. The set of six, 44d. ; 
No. 5626.—Birds and Flowers. 
Sky background. Size, 5} by 3}. The set of three, 24d. 
No. 5707.—Winter Landscapes 
In rings, with scasonable wishes. Size, 2} by 2Y. 
set of four, 14d. 
No. 5717.—Musical Instruments. 


Drum, violin, tambourine, and banjo, stamped out to 
shape. The set of four, 3d. 


No. 5727.—Robins. 


Charming river scenery by sunset and moonlight, inside ; 
sprays across medallions on a tinted background, 
outside. Size, 5} by 2}. One sort, 9d. 

No, 5010.—Birds and Animals. 

Squirrel, Rabbit, Owl, and Robin. Size, 4} by 3}. The 
set of four, 3d. 

No. 5020.—Cats 

In comic dresses, representing John Bull, a Masher, Paul 
Pry, &c. Size, 5} by 84, The set of four, 6d. 

No. 5030.—The little Milk Boy. | 

Solicitation, ‘‘ Give us some milk, there’s a good boy!” 
Remuneration, children throw snow-ball. 

“Tere’s a New-Year’s gift for you ; 
Tf you like it, pray take two.” 
Size, 6 by 4}. The set of three, 7d. 


No. 5202.—Child Elves, 


The 


Floral offerings by frog and jackdaw, and dressing a | The Christmas Carol, The Tug of War, &., Ly Henry 
Christmas tree. Size, 54 by 4. The set of four, 9d. Bright. Size, 6? by 54. The set of three, 1s, 14d, 


ALL PRICES IN THIS LIST ARE WITH THE DISCOUNT TAKEN OFF. 
Prepaid Orders for any Cards on this List receive immediate attention, post-free; if in postage stamps, Qd. extra; if required to be exchanged, the postage must be paid both ways. 


PLEASE CROSS ALL CHEQUES, POST-OFFICE ORDERS, AND POSTAL ORDERS 


Foreign and Colonial Orders receive special attention. 


POST-OFFICE ORDERS MADE PAYABLE AT CHARING-CROSS TO 


“UNION BANK, CHARING-CROSS.” 


THOMAS CHAPMAN, 54, LETCHSTER-SQUARE, W.C. 


PRESENTS, MARPIN & WEBB. 


M. and W.’s Patent Revolving Cover 


Soup Tureen and Breakfast Dish Com- 
bined, £9 9s., £7 7s., £6 6s. 
Claret Jugs, silver 
mounts, £25, £20, £15, 
£10, £5, 
Elec!ro-Silve-, £4 48., 
£3 3s., £2 2s., £1 1s. 


Dish Covers, Entrée Dishes, Vegetable Dishes, 
Fish Knives & Forks, Fruit Knives & Forks, 


Candelabra, or 2 
and every requisite for the Dinner Table. 


for Balls and Parties. 


Tea and Coffee Services, full size. 
Heaviest Plating, £20, £15, £12, £10 10s. 


Sterling Silver, £50, £45, £35, £30, 


Services of Plate and Cutlery in stock in all sizes, fitted 
in strong oak chests, 
£60, £40, £33, £26, £20, £15, £9, £6. 


A special detailed List post-free. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


ME: SfREETER, 
18, NEW BOND-STREET, 


HAYS AFTER 38 YEARS’ TRADING, 


TECIDED TO RETIRE FROM THE 


J EWELLERY TRADE, 


Now OFFERS THE WHOLE OF 


HS 


VALUABLE STOCK OF 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
18-CARAT GOLD WORK, 

ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCIIES, 
RARE JAPANESE ART WORK, 

AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


\HE PUBLIC will for the next few months 


have special opportusities of securing some of this well- 
known and caretuily selected Stock. : 
sa ii ck Sr ee OE 


R. STREETER’S COLLECTION of 

PRECIOUS $/UNES and GEMS, Rough and Cut, will 

also be OFFENED for SALE. Connoisseurs and Collectors are 
invited to inspect. 


M®. STREETER, RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS, 


1® NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES rPOST-FREE. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
& OXFORD-STREET, W. LONDON. 


Manufactory—The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


“VERY DIGESTIBLE -NUTRITIOUS—-MADE IN A MINUTE-NO BOILING OR STRAINING REQUIRED.” 


eAllen & Hanburys 
mucous ~=F OOO 


FARINACEOUS AND INVALIDS. 


A high! neentrated ard self-digesting nutriment for young children; supplying all that is required for the formation of firm 

Hloshtandt Hone in a partially soluble and easily caatmilabie form. Italso a pra a sustaining and healthful diet for Invalids, and 
yspeptic tendency. 

ess abe being ‘at death's door for wecks from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea and inability to retain 

any form of * Infants’ Food’ or Milk, Deran eo improve immediately he took your ek i iy co ae mercy een an 

inf increase in weight so rapidly as he has done. _E. Trestrait, F.R.C.8., M.R.C.P.” 

a oe eS ig a rarsher Testimony and Full Directions accompany each ‘Tin. 


TINS, 64., 1s, 2s. 5s, and 103, RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


FOR INFANTS 


£15. 

In return for Post-office Order 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN’S 
GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 


for time, beauty, and work- 
eke sing * with Keyless “Action. Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


£10. 


In return for a £10 Note, 
free and safe by post, one of f 


gemne tts 


6 


BENNETT’S 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 


perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship. With Keyless Action, Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


“WATCHES. 
3,Cheaps3> 


SIR JOHN BENNETT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


s d 

£30, £40 PRESENTATION WATCHES, Arms, an 
gene emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 
5 HALL CLOCK to CHIME on 8 Bells, in oak or mahogany: 


£10 LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. 
£15 GENTLEMAN'S STRONG GOLD KEYLESS. £0 
20 GUINEA GOLD HALF CHRONOMETER for all Climates. 5 HALT bet and shield 3 Guineas extra. 


THE PUBLIC ARE wanes - 
see that they are supplied with the GO proper. The 
vide ie the ants eel with two Independent Cord Attach= 


£25 MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC CENTRE SECONDS. 18 Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, HC. 


Central 


ments roing from Back to Front. Sold everywhere. 
Dépit. Wholesale only, 6 and 7, Newgate-street, London. 
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FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR. 
‘HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY-MADE 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 
“FIELD” HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET SPRING, 
WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTERACTS THE 

SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 

ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNTING, &c. 
JEWELLED AND ALL LATEST IMPKOVEMENTS. 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST ENGLISH MAKE, 
'’O KEEP PERFECT TIME UNDER THE MOST 
TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND: TO 

LAST A LIFETIME, EXACT SIZE OF SKETCH. 
HALF-HUNTER, 

HUNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 

SENT FREE AND SAFE TO 

ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FOR 

£25 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY, £15. 

PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


BENSON'S, LUDGATE-HILL, 
OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


Esraniienep 1749. 


The Hunting Editor of ‘The Field,’ after a trial of one of 
these watches, extending over four months, says:— 


AND 


“ T have used the watch for four months, and have carri 
hunting sometimes five dass u week, and never les 
three. # ® # JT can confidently recommend Messrs. 
hunting watch as one that can be depended on.” 
March 22, 108. 


ORNY CHATEAUNEUF. 
Wonderful ‘able Mineral Water. | 
MORNY CHATEAUNEUF. | 
Stimulates tho Appetite. 
Renders the Digestion Easy. | 
MORNY CHATEAUNEUF. 
No more Anemia. 
No more Debility. 
MORNY CHATEAUNEUF is Health for all. 
Drrot— H. DE LA ROUSSELIERE, 
9, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S: 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES, | 


enson Ss 


—Field, 


FOR 


MILITARY SERVICE, 
DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Mounted-in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 


Suited to any Sight, and Adjustable to any Width of Eyes. 
Long Range, with High Magnifying Power and Perfect 
Definition. 

By anew conbination of lenses Negretti and Zambra 
have produced a glass eight inches in length, possessing 
all the advantages of the larger size binocular telescope. 


Tilustrated Price-Lists posted f:ee to all parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, | 


Scientiric InsrRuMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 


Brincues: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street. 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, 


Negretti and Zambra’s IntusrraTED CaTALoGuE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d. 


THIN BUSTS P 


ERFECTED, 


No CORSET 


In the World has ever 
equalled 


THE 


‘6 
IDEAL ”’ 
For Beautifying Thin Busts. 


None other can be regu- 
lated to any desired fulness 
to suit different dresses, 


None other ever stood the | 
test of years, with eve’ 
increasing popularity, or 
merited so many thousands 
of genuine unsolicited testi- 
monials. Drapers and Out- 
fitters can procure it from 
LONDON WHOLESALE 
HOUDES., If difficulty occur, 
or doubt of its matchless 
effect, sample sent on ap- 
~ proval, plain parcel carriage 
paid, after remittance only. 
J. EVANS and CO., 52, Aldermanbury, London. 
White; or Black, stitched gold, 8s. 3d., 10s. 9d., 14s. 9d., 
to 18s. Length, 13 inches. Beware of p rsuasion to take 
substitute when ‘“‘IDEAL” not in stcck. Also beware 
of Corsets called ‘‘Beau Tdeal,” or similar sounding 
names, which are quite different. See words ‘‘ IDEAL 
CORSET, PATENTED,” stamped on breast regulators, 
‘Waist measure required of ordinary corset unstretched, 


IMPORTANT TO INTENDING “CYCLE” PURCHASERS, 


D. RUDGE & €0., 


THE OLDEST TRICYCLE AND LARGEST 


em ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIS 


Show-Rooms 


THE-CENTRAL:-GEAR-RACER. THE NEW PATTERN CONVERTIBLE, COMPLETE, 


miwors, COVENTRY. 


CYCLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


ASA 


ER. 


Seawe= eS 


E-RAG 


TS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


a a 
_ Deprors:—London, 12, Queen Victoria-street, B.C.; 443, Oxford-street, W.; Manchester, 160-4, Deansgate ; 
Birmingham, 4, Livery-street; Liverpool, 101, Bold-street; Glasgow, 241, Sauchichall-street; Edinburgh, 29, 


Hanover-street ; Belfast, 49, Royal Avenue, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


respectfully invite 
applications for PAT- 
TERNS of their NEW 
MATERIALS for the 
Present Season. These 
are forwarded post-free, 
together ‘with the 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE-LIST, contain- 
ing 250 Engravings, 
illustrating the most 
becoming and fashion- 
able styles of Costume 
for the wear of Gentle- 
men, Youths, Boys, and 
Ladies. 


“ETON ” SUIT. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
65 & 67, gundgate-hill, London, E.C. 


NICHOLSON’S NEW COSTUMES. 


Rich Paris and Berlin Paletots and Mantles, 
from 1to20 guineas. Engravings Free. 


Vicholson’s Autumn 

and Winter Dress 

Fabrics at the Lowest 
City Prices. 


Cheviot Tweeds, 63d. 
and 8d. per yard. 

Scotch Velour Cloths, 
83d. per yard. 

Serges in every variety: 
6%d. to Is. 6jd. per 
yard. 

All-Wool Velour Cloths, 
1s. 43d. per yard. 

Velvet Broché Serges 
and Cashmerettes in 
choice tints. 

Snow Flake Beige, a 
new and choice fabric, 
1s. 14d. per yard, 

A New Costume Cloth, 

in. beautiful colour- 

* ings, 1s. 44d. per yard. 
New Ottoman Stripe, 
1s. Ghd, per yard. 

Figured Ottomans and 
Checks, 1s. 1!jd. per 


yard, 

Exhibition Cloth, Cash- 
merettes and Winter 
Nun's Cloth in a 
variety of fancy de- 
signs. 

French Merinos and 
Cashmeres in the new 
and fashionable 


HUSSAR JACKET, 2 guineas. 
Stockinette, trimmel  Astrachan. 
Tudor Hat, from lis, 9d., velvet, colonrings, from 
any colour. Is, 114d. per yard. 
MOURNING GOODS in every yariety. Patterns free. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., Silk Mercers to the Queen, 
50, 51, 52, and 43, St. Paul's-churchyard, London ; and 
Costume Court, Crystal Palace. 


~ ADDERLY & COMPY. 


CHILDREN’S 
DOUBLE - KNEE STOCKINGS. 


Invented in Leicester, 
Manufactured in Leicester 
Solid by Adderly and Company, Leicester. 
UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR, 


Evcry pair stamped “Apprrty and Compy.’”’ on the foot, 
LADIES’ STOCKINGS. BOYS’ SAILOR SUT'TS. 

Unier Vestsand Combinations. GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
JERSEY COSTUMES, | GENTS’ HALF-HOSE. 


JTRSEY JACKETS, Under Vests and Pants 
BOYS' JERSEY SUITS. with Double Seuts, 
The best makes at wholesale prices. 
Write for Book Price-List and Illustrated 


Catalogue, post-free. 


LEICESTER. 


Only 
y Address, 


This noyel Invention is designed to meet the hard wear and tear of children, by weaving or splicing double threads 
invisibly in the knees, toes and heels; and now, we splice the ankles also, just where the boots cut t rough the 
stocking from the friction of the ankle joint’: this we guarantee will relieve from at least one half the usual quantity 


of darning, 


N.B.—More than Five Hundred Ladies have written 
yiperiority over any other make. 


RU LLCO 
( Vi Sa 


a. 


LAYETrTES 


List No.1 +» £5 5 0| List No.4 . - £47 6 9 
List No. 2 + £11 2 3] List No. 59 o vs £al O04 
List No. 3 +. £2511 8|*A spécialité for hot climates. 


“ Excellent quality and gocd taste.”"—The Queen. 
A DDILE WZ BOoOURN E, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
37, PICCADILLY (opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON. 


Never buy sham Jewellery. We sell the real article just as 
cheap.— Vide Press Opinions. 


THE GOLDSWITHS’ HE&LL-MARKED JEWELLERY COMPANY, 
96, Strand, and at Geaufort-Buildings, London, W.C. 


Warranted 
Real Gold, Hall-marked. 


Warranted 
Real Gold, Hull-marked. 


Warzanted Real Diamonds. Warranted Real Diamonds. 


No.5. Lady’s solid half-hoop ring, real gold, hall-marked, set 
with five real diamonds of lovely colour and great purity. 
Price 2ls., registered, post-free. 25% ¥ 

No. Ga. Lady’s buckle ring, real gold, hall-marked, ses with 
two real diamonds of singular purity and great lustre. Price 
17s, 6d., registered, post-frec. 

Money returned if goods are not as represented. All kinds of 
expensive jewellery kept in stock. Cheques and P.O.O, to be 


made payable to the Manager, Mr. C. Locket, and, for security, 


crosged ‘and Co.’ Illustrated Catalogues and Press Opinions 
post-free. 


to us testifying to the excellence of our stockings, their 


Sound White Teeth Insured. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN'’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
60 YEARS USE. ALL CHEMISTS. 


CUS PU Sues a; 
A MAGNIFICENT 


ILLUSTRATED ALBUM CATALOGUE 


Of FASHIONS and NOVELTIES for the 
WINTER SEASON. 
SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


AU PRINTEMPS, 


TULES TALUVUZOT;, PARIS, 
Purchases carriage free all over the World. 


ake 29, 1884 
THE “CITY” DECANTER. 


(2 


Best glass, beautifully made, 5s. the pair. 
Same, tastefully engraved, 7s. 6d. the pair. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 
£0), LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. (Established 1760.) 
Catalogue (with Nine Furnishing Estimates) on application. 


AWHAG 
THE TWO “GRAND OL 


** Never mind the Franchise Bill, 
But pray fraternise—Bill.”’ 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to paya 
little more than the price charged for the ordinary 
cigarettes will find the 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No.1 


superior to all others. 

They are made from the Brightest, Most Delicately 
Flavoured, and Highest Cost Gold Leaf grown in Vir- 
ginia, Are very Mild, witha delicious Aroma, ALLEN 
and GINTER, Manufacturers, Richmond, Va. 


CAUTION.—Avoid Imitations of this Brand. The Genuine have 
the signature of ALLEN and GINTER on each package. 


Ht. K. TERRY and CO., Sole Importers, 55, Holborn 
Viaduct. Price-List on application. Sample Box of 
Fifty Cigarettes by post on receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. 6d. 


EN.” 


THE OXYGEN-GIVING DISINFECTANT, 


HARTIN’S GRIMSON SALT 


In addition to this well-known and highly-valued Preparation, 
a Shilling Bottle of which makes 300 Gallons of Crimson Fiuid, 
the public can now obtain 


HARTILN'S CRIMSON SALT DISINFECTING POWDER, 
a perfectly soluble, non-poisonous, non-corrosive, ODOU RLESS 
and most powerful Disinfectant, Deodoriser, and Autiseptic 
ready for instant use, by sprinkiing upon all that is offensive o1 
dangerons. 

. R. Tweedie. Esq., V.C.S., says:—* The results of an 
extended and elaborate series of carefully conducted experi- 
ments convince me that Hartin's Patent Crimson Salt Disin- 
fecting Powder is a most reliable, economical, thorough, and 
safe disinfectant.” 

Sold by Chemists everywhere in Tins. 

| Prices, 1s, and 2s. 

Wholesale by HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT Co.,Ltd.,Worcestcs, 
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rae ot praremgrlen Baie, aie Shortness of Breath. 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm, and short 
breath find them invaluable, as they instantly check the spasm. 
promote sleep, and allow the patient to passa good night. Are 
perfectly harmless, and may be smoked by ladies, children, and 


most delicate patients. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box of 35. : 
Of all Chemists, or post-free from WILCOX and CO., 200, 
Oxford-strect, London, None Genuine unless signed on Box, 
“i, W. WILCOX.” 


CIRIO & CO., 


SPECIALLY APPOINTED AGENTS 
TO THE PRINCIPAL WINE-GROWERS 
OF ITALY. 


EQUAL TO DRY ant 
KEST OLD. Best 
CUAM- Marks. 

PAGNE. From 2is 
30s. to 3s, per Doz. 
per Doz, 
A er 
2's. oz. 


Two Gallons. 
20 Prize MEDALS. 
Best Tinned Peas, Haricots, 
Tomatoes, Peaches, &c. ~ |} 
=, Mand 13, SOUTHWARK-ST. || 
"ae London; and Turin. : 


OICE EQUAL to 
ena WHITE. BURGUNDY, 
25s. per Doz. Special. 


21s to 245. 


Lonpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
vy Incram Brornenrs, 198, Strand, aforesaid,—SaTuRDax. 

OVEMBER 29, 1884, . 
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ENGRAVED BY T. TAYLOR. 


DRAWN RY f, C, WOODVILLE, 


\) i : 


THE HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE: FINALE. 


You need not wonder why I think Postscriptun : The rejected one As faster still the music played, 
The Highland Schot 1e half divine ; Got coached by dunsel more complying So faster flew the maid untiring ; 
As of the golden chain first link And so in the finale he And our stout friend kept bravely on 
That made my Highland lassie mine, Went whirling round, with coat-tails flying. Though scant of breath and much perspiring. 
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is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; hence frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
appearance of the Skin, from which many Children suffer. It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY 
COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very White Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually 
$4 ery = contain much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline 
Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious injury to Children resulting from these 
Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature's warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has developed 
into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. 


ITS DEEP BROWN AMBER COLOUR IS NATURAL TO IT, AND ACQUIRED BY AGE ALONE. 
OMAR AOLDOA DADA DAL RADA ABARL DADA . PAABALLA, 2 


FOR THE TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


DLABMAAAAAAAL 


S 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


A careful perusal of the following Reports of the most Eminent Analytical Chemists, together with the Testimonials of the élite of the Medical Authorities on the Skin, will convince the 
most sceptical of the immense Superiority of PEARS’ SOAP. 


Re $ MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


REPORTS OF EMINENT ANALYSTS. 4 
From Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.5., F.LC., &. ; 3 | rom Professor Sir ERASMUS WILSON, Professor of Dermatology, Royal College of Surgeons of England 
[in the ‘* Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.”’} 


Professcr of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
wu ESSRS. Pears have long been celebrated for their Transparent Soap (Trans-}e} “ o™= use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain its 
complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. PEARS is aname engraven 


parent Soap was invented by them), and from frequent examinations and analyses of it 
on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitarts’; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article 


during a period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild} 
detergent, without any of the objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain free}$}of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for 
the skin.” 


fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is 
quite free from Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied upon for great purity, 

Dr. TILBURY-FOX, late Physician to the Skin Department, University College Hospital, London. 
“TREARS Soap is the best Soap made.’"— Vide Tilbury-Fox on the “ SKIN,” p. 509. 


uniformity of composition, and agreeable perfume. It may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap.” 


From CHARLES R. C. TICHBORNE, Esq., LL.D., F.LC., F.C.S., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry at 
Carmichael College of Medicine, Dublin, and Chemist to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland. 
a HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 
the samples being procured by myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations 
Iam enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is free from any 
causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. Being free from all adulter- 
ation with water its durability is really remarkable. I cannot speak too highly of it, for it strikingly 
illustrates the perfection of Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent 
Soaps, imitations of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water, and I 
have found in them over five per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water. 1 need 
hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful.” -} 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain; Author of a Manual of General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
“TW HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of your Trans- 
parent Soap, and have not found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A better, 
purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made.” 
From Professor CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., 5.$c. Camb. Univ, ; Professor of Chemistry | 
and Hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Medical Officer of Health & Analyst for Dublin. 


HAVE analysed Samples of Pears’ Soap, purchased by myself in Dublin. I find it 

remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and 
free from Cocoa Nut Oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the 
tenderest infant.” 


From STEVENSON McADAM, Esq., Ph.D., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, 


; : i s Wil rs 
“ HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ Transparent Soap,| Pears’ Soap endorses that of the late Mr. James Startin, Professor Erasmus Wilson, Dr 
which I obtained indiscriminately at different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its 


i$] Tilbury-Fox, and similar writers; I have invariably found it perfectly pure, and the most efficacious 
being a pure and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and practically | 


in health and disease, and hence I recommend it to patients in preference to all others.” 
devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient properties in a high degree, and it may |$ 


therefore be used with great advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case off} H. 5. PURDON, M.D., Physician to the Belfast Skin Hospital. 
children and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by the impure and]¢ 4 GE best Soap [know is Pears’ Transparent Soap, and I recommend it to patients 
caustic nature of ordinary Soaps.” t and friends.” 


PEARS’ SOAP HAS BEEN AWARDED FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL HONOURS FOR COMPLEXION SOAP. 
Te ereee WAGHING 050 We eas 


Cablets & Balls, 4s. each. Larger Sizes, 1/6 & 2/6} 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CONSUMERS OF PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP IS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
(The 2/6 Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses). A Smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
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Mr. JOHN L, MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 

From the ‘Hygiene of the Skin.” 

ts ROM time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I -have now, after Fifteen Years 
; careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in Hospital and Private Practice, no hesita- 
tion in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to 
the skin, as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” 


° 
e 


3 From ‘‘ The Bath in Health and Disease,’ by the same Author. 
5 EARS’ Soap is unrivalled for purity, and is really the most economical of Soaps, as it 
contains scarcely any water, as Professor Attfield’s analysis incontestibly demonstrates.” 


Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for the Skin, London. 
EARS’ Soap is, in my estimation, greatly superior to any other form of Soap with 
which I am acquainted, and my best testimony to the fact is—always using it myself. 


Mr, JAMES STARTIN, late Physician to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
e OR many years I have had pleasure in recommending and using Pears’ Soap 
preference to every other, as being perfectly free from those impurities so prejudicial to the 
skin, found in most Soaps.’ ; 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, Surgeon and Lecturer at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, 
Successor to the late Mr. James Startin. 
: S to the Soap you should use: Having made innumerable experiments with all the best 
known Toilet Soaps, both of English and Continental Makers, my experience as regards 
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THE BEST OF FRIENDS. 
FROM A PICTURE BY PHILIP RICHARD MORTIS, A.R.A. 


Viewing tlie maids in pink, 

A wag, with knowing wink, 

Pinks of perfection named them ; 

This title rather shamed them, 

| As though in pink they went 

To challenge compliment. 

So, wounded by light laughter 

‘That on the joke ensued, 

‘They shrank from piuk there- 
after 

As from a thing tabooed ; 

And it abjuring quite, 

Dress now in simple white, 

Or in some neutral tint, 

With nothing pinkish in’t. 

But their bewitching faces 

And sweet unstudied graces 

Draw loving hearts perforce, 

So that all youths, of course, 

Think them, and ever will, 

Pinks of perfection still. 

A witching pair the two, 

Sweet Ann and sweeter Prue— 

Plain names, not courtly fine, 

Yet made by Love divine. 

In short, the chits, fast-grow- 
ing 

Hive bloomed two maidens fair, 

Like dainty rosebuds blowing, 

On each new morrow showing 

Tresh beauties, rich and rare. 


’Twas in bright sunny weather 

Two damsels stood together, 

Yor aa A.R.A. to take them, 

And so right famous make them. 

In gayest pink arrayed 

Deep-blushing stood each maid ; 

With Ross, dear doggie, who 

Was ever with the two. 

“The best of friends ”’ were they 

Since that eventful day 

When from bad boys they bought 
him 

With all their pocket-money— 

Stout cord his neck around, 

With heavy stone fast bound, 

Made ready to be drowned. 

Some curious tricks they taught 
him, 

Of others he bethought him, 

‘Tricks quaintly droll and funny ; 

Great at all kinds of larking, 

And really grand at barking. 

lich recompense Ross made 
them, 

For all their love repaid them, 

His duty fitly crowning 

By saving both from drowning. 

Fiercely in their defence, 

He drove all beggars thence, 

‘Their tattered garments gripping, 

And calves of footmen nipping. 


Joun LATEY. 


THE HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE. 
(See Illustrativn.) 


You wish to know how I obtained 
The dear companion of my life ; 

Then I will tell you how I gained 
A ball-room partner and a wife. 


You know how passionately I 
Join in a dance, whate’er it be— 
Quadrille or galop, polka, waltz, 
Schottische—’tis all the samc to me. 


Well, I resolved to beg a dance 
One night from one I much admired : 
Her form, her face, her radiant glance, 
Her many charms my bosom fired. 


But one before me begged that she 

Ina Schottische that then began 
Would bless him with her company ; 

Just blurting out—good candid man !— 


‘*T do not know a step myself, 

And beg that you will keep me right ;”’ 
On which his offer she declined, 

Yet in a manner quite polite. 


The gentleman was stout and bald, 
His fringe of hair becoming grey : 

Now, whether this had aught to do 
With her refusal, who can say ¥ 


Then I, in turn, addressed her thus— 

‘©T know the Highland Schottische well, 
And shall your debtor prove if you 

Will be my partner for a spell.” 


She acquiesced,.and off we went, 
Our footsteps beating perfect time ; 
So on and on, and round and round 
We tripped it to the music’s chime : 


Two beings by one impulse moved, 
The ruling spirit ever she ; 

Andne’er was Highland Schottische danced 
By mountain maid with foot more free. 


One partnership led on to more ; 
Acquaintance grew to love ; and we, 
Partners in dances, at the last 
Became life-partners, as you see. 


You need not wonder why I think 

The Highland Schottische half divine ; 
As of the golden chain first link 

That made my Highland lassie mine. 


Postscriptum : The rejected one 

Got coached by damsel more complying ; 
And so in the finale he 

Went whirling round, with coat-tails flying. 


As faster still the music played, 
So faster flew the maid untiring ; 
And our stout friend kept bravely on 
Though scant of breath and much perspiring. 
Ji 


OUR WORLD OF LONG-AGO. 


O! happy hours when first we knew 

We loved each other—you and I ; 

There was no truth then half so truc 
As—Love can never die ! 


To live was joy, and, at our feet, 

The world lay fair as world could be ; 

No poet’s dream was halt so sweet 
As life to you and me! 


0! loved one, were yon changing glow 
That fills the West our sign to-day, 
Our golden world of long-ago 

Would fade and pass away. 


But not to yonder dark’ning sky 
We, faithless, turn our fate to know ; 
We find in true hearts—you and I— 
Our world of long-ago! 
W. Gow GREGOR. 


DEY ED Det TY; 


BY H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A GAME AT CARDS. 


Many fierce declamations from ancient sanctity have been utte 
against cards and dice, by reason of the craft the game, asa the 
consequent evils as invented by the Devil.—Jeremy Tayior. 


‘Wang the cards, the Devil’s in them;’’ and, as he spoke 
Guy Leslie dashed his hand furiously down on the table before 
the opponent with whom he was playing the seductive game 
of écarté. = 

““Ah!” said another voice. ‘‘So they used to say; and 
I’m not surprised to hear he’s there.still.”” The speaker was 
the young man’s friend, Jim Hastings; but, as he was not 
playing, he could afford to philosophise, and coolly lit a cigar 
as he made the remark. 

Then a third person spoke—a man of some fifty years of 
age or more, with clean-shaven face and scanty hair, of which, 
however, the owner made the most by skilful arrangement. 
This was Captain Roper, in whose rooms at Boulogne they 
were playing, and to whom Leslie had lost during the evening 
a great deal of money. He shuffled the cards mechanically, 
looking keenly from one young man to the other as he said to 
Leslie, ‘‘ The luck will change, dear boy; you can have your 
revenge whenever you like.”’ 

“T will; and now!”’ said Guy Leslie, as he seized the 
cards and commenced dealing furiously. ‘‘ Another ‘monkey’ 
Captain.”’ 

But the Captain demurred, or at all events pretended to 
do so. ‘Really, Mr. Leslie,’ he said, ‘‘this is gambling ; 
but as I’ve won, I can’t refuse. I take your bet.”’ 

“T should think it was gambling,’’ muttered Jim Hastings 
to himself as he watched them. ‘‘ Guy’s lost some thousands 
if he’s lost a penny, and I’1l try to pull him up.” 

““T say, old fellow,’”? he said aloud; ‘‘don't you think 
you’d better stop now? You’ve been playing all night. 
Come and have a snooze, and you can tackle the Captain again 
this evening ;’’ and he laid his hand on Guy’s shoulder. 

“No, no!’’ said Leslie, impetuously, filling his glass from 
a bottle that stood near. ‘‘ Not a bit of it. Captain Roper 
has won a lot of my money, and my turn must come. Here’s 
luck’? And as he spoke he tossed off the contents of his 
tumbler. 

“¢ Ah,’ said Jim, ‘‘ that’s what I said once; but my tur 
didn’t come until I was cleaned out. An old Frenchman said 
to his son, don’t play écarté till you ’ve four eyes in your head : 
but it seems to me six wouldn’t be too many.”’ 

These sage reflections, however, were unheeded by his com- 
panions, who were intent upon their cards. 

‘“Game,”’ said the Captain, quietly. 

‘“‘ My infernal luck again,” cried Guy. ‘But I won't be 
beaten ; double or quits on the last monkey.”’ 

“one,” replied Captain Roper, dealing the cards swiftly 
and smoothly, while his opponent drank excitedly, and watched 
the flying bits of pasteboard with bloodshot eyes. ‘They took 
up their hands. 

“*T propose,”’ said Guy. 

‘‘Play,”’ returned the Captain: and then he said, quietly, 
‘*T mark the King.’’ ’ 

“The King again,”’ cried Guy, his face ablaze with cxcite- 
ment: ‘¢I’m hanged if you don’t keep them up your sleeve.” 

“What do you mean, Sir,”’ said the Captain, rising in in- 
dignation, as well he might, at this shameful insinuation. 

‘“ What I say,”’ shouted Guy, losing all control over him- 
self. He had not meant his speech exactly, but the other’s 
attitude roused him, and the two men faced each other in a 
fury. 

‘«Tjiar!?’ answered the Captain promptly, and taking up tle 
pack of cards he flung them with all his force in the young man’s 
tace. Guy Leslie staggered back fora moment, and then stepped 
forward to strike his adversary, when Hastings rushed in 
between them and separated the combatants. 

“Stop, stop!’’ he cried, ‘you are both forgetting your- 
selves. Guy, what can you mean by accusing the Captain of 
cheating? And you, Captain Roper, cannot you see that 
Guy’s losses have made him lose all control over himself? 
You must make allowances for him.”’ 

‘TI have nothing to do with his losses,”’ said the Captain, 
shortly. ‘‘No man shall accuse me of foul play with 
impunity.” 

“T can only say ?’— cried Guy, when Hastings interruptea 
hin. 

“Say nothing! Are you both out of your senses. Guy, 
would you strike a man old enough to be your father. Ay,” 
he continued, seeing that Leslie rather hung his head, “ you 
may well look ashamed of yourself. And you, Captain Roper,’’ 
said the peace-maker, facing the other, “ who have won so 
much, can afford to forgive words uttered in haste and 
exasperation.”’ 

The Captain reflected. It was not his habit to kill, or 
rather, we should say, to frighten away the goose that laid 
golden eggs, orto leave a pigeon half plucked, so he smoothed 
his brow us well as he could, and said, with the best grace of 
which he was capable, ‘‘ Well, well, weil see about it. 
Perhaps I was hasty.”’ 

“That ’s right,”? said Hastings, cheerfully. ‘* And now, I 
suppose, you won’t play any more. Look at the morning 
light coming through the shutters. Egad! we’ve made a 
night of it. Come along, Guy! Let's go and have a dip in 
the sea.” s 

Guy Leslie had by this time somewhat recovered himself. 
“You may expect me in the course of the day, Sir, to settle 
with you,’’ he said to the Captain, with a formal bow, which 
the other returned as stiffly, and then he went out with 
Hastings. 

When the two Foave men had gone, Captain Roper opened 
the shutters and® let in the morning sunlight. It streamed 
into the room, shining on the table littered with cards and 
the stumps of cigars, on the empty bottles and the tawdry 
furniture of the lodging-house. It made the Captain look 
very old and worn, as he stood gazing out on the blue sea and 
bluer sky. 

How olten, he thought to himself, have I seen the sun 
shine into the room after a night’s play when I could have 
wished it blotted out for ever? But now it rises on a victory. 
What favourable wind blew this young man to Boulogne. 
“Ten thousand pounds,” he muttered, as he made a rapid 
calculation on a little slip of paper, and as safe as the Bank 
of England, for Hastings tells me his father is very wealthy. 
After this cowp Ill play no more.” 

“Ah !?? he soliloquized, as he took up one of the cards on 
the table, ‘they may call you the Devul’s picture-books, but 
I’ve read nothing else for so long that it will be hard to give 
you up, and I shall still count my tricks in dreams. But I 
must keep this money. It will enable me to acknowledge my 
daughter, to live with her in some quiet nook in England, 
where those who know nothing of my past will look with no 
suspicion on my present, and where I shall dare to hope for 
the future. This rich lad will never miss the money, and it 


will make two people very y, for it will giv : 
back to her fatLer’s arms. See ee Si ied 

So the old man mused, little thinking how soon and how 
strangely his castles in the air were to be shattered. Here is 
Captain Roper’s history in a nutshell. He came of a good 
family, and at the earliest possible age entered the Army. 
There he lived a terribly fast life, nearly ruined himself, re- 
paired his fortunes temporarily by marriage, then squandered 
his wife's money, and saw her die of a broken heart. Such a 
story is a very old one, and has been told better than I can 
tell it ; so we may leave the Captain’s past for his present. He 
had one child, Mary, now a girl of nineteen, and the only hope 
ot his somewhat cynical and wholly sordid heart was that she 
should marry respectably, and be in no way contaminated by 
what the Captain well knew were very shady antecedents. She 
lived at Boulogne, but under her own name, that of Mary 
Trevor, Roper being a convenient alias of the Captain’s; and 
though they met occasionally, she was never recognised as his 
daughter in public. Such an arrangement was not at all to 
the girl’s taste, but she had protested against it in vain. Her 
father was determined, so he said, that her life showd never 
be shadowed by his; and though it cost him many a pang, it 
was the graceless old man’s reparation to her dead mother 
and Mary had perforce to yield to his whim. 
; On this summer morning of which we are writing the 
Captain had just seen the room put in order; when the servant 
ceremoniously announced ‘* Miss Trevor.’’ Mary was ac- 
customed to call on her father occasionally in “this way, 
ostensibly on business connected with the English church, but 
she did not like to do so too often. As soon as the door was 
closed she rushed into his arms. 

“Father, darling, Iam so glad to be with you again !”’ 

““Yes, yes, my dear,’’ said the Captain, returning her 
embrace; ‘‘but pray be careful, Mary, somebody might 
come in.”’ : 

“Be careful! that is always your cry,” said the girl, im- 
petuously. ‘I am tired of this concealment, father; why 
may we not own each other?’ ; 

“My child, as I have told you before, because my life 
would shame yours, and I would not have it so.”’ : 

“‘ ather,’’ answered Mary, earnestly, with the tears in her 
brown eyes, ‘‘ how can you say such things ? I am not ashamed 
of you, und never could be.” 

“No, dear, I dare say not,’’ returned the Captain. ‘ But 
listen to me, my child. . Il—no matter how, and you will spare 
me the confession—am not in the position I once cecupied. I 
am idle; I have spent my life unwisely; men call me an 
adventurer, and possibly I deserve the name. I have habits 
and associates of which you, thank Heaven, are ignorant, and 
I will keep the promise I made to your dead mother, that your 
life should never be sullied by mine.”’ 

““Vather, father,’ the girl entreated, ‘do not talk like 
that.” 

“Therefore, for all these years,’’ continued Captain Roper, 
speaking coolly and with great deliberation, ‘‘ we have lived 
apart. You under our own, and I under an asstuned name. 
And that we may so live I am content that our relations should 
think I have deserted you. ‘Chat has been the plan of my life, 
and, though it has often cost me an aching heart, I'am not 
going to alter it now.” 

““ Why not, father? May not a time arrive when you will 
be willing to do so. Listen to me; I haye good news for you.”’ 

“ Well, my child, what is it.’’ 

““Youknow,”’ said Mary, her clear olive complexion turning 
alittle red, ‘‘I have been staying in Nngland, at my aunt’s. 
Well, papa, there I met, I met—Oh! how can I tell you?” 

‘‘' There you met some one who loved you, dear. I can easily 
understand that.’’ 

“Yes, father,” said Mary, hanging down her head, “ { mct 
some one who says he loves me very dearly, and indecd 
indeed—I believe it.” 

‘Well, my child,” said the Captain, kindly, “ that is not 
What has your heart answered ?”’ 

“Tt has answered,” she said, ‘that next to you, papa, I 

love him very dearly.” 

‘Tf that be the case,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ It must be some- 
one worthy of your affection. Is that so?”’ 

“T hope it is. Iam sure you will say so when you know 
him.”’ 

“T have not a doubt of it, my dear,’”’ replied Captain 
Roper; ‘and perhaps you can tell me something about his 
prospects and his family.” 

““They are people of good position, and have received me 
most kindly,” returned Mary ; and he—he will be rich some 
day ; but, believe me, I did not think of that when I gave my 
heart away.”’ 

“T can quite understand that, dear,’’ said the Captain ; 
“put still,’’ he added, drily, ‘‘ there is no occasion to despise 
money. It is hard to get and harder to keep, but it makes lifo 
easier and love last longer; the way of the world is smoother 
when it is paved with gold.” 

“And you are glad to hear my news, father? i 

“My darling, I congratulate you heartily. He must be a 
good man indeed who is worthy of my jewel. I hope he will 
take care of it.” 

“T am not frightened, father.” 

“Ah! There love speaks in your eyes and through your 
lips. But, Mary, you have kept our secret te 

‘‘Thave. ‘They only know what my aunt has told them ; 
but, dear father, I want your permission to let me own youand 
introduce you.”’ ; 

‘Well, well,’”? said the Captain; “we will sec. But, 
darling, you must run away, as I have an appointment,’’ he 
udded, as he saw Hastings approaching the house. 

«But I haven’t told you his name,”’ said Mary. 

“Not now, dear; come back afterwards, and I may have 
some news for you also. You can always call on an old man 
like Captain Roper—for a subscription, you know,” he said, 
smiling, and then formally showed his daughter out as Jim 
Hastings entered the room. f 

That gentleman’serrand was a simple one and soon boas 
After chaffing the Captain about his visitor, and old Roper 
having explained Mary’s appearance as an emussary from the 
English Chaplain, Hastings went on to say that Leslie would 
pay five thousand pounds, and had given his cheque for that 
amount, while he would let the Captain have the rest on a three 
months’ bill. In reply to Captain Roper’s questions, Hastings 
also said that Mr. Leslie, though very much chagrined at his 
defeat, had exonerated the Captain from all suspicion of foul 
play; and further resolved never to touch a card again, a 
resolution Roper received with a cynical smile. ‘Then 
Hastings went away, and the old man was left alone with his 
good luck. i 

“Five thousand pounds,’ thought the Captain, “and as 
much more to come. This luck comes just In the nick of 
time now that Mary is eigaged. I shall be able to show up 
to her lover in good style, and give her a handsome trousseau. 
And, perhaps, when she’s married, there will be a corner for 
me somewhere, for I feel very worn and old sometimes, and 
weary of.this aimless life.” The old man’s face saddened, but 
he presently brightened up, for he heard his daughter’s foot- 
step on the stairs. ‘ 


all. 
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Mary came in, looking radiant. ‘* Now, father,’’ she said, 
“To finish my news and hear yours. Who is to begin ¥ fou 

“Bless me! how bright you look, dear,” said the Captain, 
gazing at her with pride. ‘‘ You come into the place like a 
sunbeam.”’ 

‘“Thank you, papa,” said Mary, smiling. 
pliments from you.”’ 

‘* And from no one else, Miss ?”’ 

«Well, perhaps, from one other person,’’ she said, blush- 
ing. ‘But come, papa, shall I go on with my story ie 
‘Hear my news first, impatient girl—yours is half told. 

Mary, I have made some money.”’ 

“At cards again. Oh, papa, I’m sorry—I mean, don’t 
look so disappointed. Of course I’m glad you’ve won, but I 
wish you wouldn’t play.”’ 

‘“You may have your wish some day, dear. But never 
mind, I have won money from one who will never miss it, and 
I can fit you out properly as a bride.”’ ; 

‘*T don’t like it, papa. It is a bad omen.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child. What does the old song say—‘and ye 
shall walk in silk attire and siller hae to spare.’ ”’ 

‘*T had much rather you kept it for yourself, papa.’’’ 

“No, no! But now for the remainder of your news. 
down beside me, and finish your story.”’ 

‘* As T used to do when I was a little girl, and you told me 
fairy tales,’ said Mary, nestling at his knee. 

‘* Ah! darling,’ said the old man; ‘‘ the fairies have long 
ago dropped out of my life. Let us hope they have still gifts 
in store for you. Now for it.” 

“‘ Well, papa,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you must know that he is very 
good and very handsome, and oh! so generous. When I told 
him I wasa poor girl he said he liked me all the better for it.” 

“Ah!” said the Captain. 

‘What did you say, papa? What are you exclaiming at ?”’ 

‘‘T was merely paying a tribute of astonishment, my dear, 
to.the touching disinterestedness of youth. Go on.” 

‘Tt is true, papa, though you may laugh at it. He said he 
had enough for both of us.”’ 

‘*T am glad to hear it.’’ 

“Yes. And they live at such a beautiful place, with 
gardens and a park. And there’s the dearest little house in 
the grounds where we are to live, to be near his father, who is 
very old; and where there will always be room for you, 
davling,’’ said Mary, affectionately kissing the thin hand on 
which she had laid her cheek. 

‘This is indeed a fairy tale,’’ he answered, looking at her 
fondly. ‘‘ And what is the Prince’s name ?”’ 

EUV 

“Ah!” The Captain gave a great start, and then muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ Psha! a common name enough! ”’ ‘ 

She caught the whisper. 

“No, not a common name; anda very pretty one. 
low you started.”’ 

“Did i, dear? Ah, I haven’t been very well lately, and I 
felt a sudden touch of rheumatism. But, come, I suppose the 
Prince has a surname ?’’ he added, with an obvious effort, 
though he was successful in concealing it from his daughter. 

“Guy: Leshe,”” 

““Guy Leslie!’ repeated the old man, turning deadly pale, 
as he placed his hand on his heart, gasped convulsively, and 
then fell helpless into his daughter’s arms. 


“T like com- 


Sit 


But 


CHAPTER II. 
A DAUGHTER’S SECRET. 
I do perceive here a divided duty,—SHaksPg£Ane. 


The course of events moved somewhat rapidly since the occur- 
rences detailed in the last chapter. The Captain speedily re- 
covered, and, indeed, was almost himself again when his 
daughter returned with the doctor, for whom she had rushed 
out, or it would have been difficult for her to conceal that her 
anxiety for him was more than that of a chance acquaintance. 
‘Then she left, promising, in neighbourly fashion, to call in the 
morning and inquire after the patient. 

When he was alone the Captain’s reflections were by no 
means of an enviable character. How terribly, he thought, 
had his forebodings of what would happen whenever his life, 
as it were, touched his daughter’s, come true ! 

Whatever came of this love affair, it was quite evident 
that he could never take his place beside Guy Leslie’s plighted 
wife, and give her away at the altar. It was most likely 
indeed that, should Leslie ever know that the girl he had met 
and loved in England was the daughter of the raffish old 
gentleman who had *‘ plucked’’ him at cards at Boulogne, he 
would never take her to that stately ancestral home which the 
Captain could picture so well. For Captain Roper put it to 
himself with perfect frankness in this way, and at last came to 
the following resolutions. They cost him many pangs, but 
his daughter was the only thing he cared for on earth, and he 
resolved to sacrifice himself for her sake. 

In the first place, he would of course never let Mary know 
that his sudden collapse at hearing Leslie’s name arose from. 
anything else than indisposition. In the second place, he 
would hand over to her aunt, in trust for her, the five thousand. 
he had received from Leslie, and as he could easily negotiate 
the bili the young man had given him for the remainder, that 
money would suffice for his wants. In the third place, he 
would actually and in. reality desert his daughter, would say 
farewell to her, and take himself off with the intention of 
being heard of no more. He had accidentally meddled with 
her life only to mar it, and now he would efface himself, so 
that the story she and-her aunt had been instructed to tell 
should be a true one. It would be hard to do, but the Captain 
felt it to be his duty, and though that was not an argument 
which had, as a rule, much weight with him, he felt he would 
indulge in the unwonted luxury of doing that duty for his 
daughter’s sake. 

Jt was not done without difficulty. Mary was ready enough 
to believe that her father had been attacked with sudden in- 
disposition ; but naturally she could not see why his existence 
was never to be recognised, nor could all the Captain’s specious 
arguments convince her. In fact, it seemed so likely that she 
would rise in flat rebellion against her father’s will that at last 
he settled the matter by going off as he had resolved to do, 
leaving no trace of his whereabouts, and only a few lines for his 
daughter, strictly enjoining her to respect his wishes and regard. 
him as cut off from her life for ever. It may be asked how the 
Captain came to be willing to leave her to marry a gambler, 
such as many people would have held Guy Leslie to be; but 
the old man had made minute inquiries, and discovered that. 
the Zatal game at Boulogne was a solitary outbreak, not likely 
to be repeated, and chietly brought about by his own powers of 
persuasion to iniquity. At any rate, Leslie would be enor- 
mously rich; and that, as the Captain was wont piously to 
reflect, covered a multitude of sins. 

The next stage of our story then shows us Mary happily 
married to Guy Leslie; and, as his father died almost directly 
after their marriage, she was installed as mistress of Scawton 
Manor. Her husband was kindness itself, and the only cloud 
in her sky was the consciousness that she had not been quite 
frank with him about her father. She told herself, however, 
that the tale of his desertion was indubitably true, and argued, 


he had a perfect right to demand that his past life should be 
kept a secret, even from one so near and dear to her as her 
own husband. 

But a day came when she knew why her father had laid 
his commands upon her; and she found, with a thrill of 
horror, that she would have to keep the secret for her own 
sake. 

It befell in this wise. Jim Hastings was asked to come 
and stay.at the Manor for some shooting, and cheerfully 
accepted the invitation. On the first evening, in the drawing- 
room, after dinner, the conversation turned, much to Mrs. 
Leslie’s annoyance, on Boulogne; nor did her husband seem 
to relish the topic much more. But Hastings did not notice 
this ; neither was he cognisant of the fact that Leslie had never 
told his wife of the scene in Captain Roper’s rooms; nor, 
indeed, that he had ever known that worthy at all. So he 
rattled on about the adventures he had experienced there ; 
and suddenly said— 

‘““By the-way, Leslie, I wonder what became of your old 
opponent there, Captain Roper.’’ 

‘*T believe he bolted,’’ said Leslie, a little stiffly, for he 
did not like being reminded of his folly; ‘‘ which was just 
what one might expect of him.” 

‘Well, he was amazingly lucky at cards,’’ said Hastings. 
‘‘Wead! he cleared you out that night, old man, and no 
mistake.’’ 

‘¢He did,’ said Leslie; ‘‘ and it was a lesson I have never 
forgotten, for | have not touched a card since.”’ 

During this conversation Mary Leslie sat feeling as if she 
were gradually turning into stone—as if, like Galatea, she 
was going back to the marble. Her very heart seemed to her 
to stop beating when she heard the revelation that her father 
had won at cards of her husband ; and though she would have 
given worlds to get up and leave the room, she felt too 
paralysed to fly. 

“‘Old Roper was a curious mixture,’’ continued Hastings. 
“‘He’d win money of you in the most cheerful manner until 
you hadn’t a penny left, and yet he would occasionally give 
subscriptions for charitable purposes. Why, I remember 
seeing you come out of his rooms, Mrs. Leslie, and he told me 
you had got him to subscribe for some fund the English 
Chaplain was getting up”’ ; and he turned to his host’s wife. 

“What, did you ever come across Captain Roper, Mary ?” 
said her husband, wnsuspiciously. ‘‘ The Chaplain should not 
have sent the young ladies of his flock on errands to such an 
old reprobate. But, my darling,’ he added, hastily, ‘you 
look very pale. What’s the matter; are you ill?” 

He might well ask the question, for Mary’s face had waxed 
whiter and whiter; and at last everything became indistinct 
to her, and, with an inarticulate cry, she slipped from the arm 
he had put reund her, out of the chair in which she sat, on 
to the floor. 

Then there was a great outcry, and the bell was hastily 
rung for Mrs. Leslie’s maid, while a messenger was dispatched 
for a doctor: though, as Guy asseverated as he helped his 
wife up stairs, it was nothing but the heat of the room. When 
Hastings was left alone he went up to a thermometer that was 
hanging in one corner. No, he thought to himself, as he noted 
the height at which the mercury stood, it was not the heat of 
the room. I wonder why*Guy Leslie’s wife was so affected at 
the mention of Captain Roper’s name. 

Tf, however, Hastings had his suspicions, Guy Leslie 
never for a moment imagined that his wife’s sudden 
fainting fit had any connection with their conversation 
about Boulogne. He did not, therefore, allude to it 
again, to her inexpressible relicf, for her agony at the 
revelation was almost insupportable. Now she knew the 
secret of her father’s horror at hearing the name of the man 
to whom she was engaged, the reason of his departure, and the 
source of the money he had won. And she had received her 
share of the plunder! The thought was like a hot iron, and she 
was inclined to pray that she might never see her father again. 

About a month after this terrible revelation, Mary Leslie was 
walking in one of the loneliest avenues of the huge woods that 
surrounded Scawton Manor, when she saw an old man coming 
towards her. She paid no particular attention to him, until 
he stopped when she reached him, and, taking off his hat, said, 
“*Mixs. Leslie !?7 

She thought he was a beggar, end as both she and Guy were 
very charitable in a sensible and methodical way, she said, 
“Tf you are in want, my good man, you must come up to the 
manor at ten to-morrow morning, and your case shall be in- 
quired into.”’ 

‘“*T amin want,’’ said the stranger: ‘‘but I think I had 
better not come up to the manor,” and at this strange speech 
she turned and looked at him. 

It was her own father that stood before her. 

Although she had been thinking of him only a few raoments 
before—she had thought that he was hundreds of miles away, 
even if he were not dead, though she fancied she would have 
heard of that—his sudden appearance was a great shock to her. 
She was startled, too, to see how much he was aged, how 
hollow his cheeks looked, how unkempt was his hair, and how 
ragged the beard he now wore, while bis shabby clothes 
betokened that he was by no means in affluent circumstances, 

‘* Father !’’ she said, gazing at him with astonishment. 

“Yes,’’ said Captain Roper, for so we will continue to call 
him, ‘‘I don’t wonder you didn’t know me. I sometimes 
don’t know myself.’’ He spoke in a husky voice, and his 
daughter perceived that he was a good deal altered for the 
worse since she had seen him last. 

‘*What have you come here for?’? The words seemed 
hard and unkind, and before the recent revelation concerning 
the card-playing, she would have rushed into his arms and 
implored him to come and be introduced to her husband. But 
now she felt her lips were sealed; she had consented to one 
deception, and her father had forced her into another; and 
come what might, the two people who were dearest to her in 
the world must never meet again. 

““T have come here,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ because I have 
spent all my mcney, and don’t know where to look for more, 
except to the daughter who is living in luxury.’’ He had not 
been slow to mark her manner, and seemed by his own to 
resent it. 

‘* Poor father!’’ she said, more tenderly, ‘‘I wish I could 
help you.’’ 

‘Of course you can help me, dear, and I’m sure you will, 
for you know I shared what I had with you. But come, 
Mary, have you no welcome for me, though to be sure I’m not: 
grand enough for Scawton Manor ?’’ and as he spoke he leant 
iorward and kissed her. 

‘* Don’t talk like that, father,’’ she said. ‘‘ You know how 
gladly I would welcome you, and you also know what prevents 
it. 

‘“What, hasn’theforgivenme yet?’’ saidthe Captain, sneer- 
ingly. His veice was hard, and his manner unpleasant ; he 
had evidently not improved by his adventures, whatever they 
had been, since he left his daughter. 

“Oh, father!’ said Mary, with tears in her eyes, ‘why 
did you never tell me there was anything to forgive?’ Why 
did you let me marry, knowing there was this terrible secret 
between me and my husband ?’” 


‘Pooh !”’ said the old man, contemptuously. ‘‘ What was 
there terrible in it? Helost his money, as many a better fellow 
has done, and, by Jove, it slipped through my fingers pretty 
quick afterwards. Upon my soul, I believe sovereigns are 
greased nowadays.”’ 

His daughter shuddered. His whole tone was repulsive to 
her, and yet she struggled to be sorry for him, for the old man 
was evidently in what he himselt would have called very low 
water. He saw the look of aversion in her face, and went on 
angrily, é 

‘*I suppose he still thinks I cheated him! Does he 
remember how I flung the cards in his face for the accusation :”’ 

Here was a new incident of the horrible story, which she 
had not heard before; and, fearful of anything worse, she cried 
out, ‘‘Father, spare me! Pray be silent concerning that 
dreadful night, which may yet, bring ruin on both of us.’”’ 

** Well, well,’’ said the Caiptain, “T’m not going to rake 
it up. But what are you going to do for me? I must have some 
money.’’ 

‘* What am I to do?” she said, utterly stunned. ‘‘ I cannot 


’ introduce you to my/husband.”’ 


“A loving daughter didn’t recognise me,” he sneered; 
““ why should he? ”’ 

‘*T will have no more deception. You shall either be known 
as what you were and what you are, or not at all.”’ 

“Very well; I’ll risk it,’? he said, sulkily; ‘“‘though I 
dare say I shall get a warm reception,’ he added, with an 
jronical emphasis on the adjective. 

‘* Butwhat will he think of me,’’ she cried, ‘‘ when he knows 
how I have deceived him? Oh, Guy, Guy ! forgive me; for I 
loved you so!”’ 

“Oh, he’ll forgive you sure enough,’’ said her father, 
flippantly. ‘‘ Come along, and get it over.”’ 

Mary looked at him with positive horror. In old times, 
even when she knew him to be an adventurer, he had preserved 
some of the manners and, as she used to hope, the feelings of 
his better days ; but now his life seemed to have thoroughly 
brutalised him. There was a wolfish look in his face that 
frightened her. And this was the man she was to introduce to 
Guy Leslie as his father-in-law, to say nothing of the other 
revelations that would follow. 

‘“‘ You are cruel, father,’’ she said. “‘ How can I do it?”’ 

‘Then help me yourself. I’m not particular. You must 
have command of plenty of money. Fork out, and I’ll go 
away quietly.”’ 

“T cannot. Ihave no money but what my husband gives 
me. Heis generosity itself, but he likes to know how I spend 
it.” : 

“Then I suppose I’m to starve?’ he said, roughly. 

‘‘No, no. Don’t speak like that. I’m trying to think 
what it is best to be done; but ol:! it is so hard—so hard to see 
a way out of this complication.”’ 

‘*Complication!’’ he growled. ‘‘That’s a pretty way to 
speak of your poor oid father. Look here, Miss,’’ he continued, 
raising his voice, so that she glanced around her lest he should 
be heard even in that lonely place. ‘‘ You’ve married money. 
I stood aside and let you do it, and I gave youhalf I had when 
T left you. I’ve been unlucky—deuced unlucky—and as [ 
once kept you, I’ve come home to give you a chance of keep- 
ing me.; Do it in any way you like ; but, mind you, it’s got to 
be done.”’ 

“Spare me,’’ she wailed; ‘‘and indeed I’ll try to help 
BOs bc en 
‘‘ Look here,’’ cried the old man, producing a soi.ed news- 
paper, which had evidently held bread and cheese. ‘‘ Here’s 
your precious husband advertising for a lodge-keeper. If he 
can afford all these servants, he can afford to give you what 
will keep me. It isn’t much, Mary,’’ he whined. ‘‘ It isn’t 
much.”’ 

As he spoke they both heard a tread on the leaves, and, 
turning, saw Guy Leslie advancing towards them. 

Mary caught her breath, and for a moment looked as if 
she were going to fall. The Captain, too, looked much dis- 
concerted. He did not relish this sudden interview, in spite 
of all his bravado, and would have preferred not to present 
himself to his son-in-law till he was in better plight. Some 
pity, too, for his daughter may have stirred in his callous old 
heart; for, saying in an undertone, ‘‘ Trust me,’’ he assumed 
a deferential air as Guy Leslie came up to them. 

“Well, Mary, I’ve been looking for you everywhere,” 
said Guy. ‘I hope this avenue isn’t damp, for you don’t look 
very ‘fit.’ What does thisman want?’ he added, turning to 
the Captain. 

The old man smoothed his hat with an air of great humility, 
and then, pointing to the advertisement to which he had 
referred before, said : 

‘* Please, Sir, I was asking the lady to say a good word for 
I’ve come about the lodge-keeper’s place.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
A NIGH? A TLAC TK: 


The merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still.—KinGs.ny. 

The feeling of relief that no revelation had been made to Guy 
Leslie regarding the identity of the man he saw before him 
with his old antagonist, was at first uppermost in Mary’s mind. 
He had not recognised the Captain, and her father had spared 
her the confession which she was anxious to make, the while 
she felt that it would kill her. Guy, on hearing the Captain’s 
application for the place of lodge-keeper, had merely told him 
to call next day, aud then taken his wife back to the house. 
While remarking only her pallor he had tenderly scolded her 
for walking in the avenue which had been rendered damp by 
the autumnal rains. She could answer little, for every kind 
word seemed to hurt her, and she felt she was committing a 
further deception in not telling him the whole story there and 
then, even at the risk of his displeasure. She determined, 
however, to wait until the morning, assuring herself she would 
try and gain nerve for the effort by that time, though she was 
conscious that the resolve was but a half-hearted one. 

But once more her father stole a march upon her, ed she 
was in greater perplexity than ever. The Captzin came before 
his time in the morning, had an interview with Guy, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the promise of the situation should his 
references prove satisfactory. How he was to obtain such 
things was a puzzle to Mary, as much ag the assumption of the 
name John Weston, under which he had presented himselt. 
But it so happened that this was the name of a trooper in his 
old regiment, who had borne a yery good character. The 
Captain borrowed it, and an application to the Colonel brought 
a perfectly satisfactory character. So the Captain was installed 
in the little lodge at the gates of the park, and seemed to make 
himself very comfortable. a 

Mary Leslie was in despair. Here was her father, a living 
lie, as it were, before her face, and she an accomplice, inas- 
much as she kept silence regarding his real name. If it had 
been difficult to nerve herself to the task of telling her husband 
before, it would be much harder now, when his anger at the 
continued deceit practised upon him would be proportionately 
greater. In vain she appealed to her father to go away, but 


me, 


he replied that he was quite comfortable, and added that any 
revelation now would only make her husband furious, and 
deprive him of his place, so that she had much better not inter- 
fere. And, in truth, Mary felt herself helpless. She loved her 
husband, and would gladly have made full confession, but the 
force of circumstances was against her, and she had silently to 
acquiesce. 

No wonder, then, the nervous excitement and irritation 
produced by her father’s presence at the lodge did not im- 
prove her health, but made her pale and less cheerful than of 
old, and Guy, noticing this, talked of taking her abroad. She 
would have looked paler still had she known how near her 
lmusband was to the discovery that she dreaded. 

The Captain, as we have said, was considerably altered, 
and the whiskers and beard he wore changed his face very 
much ; but he certainly ran a great risk when he came where 
he was seen by Jim Hastings. He was: not, however, recog- 
nised, though Hastings had that curious instinct of having 
seen his face before which comes over us when we cannot put 
a name to a countenance that has once been familiar to us. 
He had remarked this to Mrs. Leslie, and had been rather 
astonished at her sudden flush and evident constraint as she 
answered him. There was not the slightest reason for any 
such display of emotion, and he inwardly resolved to find out 
more about this mysterious old lodge-keeper. 

There was danger, too, to be apprehended from another 
quarter: and that a very unexpected on. It so happened 
that Mrs. Boothby, the elderly dame who was housekeeper at 
the manor, did not consider herself too old for the delights of 
Hymen, and did Captain Roper, or Mr. Weston as he was 
called, the honour of falling violently in love with him. But 
her blandishments were in vain. The Captain endured her 
visits, and would occasionally take tea with her in the house- 
keeper’s room, while he was by no means averse to the de- 
licacies she prepared for him. He was deaf, however, to her 
hints as to matrimony ; deaf even to the fact that, as she con- 
stantly told him, she had saved ‘‘a pretty penny,’’ and the 
suggestion that life had nothing better to offer now than re- 
tirement, with a congenial soul, to an eligible public-house. 
But that dazzling prospect did not tempt him, and at last Mrs. 
Boothby reluctantly gave up the siege; and as ‘‘ Hell hath no 
fury like a woman scorned,’ she straightway conceived a 
hatred of the Captain as unreasoning as had been her love. 

And so it happened that when she sought for some means 
of being revenged upon the disdainful swain, she became 
aware that her mistress was a good deal at the lodge, and 
seemed to make u great friend and protégé of its inmate. ‘This 
at one time would have pleased Mrs. Boothby, but now it 
made her suspicious; and, oddly enough, this strange friend- 
ship, for so he deemed it, also came to the knowledge of Jim 
Hastings about the same time, for he, too, as we know, had 
his reasons for watching the Captain. 

Thus two remarks were made to Guy Leslie to which he 
paid no attention at the time, but which he remembered after- 
wards. It was proposed to engage a boy to assist the lodge- 
keeper, and Mrs. Boothby was anxious to have a protégé of 
her own appointed, thinking it advisable to have a spy on the 
premises. ‘The Captain was, of course, averse to that ; wished 
to secure the selection of a lad in the village whom he could 
trust, and had picked out a promising young wastrel who was 
devoted to him. So when the matter was discussed before 
Mrs. Boothby, she blandly remarked that it was no use oppos- 
ing Mr. Weston, he was such a favourite of the mistress’s, and 
Guy had answered, ‘‘ That must be because he does his work 
well,’”? which effectually snubbed the old lady. 

Then said Hastings, as they were driving out of the gates 
the same day, ‘‘Deuced queer old man that lodge-keeper of 
yours, always tries to avoid me. Seems to be a favourite of 
your wife’s though.” ‘ 

It was a curious coincidence, thought Guy, that two people 
should thus comment upon his wife’s partiality for the old 
man, and he said, ‘‘ Yes; I think she took pity on him as she 
saw him first, coming for the place. I found her talking to 
him in the avenue.” 

So Mrs. Leslie introduced him, thought Hastings ; there ’s 
some mystery here, I’m certain; but he only said, “* Ah! 
indeed’; and turned the subject. But where on earth had 
he seen the old lodge-keeper before? Weston evidently 
avoided him—that was certain—and he was clear, too, that he 
saw a great deal more of his mistress than an ordinary man in 
his position would be likely to do. 

Meanwhile, as these clouds were gathering, Mary was made 
miserable by her father’s repeated demands for money. His 
wages were not enough to support him, he said; and that was 
true, for he was regarded as a great man at the village inn, and 
even contrived to do a little gambling in a quiet and, so to 
speak, inexpensive way. 

At last the storm broke. The Captain had asked for assist- 
ance, mainly that he might, as he expressed it to himself, go 
up occasionally and ‘‘ have a flutter”? in London. ‘lhe railway 
journey took little over an hour, and his custom was to start 
as soon as Guy and his wife had come back from their after- 
noon drive on days when he knew they would not be out in the 
evening, and get back by an early train in the morning. 
So no one was any the wiser; and if the services of the 
lodge-keeper were needed in the interval, there was his 
deputy, whom he could implicitly trust never to reveal his 
absence. 

But one day the Fates were against him. He had walked 
to the station next to Scawton, as he usually did, and there 
got into a first-class carriage, where he would not be likely to 
meet any of his village cronies. He had no sooner settled him- 
self comfortably, and the train was on the point of starting, 
when he saw aman rushing along the platform. In another 
moment Hastings had jumped into the same carriage, and the 
train was off. #41) 

The Captain had seen him coming, and, promptly covering 
his head as well as he could with his rug, he pretended to be 
asleep. But, even as he accomplished this manceuvre, Hast- 
ings, who had his eye on the carriage for which he was making, 
had caught sight of him and recognised him. That is to say, 
he thought he saw Mr. Weston, much better dressed than 
usual, going up to London in a first-class carriage when he 
ought to have been at home in his cottage, and he was con- 
siderably astonished thereat. The question was, what was he 
todo. He might be mistaken, of course; but, if he were not, 
he determined to get to the bottom of this mystery and see 
what Mr. Weston did in town. ‘lo do this he must not declare 
himself; so he took no notice of the supposed sleeper in the 
corner, but read a paper, and at the next station he non- 
chalantly got out, and, going a little way down the train, 
esconced himself in another carriage. Then he thought he 
had his man safe, for the train stopped nowhere again until 
they reached London, But the Captain was far too old a 
campaigner to be caught by such a trick. He felt certain he 
had been recognised, for Hastings had overacted his part, and 
he was pretty sure too that the latter was still in some part of 
the train. He did not feel inclined to be either confronted or 
followed in town, and he was sure one or other plan would 
be adopted by Hastings. What then was to be done ? ; 

A thought struck him. The ticket-platform. Ti was just 
outside the station ; the collector was an old ally; indeed, he 
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had often had a friendly glass with him at the buffet, nothing 
would be simpler therefore than to callin his aid. It was done, 
and when the train rolled slowly into the London terminus, 
and Hastings jumped hastily out, it was only to find, to his 
disgust, that the bird had flown. s 

There was no down train to Scawton that night, as both 
men reflected; but there was an abominably early Parlia- 
mentary one at six in the morning, and by that the Captain 
was accustomed to go. The question was, would Hastings 
take it, too; and the difficulty was to find out that gentleman’s 
intentions. Here Fortune favoured the Captain in a truly 
remarkable manner. : 

He went to the hotel—a quict one, near the Haymarket— 
where he usually dined, and where he met a few choice spirits 
who were always willing to have a little game at cards; 
and he had no sooner entered the hall than he saw a valise 
he recognised as belonging to Hastings on a chair. 
He dived into a long passage immediately, for he knew 
the house well, and a few minutes afterwards was in close 
confabulation with the ‘‘boots.’’ From that worthy he 
learned that Hastings had never been there before, that he 
had come to meet a gentleman, and that immediately on 
entering the house he had asked for a time-table, and then 
requested to be called at half-past five o’clock! The Captain 
chuckled. The boots was devoted to him, and the result of 
their conversation was that the Captain not only spent a very 
pleasant night at cards, but slept for an hour in the same 
house with his enemy, and had the satisfaction of passing his 
door knowing he was fast asleep. Hastings was not called by 
the faithful ‘‘ boots’’; but if he had awoke, the Captain, being 
on the spot, would have known and had to invent some other 
way of escape. 

Thusit happened that when, some hours afterwards, Hastings, 
very vexed with himself and much puzzled, entered the manor 
gates, the Captain in his old clothes obsequiously opened them 
for him. 

Hastings was much puzzled. He knew, of course, that the 
Captain could have come down by the early train, but still, on 
the other hand, it was possible he himself might have been 
mistaken, though he argued again why had the man, whoever 
he was, got out at the ticket-platform. As he passed the 
Captain could not repress a smile, and Hastings saw it. He 
was nettled, and turning, said sharply, ‘‘ What were you doing 
in town last night, Weston ?’’ 

The Captain was ready for him. 
‘‘for I wasn’t there.”’ 

Hastings looked at him, but the old man bore his glance 
unflinchingly. ‘‘Then I saw your ghost in the railway 
carriage,’’ he said as quietly as he could, and resumed his 
walk to the house. 

That night Hastings mentioned his suspicions about his 
fellow-traveller to Leslie ; when Guy, who was getting a little 
weary of these constant references to the lodge-keeper, said, 
rather testily, 

‘“‘Oh, you must have been mistaken. 
everybody ’s at me about this man Weston. But here’s my 
wife. Ask her what she thinks of such a story.” 

Luckily, Mary had been prepared for the question, for she 
had seen the Captain and been informed of Jim’s suspicions, 
though her father had not told her they were well founded. 
So she could answer quietly enough that he must have been 
deceived by an accidental likeness, though a slight flush as 
she spoke did not escape his notice, and he felt more con- 
vinced than ever that there was some mysterious tie between 
Mary Leslie and the lodge-keeper, John Weston. 

The next evening, about two hours after dinner, the head 
keeper came to say that he had received information of a raid 
upon the coyerts to be made that night, the local poachers 
being reinforced by some friends from a neighbouring town. 
Ttwasat once determined to gather such forces as were available 
at the Manor, and post them at various points, so that the 
intruders should be surrounded and regularly trapped. 

“Youll go, Hastings, of course,’’ said Guy J eslie, “and 
well see if we can’t land some these beggars in the county 
jail before morning.” 

“Oh! Guy, you are not going ?’’ said Mary, whose nerves 
were completely unstrung by her anxieties. ‘‘ Think of the 
danger.”’ 

“That’s nothing, dear,’ said Guy; 
good care of myself.” 

“‘T do hope you will; I shall never rest till you return,”’ 
she said, trying to smile, though the sad look in her eyes 
belied the effort of her lips. 

“‘T dare say we shan’t be long, and they "Il very likely run 
when they see us,”’ said Guy, patting her cheek. “But now, 
Jim, let us see how many men we can muster. And talking 
of that reminds me I never thought of Weston. We’ll send 
for him, and collect him as we go out.” 

‘Weston! You are not—not going to take him?’’ Mary 
could scarcely gasp out the words, and she looked so wild and 
haggard that both men stared at her in astonishment. 

“Why not, you silly girl? he’ll help to take care of me,”” 
said Guy. ‘‘He’s an old soldier, and we 11 put him in the 
front.”’ 

He spoke rather meaningly, for he noticed her evident 
anxiety about the old man as well as himself, and resented 
while he could not understand it. 

“Qh, it must not be!’’ she cried, wildly. ‘‘He—I mean 
you—will be hurt,”’ she added, seeing their astonished looks, 
and then burst into hysterical tears. 

Guy saw the look on his friend’s face, and, while he was 
irritated and puzzled at this extraordinary outburst because he 
was going to take the old lodge-keeper on their noctunal ex- 
pedition, he was very vexed it had happened before Hastings. 
He controlled himself, however, and said, very quietly, “My 
dear, you are not well; pray, calm yourself, we shall run no 
risks:”? And, so saying, he rang the bell, summoned a servant, 
kissed Mary gravely, and she allowed herself to be taken 
up stairs. 

That night, as expected, 


* Nothing, Sir,’’ he said, 


Upon my word, 


“T can take very 


the poachers made a raid on the 
coverts of Scawton Manor. And it was a much more serious 
business than Guy Leslie had anticipated. The scoundrels 
showed fight, and made a determined resistance when the 
keepers attempted their capture. At last the ringleaders were 
secured, and the others made off, but not before some hard 
blows had been given and received, and one of the Scawton. 
Manor party dangerously wounded. ‘This was Captain Roper, 
who had entered into the fray with right good will, and he hac 
received the injury in defending Guy Leslie. 

A stalwart poacher had clubbed his gun, and was about to 
brain Leslie, who had slipped, and was on his knees on the 
ground, when the Captain, old though he was, had sprung 
between them, received the blow partially on his arm and 
partly on a cudgel he carried; and then, while struggling 
With his adversary, the poacher’s gun had gone off, and the 
lodge-keeper was severely wounded in the face and shoulder. 

‘\ litter was hastily improvised, a messenger sent to the 
doctor’s house, which was fortunately close at hand, and the 
sufferer was carried slowly up to the hall. E ‘ 

Mary Leslie stood on the steps as. the little procession 
approached, and her first cry was one of thankfulness that her 
husband had escaped. 


tss+.— T 


“Yes,’’? said Guy, ‘I am all right, but poor Weston is 
badly hurt, and we are bringing him here to be nursed.” 

‘Weston!’ she screamed, in agony. ‘‘Oh! my darling.” 
and as they brought the old man in and laid him on a couch in 
the hall, she rushed to him, and kissing him frantically, hung 
over him with murmured endearments. Y 
_ The servants and tenants stared, as well they might, and 
Guy and Jim Hastings were thunderstruck, but nothing could 
be said, for the man was apparently dying, nor could anything 
be done but clear the room and make way for the doctor, who 
entered at that moment. 3 

With swift fingers he cut away the hair and beard clotted 
with blood to ascertain the extent of the Captain’s injuries, 
and then as Guy and Jim Hastings looked on, the change thus 
wrought in the old man’s face caused them to recognise him 
at the same moment. 

“*Cuptain Roper!’’ said Hastings, in a perfect stupor of 
astonishment. mn 

“Tt is,” said Guy, in an undertone. 
it all mean ?”’ 

‘Tt means,” said his wife, rising and facing him with dry 
and tearless eyes, ‘‘ what I never had the courage to tell you 
before, that this is indeed the person you knew as Captain 
Roper; but he is also my father. Oh! husband, forgive me.” 

The Captain opened his eyes; they looked glazed, and his 
face was drawn with pain. *‘ Forgive,’’ he whispered faintly. 

Guy only paused a moment. Then he put his arm round 
his wife’s waist, and took the old man’s hand. 

‘¢There is nothing to forgive,’’ he said, gently. ‘If this 
man is your father, Mary, he is mine also; for, darling, he has 
just saved my life!” 


THEY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ge 
DOLLY’S REVENGE. 
Once there was a little girl, who had too many dolls. She 
ought to have been a kind Mamma or a kind Nurse to all of 
them. But I am sorry to say, she was not. She threw them 
about, and trod upon them: she knocked them against the 
wall; she crammea the big one into a doll’s-house that was 
meant for the small ones; their arms and legs were torn off, 
and she did not send them to the Doctor to be mended. When 
she played at washing and dressing them, she did it so roughly 
that the paint was washed off their pretty faces, and the big 
comb tore off their flaxen hair. One cold day in winter, this 
cruel child put a poor little Dolly out in the garden. It was 
soon covered with snow, and the gardener swept it wp with 
his broom. He brought it to the kitchen, and when the care- 
less little girl saw it, she was afraid it would die. The maids 
in the kitchen said, if it died, she would be tried for Murder. 
So she held it to the fire, and then it got so hot that the wax of 
its body melted, and they said it had got a Fever. When it 
was bed-time, this naughty child lay down in her little white 


What on earth does 


’ 


bed. She had eaten her piece of Christmas pudding 
and two mince pies, and an orange, and three figs, 
and some nuts and preserved fruit. But though she 


had had all these good things, Annie could not sleep. She 
lay and tossed and kicked, and tumbled all the bed-clothes, 
and thought how wicked she had been to her poor little dolls. 
In the middle of the night, when she was not quite asleep, but 
only dreaming, she knew they were all dead, and it was she 
who had killed them. All their ghosts came at once to her 
bedside, crying out, ‘‘ Here she is! Annie! Annie ! Annie!”’ 
Then they said, ‘* We are children now, and you are only a 
Doll! Your Papa and Mamma have taken us to live with 
them, instead of you, and the Governess and the servants will 
let us do whatever we like.”’ They made Annie get up out of 
her bed; and the tall one, with the wooden head and hands, 
and with the long naked body and legs, made of white cotton 
stuffed with bran, took Annie all over the house. She could 
not run away, or fight, or scream, because she was now only a 
doll herself. And first, she was rudely washed in a tub in the 
seullery, and her nice hair was pulled nearly off her head, while 
the broken points of the old comb stuck in her skin and hurt her 
very much. And her face was wiped with a dirty old dish- 
clout, and the soap got into her eyes and mouth and nose. 
The tall Doll, which had become a Savage because Annie had 
stripped off its clothes, and was almost bald like a Red Indian, 
told Annie she was going to be scalped, but she must first be 
tortured, and frozen, and burnt. She thought, Now they will 
carry me away into the wilderness, and she cried, ** No, let me 
be in my own home!” Then the big Doll said, ** This is your 
house,’’? and pushed her into the doll’s house, which was a 
small box, so that her arms and legs stuck out of the four 
windows. All the other Dolls laughed to see Annie shut up ia 
prison. After that, she was taken out, and whirled round and 
yound, till she came to the Nursery window. Outside, the 
snow lay on the ground, and they threw herout, ‘There she 
felt very cold, and cried till Pussy, who had been hunting the 
Robins, came to take her part. When Pussy mewed and 
squalled, the Dolls feared that people would come ; so they 
brought Annie into the house. There were no servants in the 
kitchen, but a fire was burning on the hearth. ‘he little girl 
said, ‘‘Oh, I am so cold; »* and they held her a long 
time in front of the fire, so that she was quite scorched. 
There was a plate and knife and bread and butter on the table, 
but the Dolls never gave her a bit. She did not see if they ate 
any of it themselves ; but she remembered that she had never 
given them anything to eat, nora drop of tea. She was now 
very sorry, and ashamed that she had treated them so badly. 
She asked their pardon; but the tall Dolly, who was their 
leader and commander, said, ‘‘ Annie, why did you break our 
limbs? why did you bruise our heads? Come and see, you 
cruel, wicked girl.” They made her go to a box called the 
Dolls’ Hospital, which she had never cared to visit. It was full 
of arms and legs and battered heads, crushed waxen faces, 
with the eyes picked out, and cloth bodies with holes and 
wounds that let out half the sawdust. ** Look at the dying 
and the dead!” said this angry Dolly, “and don’t you 
Inow that you drove a nail into my skull last I uesday 
week? Why shouldn’t I do the same to you? ‘Then 
he got a hammer and_ two big nails, and was going to do 
it, but first he thought he would put Annie’s bonnet on her 
head, so as to fasten it on with the nail, which she had tried 
to do with one of her dolls. You see, he had changed his mind 
about cutting off the scalp of her head. But when the nails 
were stuck in the bonnet, and he had raised the hammer to 
strike a blow that would have killed her, dear geod Pussy 
came into the room, and said, ‘‘ Please, Sir, pray let Annie 
live! I know she will be a good girl, and be kind to every- 
body !’? Annie cried and wept, and said, ‘‘ Yes, indeed I will, 
for ever and ever!’’ And they begged and prayed for mercy, 
the sweet black cat fawning upon the Master Dolly, and 
rubbing her head against his knees, until his sawdust heart 
‘was touched with pity. He stood up grandly, like a conquer- 
ing hero in the act of forgiving his enemy, and said, * Well, 
Annie, I will let you go! Be kind, be good, be free, be 
happy !’’ Most of the other Dolls said this was quite right. 
Annie took good care of them all as long as they lived, but she 
never had any more new ones. 
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A GIRL OF CAPRI, 


THE 


SWEET ORANGES. 
Not with a ripe and ready lip 
(For every courtier’s jest a quip), 
Eyes never still, and saucy chin— 
The manner of our Nelly Gwynne, 
But, placidly, unprone to smile, 
Doth this grand-daughter of the Nile 
Her lazy, languid commerce ply, 
Letting the golden fruit say ‘* Buy— 

Sweet oranges.”’ 


A Cleopatra still uncrowned ! 

(Her Roman lover not yet bound), 

As one receiving tribute she 

Stands there, in careless majesty ! 

Proud head, proud form, imperial face, 

Glowing with immemorial grace ! 

A Cleopatra, meant to sway 

A sceptre, not to sigh, or say— 
‘Sweet oranges.”’ 


’Mid shards and dust of countless years, 
*Mid temples worn by time and tears, 
We find the living link that brings 
The time when Egypt cradled Kings ! 
This is a Queen of noblest mould, 
To wear a crown of Afric gold! 
A Queen to rise her stately way, 
And not to stoop and sigh, or say— 

** Sweet oranges.’ 

Byron Wesser. 


A CAPRI GIRL. 

Under the refining pencil of Sir Frederick Leighton the 
peasants of Greece and Italy come forth as gods and god- 
desses. The distinguished President of the Royal Academy 
has the rare power of enchanting both his models and his 
admirers. The former lose all the grosser attributes of their 
nature, and become, in his hands, divine. We may imagine 
this myrtle-crowned damsel to have come under the en- 
chanter’s spell during some momentary pause in the olive- 
garden or the vineyard. Or she may have been caught while 
watching the quails in their annual flight from Africa to the 
sunny shores of Italy. The half-pitying expression of the 
face may almost suggest that she sees the unhappy birds 
entangled in the nets which are spread for their capture. 
Great numbers of quails are taken in Capri at the season of 
migration, and their dying flutterings are not unlikely to have 
excited the pity of many a gentle Capri girl. But we prefer to 
imagine this large-eyed maiden loitering in the sunny valley 
of her enchanting island, listening to the far-off song of the 
fisherman, or to the laughter of the distant vine-dressers-— 
wandering with uncertain purpose, and coyly glancing down 
every grove, till a footstep is heard and a figure is seen, and a 
blush steals over the youthful face, and we know it is the old, 
old story over again. So it will be to the end of time. 

The peasant girls of Capri are uncommonly handsome. 
They are said to be descended from a tribe from the Epirus 
who settled in the island. It was a favourite residence of the 
Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, and numerous ruins and 
fragments of ancient monuments still remain. The island, 
which is situated in the Gulf of Naples, is about nine miles in 
circumference, and is surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, which 
afford only one landing-place. 


THE SATURDAY 
A BARK-AROLLE, 
Rub-a-dub-dub, 
Four dogs and a tub, 
A poodle and pug, feeling neither the merrier, 
A. thoughtful dachshund, and a Manchester terrier ; 
Each of them waiting his turn for a scrub 
At the hands of old Ben in the Saturday Tub. 


TUB. 


The scene was in Southwark (the place, if you search, 
You will find in a lane at the back of a church) ;— 

The time? Well, no matter; let’s say ‘‘ after dark ”’ ; 
I bridgeward was bent, when a growl and a bark 
Arrested my notice, for here in a den 

Lives prince among fanciers, Bachelor Ben. 


If you ’re wanting a dog, if your wish be a bird, 
You cannot do better than pass him the word ; 

Tle has linnets, canaries, and pigeons galore, 
Guinea-pigs, squirrels, and who knows what more ; 
Yor I’m told that Nobility goes now and then 

To seek the advice of old Bachelor Ben. 


Through a crack in the door I the scene could survey ; 
Ben rolled up his sleeves in a leisurely way ; 

‘* Bow-wow !’’ snapped the terrier,—’ twas, I supposed, 
His bark which the picture to me had disclosed,— 

Vor he knew that the moment was drawing near when 
llis coat would be lathered by Bachelor Ben. 


The dignified pug held his head in the air ; 
The turnspit was waiting with patient despair ; 
Sir Pompey, the poodle, I knew him of old, 
Was wondering whether the water was cold ; 
A comic quartet,—but no pencil or pen 

Can e’er reproduce the expression of Ben. 


To-morrow old Ben will appear in the street, 

His old-fashioned dress will be spotless and neat, 

His face will be bright and his tongue will be gay ; 

As he looks at the dogs at his side he will say, 

“*Pure water is good both for beasts and for men,’’ 

And they ’1l bark the same sentiment, looking at Ben. 
5 Horace Lennarp. 
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A CHRISTMAS MISSION. 

Search the loveliest county in England through and through, 
and you would hardly find a cosier nook than the dell in 
which stands Highfield Vicarage ; nor a prettier, franker, 
more winsome girl than grey-eyed Elsie Grove, the Vicar’s fair 
daughter. Embowered with tall poplars whose leaves musically 
rustle in summer, and whose branches gleam like silver spears 
when the snow is falling, as it should fall to herald a good old- 
fashioned Christmas, the ivy-clad Vicarage is an ideal English 
dwelling-place all the year round. 

And Elsie—well, someone I know cherishes Elsie as an 
ideal English girl—soft, tender eyes under well-arched eye- 
brows, sweet-voiced, bright, fresh, everything that is charming. 
That other admirers share this opinion may be gathered from 
Dame Coleman’s colloquy with Elsie at the porch late one 
December afternoon, when the little fairy of Highfield 
Vicarage had resolved herself in her downright earnest way 
into a village Sister of Mercy, and, armed with a basketful of 
seasonable Christmas gifts, was about to brave the thickly- 
falling flakes, and set forth alone on her charitable mission. 

““Doee wait a minute now, Miss Elzie, dear,’’ pleaded the 
grey-haired housekeeper ; ‘‘and I’ll go with yew. Doee stop 
now. I’ve only got te zee the ashen faggot’s right in the 
kitchen-hearth for the arm labourers. The Maister’d never 
forgive me if the binds weren’t right, would he now? Ah, 
Miss Elzie, if young Zqaire Hamer were yur, wouldn’t he be 
mighty proud to hold the umbrella over your bonny head ? 
I’ve zeen him casting sheep’s-eyes at yew, Elzie, up at 
church, many a time. Or, what would yew zay to Laayer 
Jones’s likely zon—or’’—— 

““ You tease, you! I declare I won’t stop a single moment 
longer,”’ laughingly answered little Elsie in her witching way ; 
adding to herself, as she tripped lightly down the garden path- 
way, ‘‘I only hope I may find a letter from Somebody Else.’’ 


The smile which dimpled her fair round cheeks, and played 
with zephyr lightness round the sweetest of rosebud lips, died 
away as Elsie faced the snow, and with difficulty sheltered her- 
self beneath the umbrella. Securely as she held the well- 
filled basket on her left arm, Elsie was for a while clearly on 
other than charitable thoughts intent. When the whitened field 
she was crossing was green, and the Lovers’ Walk under yon 
ghastly avenue of silvered trees was welcomed for its shade, 
‘Somebody Else ’’ had whispered the sweetest message in all 
the world to Elsie, and had received her sweet ‘‘ Yes’”’ in 
reply. All was Sunshine then. Joy filled two united hearts. 
Love seemed in the very air they breathed. Now, with the 
lowering clouds sending down wintry missives, what wonder 
Elsie felt depressed at the absence of news from her sweet- 
heart far away in Egypt? Could aught have happened to her 
gallant soldier love ? 

‘Bless us, if itain’t Miss Elzie from the Vicarage!’’ ex- 
claimed postman Capper a minute or so later, as he opened 
his cottage door, and let in a whirl of snow and the warm- 
hearted girl at one and the same time. ‘‘ Yew come like aray 
a zunzhine, I dew declare. Yur, Missis, yew stir the fire, and 
make Miss Elzie warm herzelf.’”’ 


‘* Bless your pritty face, my dear, so yew are like zunzhine,”’ 
broke in Dame Capper, darting a sharp glance over Elsic’s 
shoulder at the door of the state parlour. ‘‘ Subztantial zun- 
zhine, too! Ah, my dear (this as Elsie nimbly opened her 
basket, and cheerily handed the good woman a packet of tea, 
a bag of flour, a parcel of Christmas fruit, and a bottle of 
port)—ah, my dear, if there wur only a few more angels on 
earth like yew, what a different wurld this would be for us 
poor as yew have always got to have with yew, as the Vicar 
truly says, my dear!’ 

‘* Now, don’t you try to spoil me with compliments, Mrs. 
Capper. This is only Father’s usual litile gift, you know. 
And I wish you both, and little Billy and Annie, a Very 
Merry Christmas, with all my heart.’’ 

**Zame to yew, Miss; and many of ’em, broke in Postman 
Capper. ‘‘And Vicar, tew! He be a gude man, he be. He 
never passes me wi’out gieing me zummut. Curious, wazn’t 
it, I was just coming up along to Vicarage with this late letter 
for yew, Miss Elzie, when ’’—— 

Sight of the foreign post-mark had no sooner sent the 
love-light into Elsie’s soft grey eyes, and flushed her cheeks a 
rosy red, than the door of the little sitting-room was flung 
open, and a glad-faced young officer of the Guards rushed out. 

“SMisie 17? 

Bertie) 

And ‘‘ Somebody Else’’ fondly clasped the fair, trembling 
girl to his heart; and in lovers’ whispers ended Elsie’s 
Christmas Mission, as far as the Postman’s cottage was con- 
cerned, to the evident enjoyment of Mr. and Mrs. Capper. 

Under the umbrella held closely over her by Lieutenant 
Russell, whose other arm stole caressingly round her slender 
waist, Elsie Grove found the walk back to the Vicarage far too 
brief. Joun Larey, Jun. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING—EARLY 
BREAKFAST, 


The young lady who has bravely stepped out of doors, bare- 
headed as she is, to scatter a dishful of crumbs on the sncw 
for the household pigeons and the little birds in the garden, 
performs a graceful service, and merits our sincere commend- 
ation. It is a very pretty way of beginning the Christmas 
Day to care for the wants of these feathered people, her in- 
nocent and guileless pensioners, who would otherwise be in 
danger of starving in a few days of winter frost. She is not 
the less likely to think betimes of the poor and needy among 
her human neighbours ; and we may expect to meet her, soon 
after breakfast, walking in the lane to the hamlet a mile dis- 
tant, with a basket full of substantial comforts, meat, 
groceries, and perhaps a bottle of wine, for the Christmas 
dinner of one or two aged persons, whom she knows to be 
deserving of such kind attentions. To be willing and 
able to do these gracious things is a great ornament of 
womanhood in any rank of society; if she were the daughter 
of a peer or of a prince, this would make her nobility 
shine with an added lustre in the eyes of all dwelling around 
her ancestral home. ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets ; ”’ 
and it is well to practise kindness continually upon all living 
creatures, and not to forget the birds, though you know they 
cannot thank you. It has been remarked that the love of birds 
seems peculiarly characteristic of the English and Scottish 
people. No country of Europe, in proportion to its extent, 
contains such a number and variety of the feathered tribes, in 
its woods and fields, and nowhere are birds so generally 
adopted as household companions, and cherished almost as 
part of the family, like the pet dog or cat. The canary, 
bullfinch, lark, or linnet, confined in his little cage 
at the cottage window, may not be so happy as in a 
natural state of freedom, but is usually regarded with much 
personal affection and endearment, at least by the women, 
girls, and children; and’ many a lonely maiden has felt her 
long hours of solitude beguiled and cheered by the voice of a 
captive songster. It is not less pleasant to engage the 
attention of free birds, as in the scene which our artist has 
delineated, by giving them food on a cold December morning. 
The dog, for his part, looks on with a comical air of wishing 
to rush out and worry them, from which inhospitable act he is 
restrained by the little boy, the young lady’s brother. ‘The 
whole picture is agreeably suggestive of gentle thoughts and 
sympathies, and not out of harmony with the Christmas season. 


SANTA CLAUS. 


Chirrup! Chirrup! Christmas Cricket 
Chirrup ! all the evening through ! 
For a footstep ’s at the wicket, 
And the wind is in the flue. 


Chirrup! Chirrup !—He is rapping : 
Chirrup !—There'! Undo the door : 

Santa Claus, Sir, from his tapping ; 
He’s been often here of yore. 


Chirrup! Bless him !—Old and jolly 
(Just as when I was a boy), 

With a little Christmas holly, 
And a deal of Christmas joy ! 


With a bundle, white and snowy, 
And his boots a trifle damp, 

And his eyes—the night is blowy— 
Looking rheumy near the lamp. 


But the same old, honest laughter, 
_ And the same old cheery tone, 
With a chord of sorrow atter, 

And a tenderness its own. 


And he takes the chair I offer 
In the chimney-corner here, 
And he drinks the glass I proffer, 
As we talk of Christmas cheer. 


Just the same old, hearty fellow 
With his presents for the boys, 

With his winter-apples mellow, 
And his store of children’s toys ; 


With his crackers and his kisses, 
And his rebuses and rhymes, 

And his mistletoe tor Misses, 
And his tales of olden times. 


Just the same, and little older, 
With the good things in his pack, 

With his white locks on his shoulder, 
And the snowflakes on his back. 


Bless him! Chirrup! Christmas Cricket ! 
Chirrup ! all the evening through ! 

For his footstep ’s at the wicket, 
And the wind is in the flue ; 


And the wintry gusts distress him, 
And the way is wild and long, 
And the little children bless him 
For their stories and their song ! 
Witnuiam Twamtry. 
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ie ge Importation of finest Quality FOREIGN CARPETS, much below usual prices. BS fa Ss fd he 08 i SS 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, PAPERHANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, Ere. 


ee Oe 


THE “BRIGHTON” THE “LOUISE” MARBLE CLOCK. 


THE “STELLA.” orton aec ie Bice i ; : : ‘ MINTON’S “DEVON.” THE “GROSVENOR.” 
(Registered Design.) PCs set menylues ef ; New Design Toilet Service. Inlaid Coloured — Pillurs, 5 ; (Registered Ue ) 
Crown Derby China, Various colours, best quality ware, IMITATION BRONZI In Vandyke Brown, on Ivory-tinted Ware. Also 9 in, high, Hight-Day, 27s. sd, Dinner Plates, 6jd. each. R . Ww a d ‘} i 
Tl @ Set of 28 Pieces, £1 8s. 6d. 5A Pieces, 18s, Gd.; usually sold at VASES. NEOUS ota Beene ace aN nee: Ditto, Fifteen-Day, striking A Pieces a oer peer} Tea rage poe 2 ae el 
Sample Cup and Sancer post-free on 7s. Gd. Jin, high ,, 4s. 11d.cach, 4 large Stock of Toilet Services, from 3s. 3d, to hours and half-hours, O  ., ss 818 8 Sample Cup and Siticer post-free on 


receipt of 18 stamps, Other designs same price. Tails mae ser lidents £10 per set. 378. Gd. 1) ied OB ENS receipt of 21 stamps. 


i 


= are oe ae THE SPANISH EASY-CHAIR. : 
capper: obi Rae dat HANDSOME CHIPPENDALE BRACKET. Upholstered with Hair, and finished in the best THE PERCIVAL OTTOMAN. 
bs Stu ed all Hair, 42s, With Four Beyelled Plates. manner, 55s, Stuffed all lair, very soft, the most comfortable conversational 
Ebonized and Gold ditto, in Velvet or Sutin, any colour, 70s. 32in. high, 20 in. wide, £2 4s. 6d. Mounting Needlework extra. “Ottoman made, £0 166, bee aria 


(CARY ere Cae een. FURNITURE. FURNITURE. 


I )RAWING-ROOM SUITES. 
[I B4WiING-ROOM SUITES. 


ETZMANN and CO. have always on Show 


one of the largest and best assortments of Foreign and British 

Carpets in the kingdom for selection. 'l'urkey, Persian, Indian, 

Wilton, Axminster, Brussels, Tapestry, Kidderminster, and every 

description of CARPETS and Rugs; also Mattings, Floorcloths, 

Linoleums, &c., at prices the lowest, a Merce the qualities supplied. 
The Trade Supplied. 


O in their Show-Rooms a great variety in eve 
Hlegant Drawing-Room Suite, upholsti 
in handsome Tapestry, consisting of a Couch, two Basy-Chairs, and 


ry style and desir 
ed very soft and comfortal%e, 


PRAPERY. [D BAPERY. 


seco! : ae i ma Hh, ¥ 


eee ~ — : fh six ye aS Bane Sie VEL handsome a m, upholstered 

r . | i 4 i \f ij is } I in rich SL apestr mac eand finished in superior sty 24) ULE eas | 

J RAPE Rk ey D EPAR T M EN T.—This ! alt E i mu ditto, very elegant design, richly upholstered in finest Satin or dilk 
: department is replete with every description of Drapery required eS = = Ms Plush, and tinished in the hest possible manner, 33 guineas, Also 
in Furnishing « House. Blankets, Quilts, Sheetings, Table Linen, pea asculed hen tls #« variety of other Drawing-Room Suites, in Black and Gold, Early 


Table Covers, Cartains and Curtain Materials, Tapestry, Cretonnes, 
Chintzes, &. Vrice and quality will be found to compare favourably 
with other houses. Price-Lists and Patterns post-free on application. 


English and other designs, from 20 to 106 guineas. 


D)ENNG-ROOM SUITES. 


THE CADOGAN 


RONMONGERY. WALNUT, BIRCH, OR EBONIZED INING-ROOM SUITES 
5 , LADY’S EASY-CHAIR. D } t-ROOM SUITES. 
q r ETAGIER OCCASIONAL TABLE. ‘Upholstered vereacth, £1 10s, EBONIZED EARLY EWGLISH 
[ BONMONGERY. Se NMRA Buperior alco: eeutied all OCCASIONAL TABLE. ave ats 
é a SSE ge Heb erate ubteraeet Bs Ody QEIZMANN and CO. have always on view 
‘U RNISH ING IRONMONGERY in their Show-Rooms a great variety in every style and design. 


Handsome Mahogany Dining-Koom Suite, consisting of a Couch, Six 
Chairs, and two Basy-Chaire, well upholetered in best leather, price 
20 guineas ; superior ditto, in Oak or Spanish Mahogany, with hand- 
some Lounge, Six Stuffed-Backed Chairs, and ‘lwo Masy-Ohuirs, 
upholstered in best leather and finished in a superior manner, price 
28 guineas; handsome Barly Hnglish and Mediwval Dining hoom 
Suites in Oak or Black Walnut, consisting of a large Divan Lounge, 
Six Chairs, and two noble Easy-Chairs, upholstered in best leather 
and finished in the best possible manner, price 36 guineas. 


Reesor SUITES. 


DEPARTMENT .—Superior ELECIRO-PLATE Tea and Coffee 
services, Spoons, Forks, Cruets, &c. (quality guaranteed), Best. 
warranted Table Cutlery; handsome Coal Vases, Dish Covers, 
Japanned Toilet Sets; Kitchen Ironmongery of every description ; 
Mats, Matting, Brooms, Brushes, Paiis, &, 


Ce GLASS, &c. 


Cams GLASS, &c. 


YETZMANN and CO. invite an inspection of 


their large display of Royal Berlin China, Duteh Faience, Flemish 
Ware. Vallauris Pottery, Venetian and Iridescent Glass; also, a Jarge 
Assortment of both English and Foreign Table and Ornamental Glass 
of every description; the latest Parisian designs in Clocks, Bronzes, 
and both ornamental and useful China, Catalogues rorwarded post- 
Tiree. 


posts’ ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 


ORE of the largest and best assortments in the 
kingdom to select. from, displayed in Show-rooms 22 tout long, 
with Bedsteads and Bedding fitted up for inspection. Bed mm Suite, 
consisting of Wardrobe, Chest of Drawers, Washstand, Toilet Table 
and Glass, Towel Airer, Three Chairs, and Pedestal Cupboard, from 
54 guineas, complete. Some new and elegunt designs at 15, 18, and 
2i guineas. Large and har corated Bed-Room Suites in ash, 
pitch pine, and other woo 3, 60, and 76 guineas; also in 
piace and gold, and 1 gold, 50 guineas upwards, 
Illustrations post-free. 


REMOVALS. is ib REMe VALS. 


a ’ 
OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
OEYZMANN and CO.—Orders sent per post, whether large or 
small, receive prompt and careful attention. Those residing at a 
istance, or any to whem a personal visit would be inconyenient, 
d-sirous of leaving the selection to the firm, may rely upon a faithful 
attention to their wishes and interests in the selection. ‘This depart- 
ment is personally supervised by a member of the firm, and O. and 
CO. continually receive numerous letters expressing the greatest sntis- 
taction with the execution of orders so intrusted. bor further 
particulars, please see page 375 in Catalogue, sent free on application. 


VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING, OR DRAWING-ROOM CABINET. 


ilk N IVAN EASY-CHAIR. 
DINING-ROOM CHAIR. : Handsome Ebonized or Walnut Cabinet, with cupboards in back, plate glass panels and silk plush, THE BL eget Ee ara 
Stuffed all Hair, and upholstered in best leather, £3 13s. 6d. any colour, in cove at top. 5 fb. wide by 6 ft. 9in, high, £16 lbs. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION IN THE SELECTION. ILLUSTRATED AND ES OO ee ee 
IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER, MENTIONING “TLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WIL. ‘ 


3 FREE. 
HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD—TOWN AND COUNTRY—REGISTER FREE ON APPLICATION. REMOVALS pei agen Oh en ma oon "sna are 
Foreign and Colonial Orders receive the most careful attention. Persons residing Abroad will find great advantages 


ORTZMANN & CO. 67 TO 79, FIAMPSTEAD - ROAD, LONDON. 
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ENGRAVED BY W. J, PALMER, 


DRAWN BY F, DADD, 


SATURDAY’S TUB, 
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DOLLY’S REVENGE, 
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BEN SO N’*S 


“SPECIAL STRENGTH” 


WATCHES, 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES 
OR FOR HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


SILVER, 


GOLD ENGLISH KE LESS 


BREGUET SPRUNG, TO COUNTERACT THE VARIATION 
CAUSED IN LEVER WATCHES BY HUNTING, &c. 
2D ENTIRELY OF BEXT ENGLISH MAKE, 


‘ECT TIME UNDER THE MOST 
TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TO 
LAST A LIFETIME. IN HEAVY 18-CARAT CASES, 
HALF-HU R, HUNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 
SENT FRE AND SAFE AT OUR RISK TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FOR 
£25 DRAFT WITH ORDER. SILVER; SAME QUALITY, £15. 
The Hunting Editor of *‘ The Field,’ after a trial of one of 
these watches, extending over fourmonths, says, March 22, 1884: 
*T have used the watch for four months, and have carried it 
lunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than 
threes, * * * Tecan confidently recommend Messrs. Benson's 
hunting watch a3 one that can be depended on." 


REPEATER CHRONOGRAPH, - 


@ 


wW.DENSON. 
EONDON 


KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


REPEATS HOURS, QUARTERS, AND MINUTES. 


WITH FLY-BACK SECONDS CHRONOGRAPH 
RACING, ENGINEERING OBSERVATIONS, &c, 

FINEST HALF-CHRONOMETER MOVEMENT. 

PER TAS A TIMEIST, ARACING WATCH, A REPEATER, 

IN MASSIVE 4-OZ. 18-CARAT GOLD 

HUNTING OR HALF-HUNTING CASES. 

ENAMELLED WITH CREST AND MONOGRAM. 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


FOR 


SENT FREE AND SAFE TO ALL PARTS AT OUR RISK FOR 


£100 DRAFT OR NOTES WITH ORDER. 


FOR EVERYDAY USE. 
) SILVER, 


« JW. BENSON 
LUDGATEHILL 


GDLO KEYLESS THREE-QUARTER PLATE LEVER. 


KEYLES$’ ACTION, RUBY JEWELS, 

STOUT PATENT DAMP AND DUST PROOF 
18-CANAT CASES, STRONG CRYSTAL GLASS. 
GUARANTEED A FIRST-CLASS TIMEKEEPER,. 
SENT FREE, AT OUR RISK, TO ALL PARTS 
YOR £10 DRAFT. SILVER, same quality, £5, 

Any of the above Watches will be sent free and safe. and at our 
risk, to any part ef the World, on receipt of Banker's Draft for 
the corresponding amount. 

Pamphlets free. giving full 
Watches, from £2 2s. to £450. 


iN a a 
BENSON’S 
(WATCHMAKER TO THE QUEEN), : 
THE STEAM FACTORY, 62 & 64, LUDGATE-HILL. 
West-Enp House: 
25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. LONDON. 


The New Illnstrated Pamphlets of Gold Jewellery, Silver ditto, 
Drawing and Dining Room Clocks, Chime and Hall Clocks. 
Musical Boxes. Silver and Electro-Plate. &., containing over 
1000 Designs, will be sent Free to any part of the world. 


particulars of these and all other 


HALF-CHRONOMETER. | 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


V IS YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
OQULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch,3s. 6d.: colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, beoks, and steel dies, ss. 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s, 9d,—T’. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paperand 
£00 Envelopes, all stumped in the most elegant way with Crest i 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, und the engraving of Steel 
Die included. Sent to any part for ?.O. order.—T, CULLETON, 


THE OF THE 
Ss | 


TREO tonto 


ie SENN 


i 


25, Ccanbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). nin Gs ; 
= i 
VISITING CARDS by CULLETON. i iy 
Fifty best quality, 2s. td... post-free, including the | Ly 2 [<@=] i 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each. 40 Fm- i em Cx<@x] (ENE i 
bossed Envelopes. with Maiden Name. 13s. (d.—T. CULLETON, i ae i l teil 
Seal Engraver, 25, Crunbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lune, W.C. — @> | 
NN REE 
“To bring pens to such perfection isan achievement which = 
must benefit the world generally.""—Public Opinion, SELES WR 


TRY THE “SCOTCH EXPRESS PEN.” 


‘ 
f pee MACNIVEN & CAMERON 


snes |) THE SCOTCH EXPRESS 
e& s EDINBURGH 


4 HE y 

Woo TONG ABINET 

i 0 f \ QP Naa! Ac 
One Hundred-and-ten Compartments, all under one lock and 
key. A placefor everything, and everything in its place. Order 
reigns supreme, Confusion avoided. Time saved. Vexation 
spared. With this Desk one absolutely has no excuse for 
slovenly habits in the disposal of numerous papers, and uv person 
of method may here realise that pleasure and comfort which 


is only to be attained in the verification of the maxim, *‘ A place 
for everything, and everything in its place.’" Every portion 


“€ They eclipse all others.’‘"—Globe. 
1995 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

@= Sample Box, with all the kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 
Patentees of Pens end Penholders, 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 338, BLAIR ST., EDINBURGH. (Estab. 1770.) 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 
Beware of parties offering Imitations of these Pens. 


“ALWAYS YOUNG.” 


mediately before the eye. ine can exceed it in 


usefulness or beauty, and purchasers everywhere express them- 
selves delighted with its manifold conveniences. Hundreds in 
use in Great Britain. Price from £25, in walnut-wood. London 
Agents: RICHARDS, TERRY, and CO., 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C. Lists free. 


BEETHAM'S 


GLYCERINE 


AND 


CUCUMBER 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Presorving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 
| ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &., 
| IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER, 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Season of the Year. 

If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, 
it will be found to be 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
| It allays the IRRITATION caused by CHILBLAINS, 

idy x Sahil and Prevents them from Breaking. 
a For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, 
“ALWAYS FAIR.” Bottles, is., 28. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Soin MaxkeErs: 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
CHILDREN’S °ve’ STOCKINGS. 


KNEE 
Invented in Leicester, 
Manufactured in Leicester, 

Sold by Adderly and Company, Leicester. 


UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR. 


Every pair stamped ‘‘ Apprrty and Compy.” on the foot. 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS, | BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
Under Vests and Combinations, GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
JERSEY COSTUMES, GENTS’ HALF-HOSE. 
JERSEY JACKETS, Under Vests and Pants, with 
BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS, I Double Seuts. 
The best makes at wholesale prices. 


Write for Book Price-List and Illustrated 
Catalogue, post-free. 


*ADDERLY & GOMPY., sit. LEICESTER. 


Without Eggs !! 
iT] 


Nothing in its 


Richest Custard ! 
POST FREE, py d | 
Dinner and Supper Table. 

to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity, 

berry, Pineapple, 
meueecomn 6 CORDIALS., scree: 

THE NORTON DOOR CHECE AND SPRING. 
not other than human hands are at work to help it perform 


Half the Cost and Trouble 
Choice— Delicious —a Great Luxury. 
‘‘PASTRY & SWEETS,” 
Address:—ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
free from adulteration, and we counsel the public to drink it in peference to any form of alcohol.” 

Sarsaparilla, Jar- 

Druggists, Wine 
LIME-JUICE CORDIAL § Merchants, everywhere. 

NO MORE SLAMMING OF DOORS 

OR BREAKING OF GLASS. 

its duty. It hus within the last few months been attached 
to over 10,000 doors, all of which are now in practical 


Dird’ 
ik » See that you get BIRD'S. 
6d. is. 
Boxes. US Cf Boxes. 
Containing Practical Hints anid 
Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the 
What shall I Drink ? 
fhat shall I Drink 
The “‘ Lancet’ says: ‘* We have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company 
Aromatic Clove, 
ONTSERRAT gata ie 
LIME-FRUIT JUICE gms 
Peppermint. 
IN VOGUE AT ALL CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S PARTIES, BALLS, ASSEMBLIES, &c. 
(ry IS) AL AOS — ow Ivica. 72 
The working of the NORTON SPRING and CHECK is 
so perfect and systematic that it is hard to realise that 
operation. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
DEPOT, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, ©.C. 


of the Desk is accessible without change of position, and all im-. | 


We have found it to be in sonnd condition, and entirely | 


a gp 
BOTTLE 
TO-DAY OF 
PERRY DAVIS’ 
PAIN KILLER.— 
It instantly re- 
lieves and ‘cures 
severe scalds, 
burns, sprains, 
bruises, toothache, 
——— 7 headache, pains in 
the side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic pains. 
‘Laken internally, cures at once coughs, sudden colds, cramp in 
stomuch, colic, diurrhesa, and cholera infantum. PAIN 


KILLER is the great Household medicine, and has stood the 
ty. Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. lid. and 
Dépot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. ; 


test of fifty years. 
2s, 9d. 


FRA- 
GRANT 
BREATH ANID 
PHARLY 
TEETH are 
easily obtained 
hy cleansing 
your teeth daily 
with that justly 


popular denti- 

(pm ——— trice, SOZO- 
Pa q ‘ y Wil posed of rare 
i Ly Ww ah antisepticherbr, 

rc Passa uh Mk it imparts 


whiteness to the 
teeth, a delicious aroma to the breath, and preserves intact, 
from youth to old age. the teeth. Acidity of the stomach will 
destroy the strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT. and this pure tooth-wash protects the dental 
surtaces by removing every impurity that adheres to them. 
Price 2s. 6d. Dépot, 43, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


IMROD’S CURE 
was employed, under 
the highest medical sanction, 
in the case ot the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield, ‘The medicine 
from which his Lordship 
found most comfort and 
relief was Himrod’s Powder, 
The fumes ure inhaled by 
the putient, and at once 
afford relief. Per Tin, 4s. 
Sample free. 
J. M. RICHARDS, 46, Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C. 


| — 
t ites 


A Clergyman of the Church ot England writes :— 
** Dec, 20, 1883, 

“ Gentlemen.—I have great pleasure in recommending to the 
public your valuable preparation Trknerr. Incases where Lhave 
known it to be used, it was most effectual in curing Neuralgia, 
and also Voothache. T hope you will be well repaid for your 
certain and sate remedy.—The Ed to. of ‘The Parish Magazine,’ 
Bedlington, Northumberland," 


cures Neuralgia, Face- 
ache, Tic, and Toothache, 
Nervous and Sick Headache. 


It also remoyes at once the Toothache to which 
Females are at times so peculiarly subject. 
Price 2s. 6d., to be obtained of All CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE, 
Do not be persuaded to ** Try something else.”’ 
LTurcels Post tree for 2s. $d., in stumps or P.O.O., of the 
Manufacturers: 
CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL, and CO,, York. 


ROSES. - 


Well rooted, many shooted, truly named, of matured 
vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. Bushes, 8s. per 
doz., 60s. per 100; Standards, 15s. per doz., 105s, per 100. 
Packing and Carriage Free for cash with order. 

These World-Famed Roses cannot fail to give the 
Greatest Satisfaction. 

DESCRIPTIVE LISTS of above and following free 
on application:—Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Flowering 
Shrubs (Ss. per doz.), Clematis (12s. to 24s. per doz.), 
Roses in Pots (18s. to 36s, per doz.), Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants (a good selection, 4s. per doz., 25s. per 100), 
Vines (3s. 6d. to 10s, 6d.), Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 


Peeps 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, and FARM, of absolutely 
unsurpassed quality, at moderate prices. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS, containing copious, interest- 
ing, and reliable information, Free. 


R. SMITH & CO, WORCESTER. 


Unique asa CHRISTMAS PRESENT or NEW-YEZAR'S GIFT. 


@ The PROMETHEUS 


SS Tatent) 
SS ° 


sufficient water for 
Shaving instantly. 
Preserves edge 
of Razor +o that it 
never requires 
stropping or setting 


Can be carried 
in the pocket. 


Offers only means 
by which an ex- 
peditious and com- 
jortable shave can 
be had at any time 
and in any place. 


Supplied by __ 

In Use. Perfumers, Tronmongers, and Silversmiths. 
Samples 5s. (d., free by parcels post. 

W. H. WILLIAMS and CO., 96, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 


SU LPG Ne 


CO THON: 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT. PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
GURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. 
IT REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, CR 
BLEMISH, AND RENUERS THE SKIN CLEAR, 


SMOOTH, SUPPLE, AND HEALTHY. 
Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s, 9d. 


PEPPER'S sar os mane 
QUININE & IRON 


cremm TONIC. 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
Costs about 


Closed. 


GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH. 


Bottles (32 doses’. Sold everywhere. 
12d, each dose. 


iss PErtirERs 


Mertear EVENING ESF 
QUEEN E LOOKED VERY PRETTY (N WER PALE GLUE, THE CAPTAIN AN 
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MISS BEE. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO OLD FRIENDS, 
‘My dear Jack !”’ 

‘* My dear Tom!’ 

Then a sturdy grip and the warmest of hand-shakings, the 
two afternoony old fellows each resting his left on his friend’s 
shoulder ; and there they stood, steadying themselves with the 
left hand, shaking with the right. But they could not steady 
their voices, which were a bit husky and deep; and there 
was a curious twinkling look in their eyes, with a little moisture 
that did not belong there, as the above words were repeated 
again and again. , 

“It’s like old times, Tom, to get a good grip of your 
fist;’’ satd Dr. Banks. 

“Why, Jack, you make me sniff the Isis; and I begin 
thinking of pair-oars and tubs, and—oh, dear me! It’s 
thirty years ago!’’ cried Mr. Thomas Hessleby, of Serjcants’ 
Inn. 

“By George! it is, old man,” cried the doctor. ‘I’m 
beginning to think Nature’s an impostor. She don’t give 
fair measure, I’ll swear. Thirty years? Don’t seem like ten. 
Only I say, Tom, what a very wide parting you’ve got.’’ 

“Hah! humph! yes,’ said the old solicitor, passing a 
thin white hand over his shiny bald head with a rueful look, 
which changed to a smile as he retorted: ‘‘ Rather frosty up 
atop of your mountain, though, Jack.’ 

“Ih? frosty? By George! yes,’’ replied the doctor, giving 
his shagey grisly hair a rub which seemed to make it start 
up all over in silver flames. ‘‘It wasn’t grey years ago, Tom. 
But hereIam. Thought I’d give youa look-up. Rout you 
out of your pounce-box for a bit. Left my patients to Bee, 
and I’m going tohave a week’s raking along with you, you 
dog. We haven't had a bit of fun together these thirty 
years.”’ 

“Humph, no!” said the old solicitor, shaking his head. 
““No.’’ And he looked very stern and uncompromising as his 
eyes wandered round his dingy room, over ancient volumes 
bound in law calf, supposed to be sheltered on their shelves 
from sooty London dust by curtains of tea-leaf green; over 
battered tin boxes with people’s names in dirty white paint, 
and here and there the word ‘‘ Exors.’’ ; and, altogether, Mr. 
Thomas Hessleby seemed the very last person in the world to 
go raking, as his visitor called it—his visitor, the hearty, florid 
man with a breezy aspect of the country about him, as he stood 
glowing, and brightening one of the dingiest chambers in 
the old Inn of Court. 

*“‘Humph, no!’’ repeated the lawyer, shaking his head, and 
for the moment growing more yellow and grim and legal- 
looking. Then his eyes fell upon the flower in his old friend’s 
button-hole. ‘They rose to his ruddy face, then to his bright, 
clear eyes, and the effect was that a flash came into his own; 
a wave of memories of early manhood swept over him; the 
wrinkles in his brow grew less deep, the crow’s-feet at the 
corners of h‘s eyes were stretched flat, a1. ] the creases on either 
side of his mouth grew deeper and were joined by others that 
seemed to improve his countenance; and, raising his hand 
from the doctor's shoulder, he slapped it down again. 

‘““ Why, it was boat-race day, Jack; and we dincd at the 
Winecellar.’’ 

“To be sure we did; and went to the Princess’s after- 
wards,”’ said the doctor. 

“Wrong, you dog!’’ cried the lawyer. ‘‘It was the 
Adelphi—Wright and Paul Bedford, and Madame Celeste and 
Miss Woolgar.”’ é 

“Of course it was, Tom; and we went afterwards to 
Evans's to supper. Then, look here: we’ll do the same again 
to-night.”’ 

ee No,’’ 
not.’’ 

“T’d forgotten,’ cried the doctor. 
We'll go to the Adelphi and see”? 

“he Green Bushes,’ Jack? No, my lad; the green 
bushes are leaves of the past. Wright and Paul Bedford are 
dead; so are Buckstone and Ben Webster.’’ 

“* But not Celeste and Woolgar?’’ ‘ 

“T’m not sure about Celeste. 
still.’’ 

“Tom, we must be growing old,” said the doctor; ‘‘ but I 
don’t feel it yet.’’ 

‘“‘ Jack, we are growing old,’ said the lawyer; ‘‘and I do 
feel it; but, thank God, I have a son.” 

** And, thank God, I have a daughter,’’ said the doctor. 

“* And we live again in our children,”’ said the lawyer. 

“ But I shall die at once if I don’t have food,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘Come on. I’ve had along tailway journey to-day.’ 

‘Well, I ought not to leave this brief I’m draughting,”’ 
said the lawyer. 

“Oh, hang it! Let it wait.” 

“But it is rather particular—Mimby versus 
son has taken the brief.”?. 

“Has he? ‘To be sure, you said lie was getting on. Bar- 
rister, of course ?’’ 

‘A rising man, Sir,”’ said the old lawyer, proudly. 

“Is he, though ?- Then come along, and we’li compare 
notes about the bairns over our wine.” 


said the lawyer, shaking his head. ‘‘ Evans's is 


““ Well, never mind. 


Miss Woolgar is acting 


Clinks. My 


CHAPTER II, 
THE SECOND GENERATION. 
Old gents enjoying themselves, ’m, reg’lar,’’ said Charles, 
the waiter. 
the fire.’” 
The ‘‘old gents’? were enjoying themselves at the old- 
fashioned hotel in Coyent-garden, for Doctor Banks had 
declined to go to his friend’s club; Fut it was in a very quiet 
fashion. They had had the dinner they had chosen, and were 
sitting sipping their wine and smoking their cigars, talking 
over old times, and growing young in the effort. The hour had 
arrived for ordering a cab to take them to the theatre, but 
_ they had ordered a bottle of Chambertin instead, and no lessee 
was the better for the price of two stalls that night. ‘There 
was so much to talk about, so much to recall of the times 
when they were boys together at Rugby—at Oxford—of what 
had taken place since. ee 
“Ah, Tom, the time has gone ‘by like a dream, I can’t 
believe Lam so old. But I’m glad tae world has prospered so 
_with you, old fellow.” : : 
“*T suppose it has,’” said the lawyer, dreamily, “in every 
(way Rave one.’? ees : od. : 

">. Ah, ¥o38,”? said thie doctor, bending forward to lay his hand 
upon the other's knee, ‘* My trouble, too, lad. God bless her ! 


Bottle of Chambertin, ’m—to be shown, first, to 


sister. Strange, Tom, that we should both be called upon to 
bear the same sorrow the same year. Twenty years ago, lad, 
twenty years ago.”’ 

There was silence in that room for some time. ‘The place 
looked dim and solemn too, lit as it was only by four wax 
candles in old-fashioned plated candlesticks, which were 
reflected in a weird fashion from the polished mahogany table, 
while it needed no very active imagination to suggest that the 
massive old sideboard was the entrance to a family vault, 
and the bronze tea-urn upon the corner table only devoted to 
the preservation of cinerary remains. : 

The silence was broken by the trickling sound of wine 
poured from the cobwebbed bottle, and then, as if moved by 
one impulse, the old friends rose, and in silence drank a 
toast—to the memory of the dead. 

As they set down their empty lasses and resumed their 
seats, the lawyer blew his nose loudly, while Dr. Banks, a fine, 
hearty, florid specimen of a simple country gentleman, made 
no pretence, but wiped his eyes slowly, and said humbly, 

“*God knows best.’’ 

There was another silence, and then the candles seemed to 
burn up more brightly—perhaps it was only the illusion of 
the old friends’ eyes—and then the doctor said aloud—- 

‘Yes; we live again in our children, Tom. Now then, 
what sort of a chap is your Fred ?”’ 

“Eh? my Fred? Splendid fellow, Sir. Thorough English 
gentleman. Took honours at his college; devoted to his pro- 
fession. Getting quite a good practice, young as he is.” 

‘*Get out! Briefs you’ve given him.’’ 

‘* Well, of course—of course, Jack. Why not? But, hang 
it all, Sir, I wouldn’t have given them to him if I hadn’t been 
sure he could do the clients justice.’’ 

“‘T’m sure you would not, Tom,” said the doctor, 
warmly. 

“*He has. such a head, Jack. Cool as a tucumber. 
you what it is, Sir; with his calm, argumentative reasoning 
ways, I-get quite afraid of him somctimes.’? * 

“Glad of it.’ 

ce Eh ? ” 

‘*T mean that he has turned out so well.’’ 

“Ah, of course. And Miss Belinda? You don’t tell me 
anything about her.’’ 

‘“ My Bee ?”? 

“ Bee i 2? 

“* Well, yes; Belinda. Her old aunt’sname. Don’t like 
it. We never use it. I used to call her little busy Bee when 
she was quite a baby, and #@amie has stuck to her. All the 
country people for miles round call her Miss Bee, and she 
would be startled if anyone said Belinda. Sounds like a name 
in an old novel—Gretna Green, and that sort of thing.” 

“Yes,”’ said the lawyer, laughing. ‘‘ You’d expect the 
gentleman who came wooing would wear a long cloak, and be 
called Trevanion, eh?’’ 

“To be sure. Ofcourse. Pass the wine. 
Ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha-ha! I wonder—Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha !” 
and the old room rang to the doctor’s cheery laugh. 

‘“ Well, what do you wonder at ?’’ 

“Twas thinking what my girl would say to a Trevanion. 
Ha-ha-ha!’’ 

““Not engaged, then, eh ?’’ said the lawyer. 

“Engaged ? Good Heavens !—no. She never thinks of that 
sort of thing.’’ 

‘““Humph! indeed. Not like most modern young ladies, 
then.”’ 

‘‘ What, my Bee? My dear boy, no ; nota bit.’’ 

“Oh!” said the lawyer. 

“What, a girl who thinks of nothing but fashion-plates, 
and hasn’t two ideas in her head? Oh dear me, no, Tom. I 
say, though, she’s a splendid girl.’’ 

“Ts she???’ 

“ By George! yes, Sir. Upright as a dart, fresh complexion, 
brown hair, clear grey eyes, straight nose, ruddy lips, with the 
top curled up, and a voice like an opera singer.”’ 

“ Quite a belle. Iwonder she is not engaged,’ said the 
lawyer, smiling. 

** Might have been half-a-dozen times, but she laughs at it 
all, Tom. Our last Curate went away on purpose to hang 
himself.’’ 

“ And did he?’? 

“No; he turned Anglican instead, end has got into trouble 
about vestments. By George! thou:). you’d like my Bee. 
She’s a splendid girl, bless her! but 1’\c quite spoiled her.” 

‘i Todeed:?:"? 

“‘Yes,’’ said the doctor, with a sigh. ‘‘ You see, Tom, when’ 
that trouble came upon me, it about drove me wild, and I 
quite worshipped the poor little child her mother had left to 
my care. I wouldn’t let a soul touch her. I used to always 
wash and dress her myself, and take her out with me on my 
younds. Why, she couldn’t have been four when she used to 
stop in my gig and hold the reins perhaps for a couple of hours, 
when I was seeing some patient out in the marsh, while Dick, 
my old retriever, would sit before the horse’s head. She was 
my companion down in our lonely place; and if it had not 
been for her I should have gone melancholy mad. She saved 
me, ‘Tom, from drink, I’m sure she did. Oh, Tom! you can’t 
understand how I’ve loved that girl.”’ 

“T think I can, Jack,” said the lawyer, with his lip 
quivering a little. ‘You forget that I was lett much in the 
same way.”’ 

“Yes ; but you were always such a long-headed, clever 
fellow, Tom ; you wouldu’t spoil your boy.”? 

*‘And I don’t believe you’ye spoiled your givl, Jack. I 
don’t, ’pon my soul.’’ 

“Ah, but I have, horribly. Fancy what a life for a tender 
gil, with no companion but a rough country doctor in a 
bucolic parish !’’ . 

‘But you ’ve had her well educated ?’’ 

“Oh, yes. Taught her a lot, too, myself. We read 
together—she reads Greek like an Athenian.”’ 

‘“Humph! Butshe plays? You used to be strong on the 
violin.”’ 

“And I’ve kept it up. Look at the corns on the tips of 
my fingers. We have plenty of duets. Good music, too.” 

“Hal”? said the lawyer, beating time to an imaginary 
strain; ‘‘piano and violin. Very pretty.” 

‘Yes; they go well. But we like violin an@’cello best.” 

‘‘ But—er—the young lady—Miss Bee—does not play the 
violoncello? ’’ roa 

‘Don’t she though! By George! Sir, she’d bring tears in 
your eyes in some of the fluty bits she brings out of the instru- 
ment. God bless her! she’s been the saving of me, and a 
better, truer-hearted girl never lived; but I’m afraid I’ve 
spoiled her.’’ 

“Rubbish ! Jack,’ said the lawyer, warmly. ‘17d call 
the man liar ae make such a charge against the. true 
English Gentleinan, my boyhood’s companion—the man I’m 
proud to call my friend.’’ 

‘“Thankye, Tom,’’ said the doctor, simply. ‘‘ Well, there; 
T’ve had the duty laid on me to bring her tp, and devoted 
inysclf to that duty for.my dear wife’s sake, while no thought 
of-another woman has ever come betayeen.’’ : 


Shewas a sweet lady. She might have been my dear wife’s. _ Somehow that meeting seemed to be broken up into little 


Ite # 


Trevanion, eh ? 


pauses ; and here occurred another, which was ended at last 
by the doctor saying— 

Seat used to wonder, Tom, whether you would ever marry 
again.’ 

“Did you, Jack, old man?’’ said Mr. Hessleby, lapsing 
into his old boyish way, and seeming wonderfully unlike the 
stern family solicitor of Serjeants’ Inn, as he sat nursing one 
sleek black leg, and sending puffs of blue smoke into the air.: 

“Yes, I used to wonder sometimes.’’ 

“So used I, about you, Jack; but you never did.’’ 

‘No, [never did. Neither did you.” 

“No,” said the lawyer. My wife has never seemed to 
be quite dead, Jack.” 

‘“‘T understand,’’ said the doctor, softly. And he sat 
gazing straight before him into the past. 

** Jack.’ 

Soon? : : 

““We live again in our children. Why shouldn’t my I'red 
marry your Bee? 

oe Eh ? ”? 

“Why should they not come together? He’s a splendid 
fellow—a thorough gentleman. He has neverhad any wild oats 
to sow, for he has always been too upright and manly. I’m 
proud to say that there has always been perfect confidence 
between us; and pray don’t imagine he is a milksop. Not 
a bit of it. He’d make her a good husband.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! Impossible !”? 

“Why ?’’ said the lawyer, colouring slightly. 

“ J couldn’t think of it.’’ 

_ ‘But he would be a good match for your girl. He is safe 
to rise in his profession; and I daresay I shall have a few 
guineas to leave him, when I sce about putting my affairs in 
order, Jack.’ 

~ * ALS bub.T couldn’t think of it.” sreteh 

“Why nob.” persisted the lawyer, who grew warm over 
the opposition he was encountering. 2 

“Why aot, eh 2?) Sai 

“Yes, why not ?’’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it. 
another.”’ i 

“ But there is a railway down to your parts, and-an inn.” 

‘Railway, Tom? Inn? Don’t talk stuff, There’s a warm 
welcome for the young dog if he’ll come, and I can give him 
some of the best shooting and fishing in the county. But—oh, 
no, it wouldn’t do.”’ 

“Why not ?’’ 

“Hang it all, Tom! My Bee married ! 
become of me ?’? 

‘Become of you, you selfish old humbug? Why, you 
could attend their children when they had the measles. There, 
I shall send Fred down to see her, and if the young folk like 
each other, they shall marry.’’ 

‘* Hang it all, Tom! gently !’’ cried the doctor. 

‘“My Fred wants a wife.”’ 

*““Oh!”’ said the doctor, sarcastically, ‘‘ does he?” 

“He don’t know it, but Ido. I think he works too hard, 
and wants change; the change that sweet, pure English 
home life would give him. I should like to see him married 
to a good woman.’’ 

“Should you? ”’ 

“Such a one as the daughter of my old friend would be.” 

“Thank you, Tom,” said the doctor, changing his tone. 
“But I say, though, old man,” he added, laughing and 
bantering again ; ‘“‘suppose we should not like your Admir- 
able Crichton ?”’ 

‘‘ No fear,of that. You’d be sure to like the lad, Jack.”’ 

‘“*T swear you’d fall in love with my girl, Tom,” cried the 
doctor, excitedly. 

“Then he shall come down and see her, Jack ; and I hope 
it will be a match. They won’i be poor.’’ 

“No, that they won’t,’’ said the doctor. 
worked all these years for nothing.”’ 

“Well, I’m very glad, Jack,” said the lawyer, rubbing 
his hands. 

‘IT don’t know that I am,” responded the doctor. ‘I 
came up to town for a bit of fun, and I’m beginning to 
regret it.”’ 

“No, you are not, Sir. You want to make out that you 
are eaten up with selfishness, and I’m the last man to believe 
that of Jack Banks. But we’ll talk of it again, old fellow ; 
and now suppose we run in to the Adelphi—just time to see a 
couple of acts, and——Bless my soul, why, it’s past twelve!’ 


‘ 


They ’ye never seen one 


Why, what would 


“T haven’t 


CHAPTER Iii... 
KEEPING A PROMISE, , 
It was just a week later that Doctor Banks stood on the plat- 
form at King’s-cross with his hand in that of his old friend, 
the other on the door of the first-class carriage—part of the 
express to the North. i 

‘* Then we shail see him in about a week, Tom ?”’ 

“Or ten days, old fellow. God bless you! good-bye ! 
Come up again soon, Jack. It has done me no end of good.”’ 

‘“What, come up again? No, not till you’ve been down 
tome. When will you-come ?’’ 

‘Oh, wait a bit,’’ said the lawyer, laughing. ‘‘ Let me hear 
what sort of an account my spy gives of your Vale of Eshcol. 
Then we ’ll see.” 

“Take your seats, please. All going on—all going on.”’ 

“But you must come, Tom. We’ll have a regular good 
talk of old days, It’ll do you no end of good. You w:ll 
come? ”’ 

‘“ Well, perhaps, some day. And I say, Jack, I wouldn’t 
say anything to Miss Bee. Let Fred come down to sec his 
father’s old friend, and if a mutual attachment springs up, 
well and good. I’ve been thinking that we old boys must not 
seem to urge it on.”’ : 

“The very thing I was about to say to you, Tom, only I 


kept it to the last. Don’t say a word to your boy.” 
** Jump in, please, Sir.’’ 
Bang ! 


The train had already started as Doctor Banks, active as a 
man of thirty, leapedin, and then leaned out of the window to wave 
his hand till he could no longer see the figure on the platform, 
which began to stoop and grow older-looking as its soul took 
it back to a cab and into the busy City. . 

_ ‘Yes,’ said the lawyer, ‘‘it would be better for it to be 
naturally eyolvcd;”” and he sat back thoughtfully in his cab. 

‘* Much better for it to happen accidentally,’’ said Doctor 
Banks, as he sat back in the flying carriage. _‘‘ How this week 
has slipped away! But I shall be glad to be at home again 
once more. Howrusty Tom has grown; but how the dear 
old boy bloomed up again when we were together!” 

That night, as Mr. Hessleby, of Serjeants’ Inn, was sitting 
sipping his port after partaking of his modest chop at home, 
in Great Guildfgrd-strect, Russell-square, a cab stopped at the 
door, and a minute later a tall, gentlemanly-looking person- 
age, with keen dark eyes, rather well-cut features, pa © face, 
and carefully shaven upper lip and chin, cutered the dining- 
room. 0 ; ita 

“Ah! Fred, my boy; glad to see you buck. I see you: 
won your case.”’ 
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‘Yes, father; we came off with flying colours. 
was delighted.”’ 

“Of course he would be—of course.” 

‘And so you’ve had an old friend to see you—Doctor 
Banks, eh ?’”’ 

“Yes, Fred, and I’ve had a fearfully dissipated week— 
hardly done a stroke of work.” 

“Glad of it, dad. You work much’too ‘hard.’’ 


My client 


“So do-you, Sir; and I’ve made an engagement for you. 


to go down and spend a few days at the doctor’s.”” 
“© But I don’t know him, father.” i me 
“Not Imow him? Well, but Ido. Pish! He’s my oldest 
friend—a true gentleman. Why, Fred, he’ll look upon you 
ag if you were his son.’ 
“Well, it’s very kind of him, I’m sure.” ‘ 
“You like the country, and will be delighted with the 
place. Charming part, and—er—er—there ; Ill be perfectly 
frank with you, my boy, John Banks has a daughter.”’ 
“ And you two have settled that Tam to go and fall in love 
with ‘her. {4 atte Set 
“‘¥oes, and marry her, Fred. We are very old friends, and 
it would be most agreeable to us both if such an alliance were 
formed, She’s a charming girl, too, Fred; and really, my 
dear boy, I think it’s the best thing you can do.’’ 


‘Here Mr. Hessleby leaned back in his chair with a sigh of, 


content, and said to himself, ‘‘ Thank goodness, I’ve got over 
that.’ But he looked at his son with dismay the next minute, 
as a slight flush came into the young man’s cheek, and he said, 
rather warmly, 
Really, my dear father, this is most absurd.”’ 

. “ Absurd ? What, to find you a lovely wife?” 

“ To make special arrangements like this without consult- 
ingme. Hang it all, father, a man don’t take a wife as if she 
were a brief !”’ 

“Oh yes, he docs, my boy, often,”’ said the lawyer—‘‘ brief 
endorsed so many guineas.”’ 

“Tm not going to,”’ said Fred Hessleby. 

“‘ Now don’t be rash, my dear boy, there’s nothing settled. 
Tonly saw John Banks off this morming, and our parting words 
were that we would say nothing to the young people, but that 
you should just go down and see the young lady, and if a 
mutual liking sprang up, well and good—and if it did not ’’—— 

“Why, well and good, too,”’ said the young man. ‘‘ “ut, 
my dear father, this is very absurd. I don’t want a wife. 

“Oh yes, you do, my boy.” 

‘‘ Excuse me for contradicting you, father; I do nes.” 

‘But L say you do, Sir, and that it is every man’s duty to 
marry. Now, my dear Fred, it is my earnest wish that you 
should go down and see the Bankses. You know I have your 
welfare thoroughly at heart.”’ 

“My ‘dear father, yes.”’ 

“Then you ll go?”? 

“Tf you put it like that, father, of course I will go; but, I 
must tell you plainly, that it will come to nothing. All women 
are alike to me: very nice to talk to in society, but I am nota 
marrying man.” : : 

“Ah, well; we’ll see.”’ 


Two days later there was a letter from Doctor Banks to his 
“old friend, saying that he had got home all right, that no one 
had been ill in his absence, but all his poor patients had turned 
very bad as soon.as they heard that he had come back. Then 
there were thanks about the visit and the cordial treatment, 
and there was a postscript after the fine bold signature—for 
Doctor Banks wrote a good hand, and any dispenser who had 
made a blunder over one of his prescriptions and poisoned a 
patient would have deserved to be sus. per coll. 
The postscript followed a big P.S., that looked very much 
like a doctor’s R. for Recipe, and it was as follows :— : 


‘ By-the-way, old man, I can never keep anything from 
my Bee, so I was obliged to let the cat out of the bag about 
your H'red coming to ask her to be his wife. “Well, to be 
honest with you, she kicked up a rumpus, and said it was all 
stuff. Thon she smoothed down a bit, and said, of course she 
should be glad to see the son of. her father’s dear old friend ; 
but as to her thinking of him as her husband, she should 
never think of marrying, for she was too happy with her home 
pursuits and her dear old father, who—there, pray excuse my 
modesty, Tom—was the only man in the world for-her. So 
there, you see, our splendid castle is all down; but we shall 
be delighted to see your Fred, and I’ll give him some splendid 
fishing. Say when we are to expect you. 

“ P.P.§.—Come along with your boy.” 


“ Humph !—kicked up a rumpus, eh?” said the old lawyer 
“The young lady seems to be of the robust order. I think I 
will go down with Fred.”’ 

He told his son. 

“T think I should like a trip 
my boy,’’ he said. 

“Go, by all means, father,” replied the young barrister ; 
“Tm sure it will do you good.” 

“Thankye, Fred,” said the lawyer, speaking as if he had 
had permission given him for a holiday. * When shall we 
start ?”’ 

‘We?’ said Fred. 

“Yes, of course; I’m going with you.” 

“Oh! dear me, no, my dear, dad;’’ eried the young 
barrister. 


into the country too, Fred, 


“Tf T am to conduct this matrimonial case, T’lido 


it myself on my brief. In_this case, I’m not going to have. 


my solicitor at my elbow. You didn’t take me when you went 
courting.” } Wise oy pee 

“Hem! No,” said his father, and the.matter, as they say 
in the House of Commons gallery, ‘dropped ;’’ Fred going 
down alone to Bellethorpe, and walking in three miles from 
the station, to where the doctor’s house was pointed out, and 
nodding his satisfaction at the aspect of the place, with its 
trim lawns, enormous yew-hedges, and glass-houses full of 
flowers and fruit. 
_ The door was answered by 
with beady eyes and an O mouth, who shook her head. 

‘ Master ’s gone down the mash,”’ she said. ‘‘ Missus is in. 
Like to see her?” Eee, : 

The visitor said he would. And, evidently under the im- 
pression that he was a patient, the girl led him into the little 
surgery, and left him without a word. A alle 

Fred Hessleby raised his eyebrows, and took in the scene at 
a glance. The little room looked like a scion cut from a 
country chemtist’s shop, grafted on to the stock of an old 
study; and by the window, with a phial in one hand, a large 
stoppered gold-labelled bottle in the other, stood, with her head 
thrown back, the doctor’s daughter herself, carefully counting 
the drops that fell from the larger vessel, their speed bemg con- 
trolled by the glass stopper half out, and deftly kept in its 

lace by one long white finger. : : 

She quite answered to the description given by her father ; 
and as Fred had the opportunity of inspecting her closely in 
her plain green cloth robe, with ‘white cuffs, and plain collar 
about her large, shapely throat, he acknowledged to himsclt 
that she was a very fine woman. 

The other occupant of the room was & very brown, very 
wrinkled man of sixty-five or so, As he sat on a well-polished 


. 


a chubby, round-faced gil, 


Windsor chair, resting his soft hat and hands upon his stick, 
his back seemed curved and his brow furrowed, as if it bore in 
miniature the reflection of some of the ridges he had ploughed 
in many a field. He was watching the falling drops as intently 
as the lady who made them drip, and neither paid the slightest 
heed to the new comer. i 

“Fifty !’? rang out, in a clear, pleasant voice; and the 
stopper was driven home with a click, the big bottle put bagk, 
a small drawer opened, and a little cork found, which was 
nipped and bitten soft between some very white teeth, before 
squeaking with apparent resentment as it was thrust into the 
bottle. The next proceeding was the moistening of a label 
with the mouth that contained the teeth ; the label was affixed 
to as bottle, and said: ‘‘ Poison.- For outward application 
only. : 

‘There, Dick,’’ said the lady, handing it to the rustic. 
“Now, mind, that is for rubbing in; you must not take a 
single drop.” : 

‘Aw raight, Miss Bee, I know; and will it easy them 
thar grinding pains as keep me wacken all night?” 

«Yes, believe it will. Sorry my father was out.” 

“Oh lor, ye needn’ be, Miss. I’d just as soon go by 
what you say as the dector, anny day. Mor’, Miss Bee. 
Morn’, Mester,’’ and he shuffled out of the room. 

‘My father is out,’’ said the lady, quictly. 
anything for you?” 

“‘ What, prescribe?’ said the visitor. 

The young lady nodded. 

‘“‘Well, yes, please. Some breakfast. 
Fred Hessleby.”’ 

‘* Of course you are,”’ cried the lady, frankly, as she held out 
her hand. ‘‘ Glad to see you. Papa will be back to dinner.” 

Half an hour after Fred Hessleby was thoroughly enjoying 
a hearty Lincolnshire breakfast—no despicable meal after a 
long walk—and all the time, chatting freely, he was making 
himself acquainted with the character of his hostess, fully 
aware that ina free, straightforward fashion she was inspecting 
and examining him. 

After breakfast Bee proposed what she called a look round, 
speaking in a quick, sharp, peremptory tone. 

‘“You London gentlemen don’t see much of our rough 
rustic ways,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Come and see the horses.” 

“Won't do for me,’’ said Fred to himself. ‘But I’ 
be as civil asIcan. How foolish of my father to get this 
crotchet into his head.” 

“ Better put on your hat,’’ said Bee. 

“Thank you, I will,” he said. ‘‘ And you ei? 

“Ohno. Fresh air never hurts me. Come along.” 

Fred followed, and Bee led the way to the neat stables, 
where a couple of horses turned their heads to gaze at them 
with their great soft eyes, seeming to enjoy the caresses of 
their young mistress, as she went into each stall and slapped 
their necks and rubbed their muzzles before turning to her 
visitor. 

*‘ Joe-boy is rising three, and up to any weight,’’ she 
said. ‘Carries my father easily. Silly Sally is aged, but full 
of go. Iride her. Joe-boy could carry you well. Can you 
ride ?”’ 

‘ Well—a little,” said Fred, quietly. 

«Won't you pat them. They won’t hurt you.”’ 

“Think not,’ said Fred, in a hesiiating voice; and he went 
delicately amongst the straw, and just touched each horse, 
making the young lady’s lip curl with scorn. 

‘‘ Papa must have been mad to propose such a thing,’’ she 
said, mentally. 

“The dreadful cozntry hoyden,’? thought Fred. ‘Talk 
about a strong-ininded woman. Bah! the governor must 
have been off his head.” 

“Come and see the cows,’’ said the lady, imperatively ; 
and Fred bowed, and followed meekly to where three beautiful 
mouse-colowed Jersey cows were ruminating in a field. 

These swung their tails lazily and blinked as their ears were 
pulled and their horns tugged, the visitor standing at a 
respectful distance watching his guide, who then took him to 
where a frisky calf was penned by itself ready to show its 
appreciation of the caressing hand by making dashes at it 
with a very long curving tongue. 

“Nasty creature!’’ said Fred to himself, as he saw Bee 
wiping her white hands on her pocket handkerchief. 

“You don’t like cows,” she said, half contemptuously. 

‘But I appreciate their works,’’ he said, calmly. 

“My apiary,’’ said the lady, stopping before a row of 
wooden hives. ‘‘ Perhaps you had better not come too near, 
as you are strange,” she added, as she went from hive to hive 
more than once, stretching out a hand to let the busy little 
insects that went in and out settle on her forefinger, to 
crawl about for amoment before continuing their journey. 

‘Don’t they sting ?”’ 

‘Sou,.>times,’? said Bee, calmly. ‘‘ I don’t mind.”’ 

“Who manages them when they swarm ?”’ 

“JT do,” said Bee. ‘‘ Do you like honey Gly 

“ce No.”’ , 

The tour of inspection wascontinued ; the pigs were scratched 
with the stump of a birch broom, the poultry and pigeons were 
fed; the garden was well gone over, and the visitor intro- 
duced to the gardenor and the groom. He was told that he 
need not be afraid of the dogs, Bee’s upper lip curling a good 
deal as she saw her visitor carefully remove two or three paw- 
tarks from his trousers; and at last Doctor Banks returned 
+o give the heartiest of greetings and welcomes to his old 
friend’s son. e 

Dinner followed in due time ; plans were made for the next 
day; and at last l'ved Hessleby retired to rest, after playmg 
three-handed whist, and taking dummy a good ma 1y times, 
too tired even to think. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
OIL AND WATER DO NOT MIX. 
A week passed, and Bee was in the surgery with her father, 


**Can I do 


I’m starving. I’m 


while Fred was writing a letter to Bloomsbury. 


“Well, my dear; how are matters going on?” said the 


sore OH auti a,” sai laughing. ‘‘Oh! how 
Oh beautifully, papa,”’ said Bee, laughing. ! ho 


glad I am that we arc country folk.” 


«But, come; you are rather hard upon Fred.” i 
“Hard? How can you talk so, dear? What is there m 


‘him to like? Did you ever see anything so ridiculous as the 


way he rides?” SW hero de 

“ Well, he has-a bad seat, certainly ; but he sticks-on, and 
when we had that.canter.on Monday he kept up.” 

“For very shame, father dear. Oh, how can anyone be so 
unmanly as to be afraid on horseback ?”’ hy ive 

“ Many people are, my dear ; but I must confess that he is 
not quite what I expected.” F yg ‘ 5 

“He ’s'a miserable coward,’? said the: girl, flushing, ‘‘and 
T’m ashamed of him.” 

‘““My dear. Bee l??”’ - 5 a 

“Well, Lam, papas and T do wish he was not your dettr , 
old fricnd’s son. ‘Was’ Mr. ie ‘by like him when he was 
young?” am cas i 

“By George! no, my dear. 1 4 
splenditt oar. He fisheu, shot, did anything. 


“Tie was a daring yider and 
Whi, he was 


* kindness, and if you think it better, 


A1 at athletics. You see Fred has led a London life. But he’s 
very clever, my dear.” 

“At saying unpleasant, sarcastic things.” 

“But he has a great depth of knowledge of the world— 
politics, and people, and the like.”’ 

*“He knows nothing about people such as we are,’”’ said 
Bee, with her eyes flashing, “‘and I hate him! I wouldn’t 
marry him for all the world. Only let him dare to ask me 
to—that’s all!” 

Doctor Banks. sat looking at the door through which his 
daughter had passed, thoughtfully forking up his grey hair 
with his fingers the while. 

“I was afraid it would not do. Poor old ‘Yom will be 
horribly disappointed ; but it is all a blunder.” 

Meanwhile, Fred Hessleby was getting on with his letter to 
the thoughtful solicitor in Serjeants’ Inn. 

‘Tam almost beginning to sympathise with Harry the 
Bluff,’’ he said, among other things. ‘‘ Inever did appreciate 
that Royal personage’s character, being, as I am, a confirmed 
bachelor ; but there was an occasion when history the truthful 
states that he exclaimed, ‘ They have haltered me toa Flemish 
mare!’ I quite conceive his sensations upon that occasion. 
Not that Iam haltered ; not that I mean to be. Again, not 
that,the lady to whom I have been led is a Flemish mare, but 
a very handsome, healthy, robust young Englishwoman, who 
might make some man happy, but who, with me, would either 
bea divorced wife on questions of temper, or a widow at the 
end of a year. Now, my dear father, I do honestly wish to fall 
in with your notions ; but, as I am sure that you don’t want 
to see my name in the Divoree Court, and perfectly certain 
that you would sooner die yourself than go into mourning on 
my behalf, Lam obliged to tell you that a union between 
Belinda or Bee Banks and your affectionate son is utterly out 
of the question. 

‘© You will say, Why ? 

_ ‘T simply answer, that we entertain a thoroughly mutual 
dislike. I rather suspect that she has been making herself.out 
worse than she really is to disgust me ; and I cannot complain ; 
for certainly if I have a best I have notputit on. You 
know I am rather odd, and here Iam sure I have been. But 
fancy marrying a lady such as this. I am in thie surgery, 
study, and den of the doctor, whom I. really love;;. There, 
you see Ihave some sympathy with you!» He is:'& perfect 
specimen of a true-hearted, pure-minded country gentleman, 
and my stay here has thoroughly made me comprehend why 
your friendship has endured. Well, I am chatting with him 
over a cigar, and these are the pleasantest moments that it 
have here. But fancy the talk veering to partridge-shooting, 
and my being informed that the light double gun in the case 
is Bee’s! 5 

“But surely she doesn’t shoot?’ T say. t 

«Shoot, Siz? Why she’ll bring down her birds right and 
left better than any manI‘know. Wonderfully clever girl, 
my dear boy,’ the old gentleman goes on. ‘The help she is 
to me in my profession is immense. The poor people prefer 
her tome. Look at that.’ 

“ My dear father, I look at that. To my horror, it is an 
exceedingly large, coarse thumb in a bottle, pickled in spirits, 
and I am informed that on one occasion John Hodgling con- 
trived to get two fingers smashed and his thumb injured in a 
thrashing-machine; that the doctor was away for a couple 
of days, and that Miss Bee went to the knife-case, dida bit 
of amputation, dressed the stumps, and so well that the places 
healed. Very satistactory, of course, for the wife of a surgeon 
in a new colony ; but, my dear father, can you expect me to 
marry a woman like that? She gives me the creeps, I shall: 
pe back the day after to-morrow.” 

But Fred Hessleby did not go back the day after to-morrow, 
for he stopped another week. And then, somehow, he stayed 
another week. 

“The place is doing me good, and the doctor is the 
quintessence of hospitality. 1’m getting some excellent 
shooting and fishing,’ he wrote, ‘‘ so I may as well finish my 
holiday here. I see very little of Miss B. now. ‘There isa 
sort of truce between us. We let each other alone, while the 
doctor and I are always together. Talk about fishing, though, 
Thad a day after the jack with her ladyship on a big lake 
there is here. I never had such pike-fishing before. We took 
sixteen, and the smallest was three pounds anda half. Her 
ladyship landed one of twenty-five pounds, and I got one of 
fourucen. She fishes just like a man, only better. Fancy 
seeing a lady land a big pike by sticking a finger and thumb 
into its orbits and lifting it ovt. Ugh!” 

Another week and another, and then came a letter which 
took the old solicitor’s breath away. It was very brief. Here 
was the pith: 

“Tt has all been a mistake on both sides. Bee and I are 
engaged. My dear father, congratulate me, for I am ithe 
happiest of men. Home to-morrow, and will tell you all.” — 

Mr. Thomas Hessleby, of Serjeants’ Inn, was at home in 
his gloomy dining-Yoom at Great Guildford-street when this 
letter arrived. He had just dined,-and was about to enjoy his 
glass of wine. As above said, the surprise took the quiet 
solicitor’s breath away, but it soon came back ; and, rising 
from his seat, hetook a key from drawerin the sideboard, 
went into the hall, lit a chamber candle, and went down to 
the cellar for a pint bottle of a very old andspeculiar port, 
over which he meditated upon the peculiarities of the human 
race in connection with marriage. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SURPRISE. 
Oh, as follows :— : 
what nearly approached mutual disgust, cer- 
tainly dislike, Ired Hessleby™was enjoying his visit to the 
country, and a_ fortnight went very quickly; s0 did the 
third week nearly to the end, when one mormng at breakfast 
the doctor said, in a curious, hesitating way— F 
“You won't mind pouring out for yourself, will you, my 
boy ?”’ : : 
“Oh, no, of course not,” said Fred, seizing the coffee- 
pot. Then, as if recollecting himself, ‘* Miss Bee not coming 
down?” : : 
“act is she’s not at home. 
and I’m a little uneasy.”’ = 
© Fred set down the coffee-pot, and stared. ‘This was beyond 
all that had gone before. A young lady who stopped out all 
night! Well, certainly it was enough to make any father 
a little uneasy. Barna tita : 
“-T don’t quite know what to do about you when she comes 
back, Fred,” continued the doctor, in a curious, furtive 


How was it? 
In spite of 


Not been back all night ; 


manner. °S T’m quite used to this sort of thing.” 


_ "Phe dickens you are !”” thought Fred. 


“J never give it a thought when she comes and goes ; but 


this time it makes it awkward about you.” 


cause any uncasiness, 11y dear Sir,” 
“Tl thank you warmly for your 
I’ll bring my visit to a 


“Pray don’t let me 
said the young barrister. 


a re 
Say should be very sorry, my boy,’’ said the doctor, warmly, 
« for it has been a treat to me to have you here. 1 only wish 
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you and Bee could have hit it better; but if you feel at all 
nervous about meeting her afterwards, perhaps you had better 
go back.” 

“‘Nervous?’’ said Tred. 

“ Well, timid about taking it; some people are. Of course, 
we are so used to it that we never give it a thought.” 

“T’m afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross questions and. 
crooked answers,’’? said Fred, in his barristerial manner. 
** Pray, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘Why, what I say, my dear boy, about your meeting Bee 
when she comes back from the Thurgoods’.”’ 

“The Thurgoods’, Sir?’’ ; 

“Yes; they’ve got typhus there, badly. Widow Thur- 
good, poor woman, in the little cottage down Bower Lane. 
Large family. She’s down, and two children; and when I 
told Bee of it, she said she’d go and nurse them. She went 
directly after dinner last night.” 

“God bless her for a true woman! ’’ exclaimtd Fred; and 
the doctor stared, while the speaker felt startled—the words 
came-out in so involuntary a manner. : 

“ Perhaps you had better not risk the infection,’’ said the 
doctor. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid,’’ said I'red, gently; and he stayed, 
and during the next few days he found himself taking flowers 
and fruits, and medicines and spirits, and nourishing things 
to the cottage, and seeing Bee and talking to her, and taking 
messages back; and when an old friend of the widow came 
and relieved guard, and Bee returned home, the doctor felt 
quite cheerful to see how much better the young folk got on. 

“Why don’t you go down to the weir, and have a day with 
the barbel?’’ he said; ‘‘they would be on wonderfully such 
weather asthis. You like barbel-fishing, Fred ?”’ 

““T should enjoy it immensely if Miss Bee would come,’’ 
he replied ; and the plans were made, all parting very warmly 
that night to meet next morning for the fishing excursion, the 
doctor promising to join them later in the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DAY’S FISHING. 


Nothing could have been added to make that morning more 
beautiful as the punt was moored in the swift water below the 
weir, towards which Bee forced it easily and well, handling 
the punt-pole as she stood up in the front with practised hands, 
Fred watching her the while, and thinking how handsome and. 
graceful she locke 1, but only to check himself directly, for he 
had had a night s rest. 

‘Tmpossible!’’ he muttered; “‘it would not do. She’sa 
brave true-hearted woman, but she’s always doing something 
I could not stand. Bah! Absurd !’’ 

A similar fit had attacked Bee Banks. For days past she 
had been warming towards Fred, his conduct during the fever 
having softened her towards him ;. but this particular morning, 
as if from sheer feminine wilfulness, she did everything she 
could think of to make herself distasteful to her father’s guest, 
and the warmth of the previous evéning was replaced by a 
frigid bearing that grew more chilly as the day wore on. 

And what a golden day was that: the ever falling water 
murmured deliciously at the weir, and bubbled and foamed. 
about the boat ; the lock-house looked lovely against the back- 
ground of trees. ‘The lock-Keeper’s child played on the bank, 
and gathered the marsh marigolds and rosy persicarias, or 
tufts of waving sedgy grass. Slow-moving barges came 
down the river or up the river, passed through the lock, and 
were gone. Here and there, the sleepy cattle cropped the rich 
grass in the meadows, or came down to stare leisurely at the 
punt; and, as the water foamed and flashed in the sun, or lay 
calm and mirror-like beneath the overhanging trees in that 
golden afternoon, the fish bit and were caught, till, in very 
weariness of the glut, Fred laid down his rod, and wished that 
the doctor would come, so that he might have someone to 
whom he could speak, 

“She disgusts me,’*he said to himself. ‘‘I declare I hate 
her. How can a woman treat a worm like that!” 

It did not occur to the young man that he had impaled a good 
many wriggling worms that day upon his hook ; he could only 
think of Bee doing the same with her white fingers. Then, too, 
twice over, she had snipped up great lob worms with a pair of 
scissors, in pieces an inch long, to act as ground bait; and at 
this Fred had shuddered, and she-had seen it, and made a 
mocking grimace as she continued her occupation, so that he 
might not miss the slightest portion of her repulsive task. 

“Tf the doctor would but come,’’ thought Fred, for the 
tenth time; but he came not, and Bee fished, and the lock- 
keeper’s child played upon the bank, and the sun shone warm, 
and the young man theught he chould like to smoke ; and then 
he began to feel drowsy, and then he started back to wakefulness 
as he heard a-cry from towards the lock, some thirty yards 
away. At the same moment there was a splash, and an 
ejaculation from Bec. f 

It was all momentary ; and then Fred Hessleby sat spell- 
bound, as he saw Bee rise up in the boat and plunge right 
into the boiling stream to rise and swim easily towards where 
the lock-keeper’s child had fallen from the bank, and was 
being swept away. _ ya . 

‘“Good Heavens !*’ ejaculated Fred ; and, stripping off his 
white flannel jacket he, too, took-# héader into the stream, 
and began swinmming after Bee. >. % 

The Lincoln Tress runs swiftly by Bolford Bridge and the 
low weir, and Fred Hessleby soon found ‘that hehad all his 
work to do to keep from being swept round by the water back 
towards the weir; and that, if he wished to reach the child 
that the doctor’s daughter was trying to save, he must swim 
strongly and well. In fact, it was.a hard fight; and in a few 
minutes they were all three far below the boat and lock-house, 
Bee much nearer to the child but losing her first quiet 
methodieal stroke for one that was hasty and laboured—signs 
that sent the blood flushing tu Fred’s face, for, as a practised 
swimmer, he knew that she was beginning to lose her nerve. 

Throwing himself on his side, he made a tremendous effort 
to overtake her, and was soon‘close by. 

‘“ Be cool,” the shouted, firmly. ‘‘ Slower. 
that '?527/ : 

For she had turned a blanched face towards him, with a 
wild-despairing look in her cyes, and, ceasing swimming, she 
caught at his arm. 

is stern, commanding tone had its effect, and with a gasp 
sie once more struck out towards the shore, but swimming 


stillin' a quick, excited way. 
Efe did not know what induced him to say the next words, 
but. they came as if by an inspiration; and he exclaimed, 


raising up the idea of another's peril to chase away the 
absorbing sense of self-— - 

“We must be steady, or we shall be too late.” 

Bee uttered a quick, gasping ery ; her strokes calmed down 
to one time for time with those of her companion, and together 
they swam, partly with the stream, and nearer and nearer to 
the rapidly sinking bundle ,f clothes that was being carried 
along near the shore—reached it ; and then there were a few 
strong strokes. Fred found footing; caught at Bee’s hand as 
she was being swept by ; and then—he never knew how—they 
had staggered through the thick sedge over the towing-path, 


Ah, don’t do 


and sunk, panting, upon their knees on either side of the half- 
drowned child. 

For a minute neither could do more than draw painful 
breath in gasps; then Bee burst into a hysterical fit of crying, 
caught Fred’s hand in hers, and sobbed forth— 

“Oh! what a brave thing to do; and I thought—I 
thought ’’—— 

She could say no more; but, self-forgetful now, she 
applied herself in the most business-like way to trying to 
restore the child; while, in his helplessness, Fred bent over 
her, now wringing the water from her streaming hair, now 
from some portion of her clothes, while the colour began to 
come back to Bee’s cheeks, then to her forehead, and lastly he 
could see the warm flush all down her soft white neck. 

Just then the child began to sob and ery loudly, and the 
tragedy turned to comedy, as the mother from the lock-house, 
who had just missed her, came running up, furious and angry. 

“She ’s allus a tumblin’ in, a hussy,’’ she cried, in strident 
tones, as she realised the truth. ‘There, get home with you. 
You ’ll be drowned some day.’’ ’ 

Anger against her offspring filled all the mother’s breast, 
to the exclusion of every thought of gratitude to those who 
had saved its life, and she followed the sobbing girl, abusing 
her angrily, till her voice was hushed by the closing of the 
Jock-house door, and, with a laugh in his eycs, Fred exclaimed 
in tragi-comic tones— 

‘* Virtue is its own reward.’’ 

Bee laughed, but very faintly, as she held out her hands to 
her companion ; while virtue, in the person of Fred Hessleby, 
found, it he could read his companion’s eyes aright, that he 
was welcome to other and greater reward, if it was his will. 

““You saved muy life,’”’ she said, in a tone very different 
to her usual way of speaking. 

‘“Oh, nonsense !’’ he cried, quickly. ‘‘ Here, I say, doctor ; 
oughtn’t we to make haste home and change? Let’s walk 
sharply up to the lock and cross. Hullo! there’s your 
father in the dog-cart.’’ 

“Let ’s walk back,’’ said Bee, gently. 
for both.’’ ; 

Tt was not a long walk, only lasting dbout a quarter of an 
hour, but somehow it was wonderful what a deal was crammed 
into it by two people who were dripping wet. ‘It began 
almost solely in looks, and then all at once, as if warmed up to 
a tremendous pitch of enthusiasm, there were words :— 

‘You brave little woman! I never saw anything grander 
in my life.” 

“Te Brave?’’ she said, softly. ‘‘Oh,no. It was you whowere 
so brave. Oh, Fred, and I thought you so different to that.” 

““Oh, nonsense!’ he cried. ‘‘ Any fellow could have done 
that. But, Bee—come now—confess you have been doing all 
you could to make me think you quite a different girl.”’ 

‘Don’t you think it is you who ougat to confess?’ she 
said, with the tears in her eyes, and her lips—they really were 
beautifully curved lips—quivering with suppressed emotion. 
“Oh, you made me so angry the very first day. I knew why 
you had come, and it irritated me, and when you looked at me 
so superciliously, and I saw that sneering smile at me when I 
was dispensing the aconite lotion, it made me feel as if I must 
hate you; and I did.”’ 

There was a passionate sob here. 

““And—and—my brave, true, unselfish, little woman, 
you'll go on hating me like this to the very end ?”’ 

Their eyes were looking deeply searching each into each 
just then ; and then Bee’s lids fell, her head drooped, and in 
very unmaidenly fashion, she let her lips fall upon the strong 
white hand that clasped hers so tightly. It was a simple 
action, that of a slave some might interpret it, acknowledging 
fealty to a master. At all events, it was Bee’s—uncultured 
Bee’s—way of showing her resignation.to her fate; and as 
Fred Hessleby felt the warm, soft touch his heart gave a 
bound, and—there is no doubt about the matter—he would 
have clasped his companion in his arms had not the rapid beat 
of hoofs been heard, and the noise of wheels. 

It was the doctor’s gig, as he overtook them, after going 
round by the bridge. 

‘“Why, hallo!’ he cried; ‘‘been in?” 

“Yes, doctor,” cried Fred, merrily; ‘and we are in 
deeply now—over head and ears, never to come out again.” 

‘‘ Why, Bee!’’ cried the doctor; ‘‘is it really truer’ 

Her lips formed the word ‘‘ Yes’’; at least they parted for 
it to come, but no sound was heard. A time came, though, 
when she said it so that all might hear. 


“Tt will be better 


GRACE. 
(See Illustration, page 32.) ° 


Dear little Grace is so intent 
Her ‘‘ Grace”’ at meals devoutly saying, 
She does not heed her doggie Flutf 
With Dolly playing. 


You naughty dog, be still awhile, 
For just a minute do be quiet, 
Nor take this opportunity 
Of running riot. 


Now if you maul sweet Dolly’s face, 
_Infinitesimally scratch it, 
Or disarrange her lovely dress, 
You’ll surely catch it. 


For Grocie, though of tender heart, 
Has a quick temper, and you know it; 
And if she find you at her Doll, 
: In faith, she ’11 show it. 


So, paws off, Fluffy, if you please, 
Nor dare to make the least commotion ; 
But leave your darling Mistress still 
At her devotion. 


As birds new waked, with rapturous joy, 
In ecstasy of merely living, 
Outpour each morn their orisons 
Of glad thanksgiving— 


One burst of musical delight, 
With not a single note of sorrow, 
Rejoicing that for them has dawned 
Another morrow: 


So thou, sweet girl, with reverence due. 
Fresh from a mother’s pious teaching, 
Dost offer up thy meed of praise 
With meek beseeching. 


And wi by faith, thy prayer and praise, 
Although the accents teebly falter, 
Will heavenward soar, an offering meet 
For God’s own altar. 


More welcome to His gracious car 
‘The weakest heartfelt homage stealing 
Than anthem swelling loud and clear, 
With organ pealing. Joun Larry, 


RIVALS TO: THE END. 


BY H. H. 8. PEARSE. 


CHAPTER I. | 

The autumn sun was slowly sinking in a golden haze 
behind purple waves of western moorland. Its ruddy light 
fell full on the white walls and warm amber thatch of an old 
farm-house; sparkled on the latiice window-panes; and, 
stealing through a tangled network of jessamine and honey- 
suckle, flickered on the comely faces of two young people 
seated in the porch. The youth, tall, broad of shoulder, and 
sturdy of limb, was unmistakably a farmer, and a hard- 
working one, too, although his costume for the time being 
rather suggested the saddle than the plough. Like most of 
his neighbours, he had been out with hounds that day; and 
to hear him talk enthusiastically of their sport one would 
have thought he cared for little else, and have wondered 
that he could find it in his heart to leave them so early. 
His tanned face was flushed with a glow that could 
hardly be accounted for by the excitement of a run 
which he had abandoned before it was half finished. 
His brawny fingers played nervously with the thong of 
a heavy hunting-crop, and in his clear, grey eye there was a 
light not wholly derived fom the evening sunshine. The 
little maiden by his side betrayed some consciousness of this. 
Her mild Devonian eyes were veiled by drooping lashes, and 
on her cheek the peach-like bloom that was envied by many a 
fair west-country lass had given place to a pallor for which 
his words certainly afforded no sort of excuse. 

“You see, sther, the old grey throwed a shoe in the mire, 
so I couldn’t well go on after that,’’ he explained, as if by 
way of apology for his appearance there. ‘‘ And besides, you 
know, I thought your father might have come ‘back too, and 
be could have settled about hedging that bit of Whitty field 

own. 

‘Don’t you think you’d better stay until he does come 
back,’’? she began; then blushing crimson, stammered, ‘‘ or 
perhaps you will see him at market to-morrow.”’ 

“Well, market’s not the Lest place to talk over those things ; 
and there’s something else I ’ve had on my mind for some 
time.”’ ; 

“e Yes.”’ 

a You know father tells of giving up the farm to me soon.’’ 

iGiies Wy 

““And I should like to ask Mr. 
stocking it, don’t you know.”’ 

This was a brilliant stroke of imagination, seeing that John 
Michelmore the elder had more young bullocks, sheep, and 
ponies on Dartmoor, more dairy cows in his meadows, and 
more implements of husbandry than any other farmer for a 
league round. 

“*'To be sure,’’ she said, innocently, and for the first time 
looking into his eyes ; ‘‘ but what sort of stock can you want’? 

Altogether, this was a poser, and John became more than 
ever confused. 

‘“Well, you see, mother is getting old, and she can’t be 
expected to manage for me long.”’ 

‘*T should think not, indeed! 
of the stock, do you?”’ 

She laughed merrily, and John, a little nettled, as bashful 
folk are apt to be on small provocation, rose to leave. 

“Don’t go yet, John; your horse hasn’t finished his corn, 
and father will be home presently.”’ 

She put her hand out to him. He took it in his broad 
palm. Rough as his fingers were, the touch of that hand 
thrilled him, and his great heart thumped audibly. 

‘« Esther,’’ he said, and could get no further for amoment, 
a dry huskiness about the throat made his voice sound to him 
strangely hard, and out of tune*with what he had to say. 
“ Hsther, we’ve known each other since we were children 
together. I’ve loved you longer than I can remember; but 
I’ve only just begun to hope that you might care a little bit 
for, me,” 

She was silent, and he went on more hurriedly, lapsing, as 
all Devon men will under strong excitement, into broad west- 
country dialect. 

“Hsther, doantee turn your face from me so; I don’t seem 
able to speak soft words, and my tongue drags like a wheel 
with the skid on. Say whether you can love me ever so little. 
Yes! or no? but doantee tell me that thee care’st still for 
rank Copplestone.’’ : 

She turned suddenly, her eyes full of tears, her voice low 
and tremulous, but very clear. 

“‘John, 1 have not deserved that from you. If I ever 
could have loved him, the time has gone by. You must think 
lightly of me if you believe I could waste a thought on a man 
who betrayed the trust of one girl, fickle and worthless though 
she may have been.”’ i i 

“Forgive me, Esther !’’ he pleaded pitifully, his voice and 
frame quivering in a way tuat was ridiculous for so strong a 
man; ‘‘ but I thought you seemed to shun me like, and I 
couldn’t bear that.”’ f 

Her eyes softened, for though his words were simple 
enough, she understood their deeper meaning. leas ae 

“‘T was only a little angry, John, because you’made me 
remember something I am trying to forget. It always 
troubles me to think that if I hadn’t given Frank Copple- 
stone some encouragement at first he might never have been so 
reckless and bad, never have brought disgrace on a good name.’ 

“Then you feel pity for him yet, and ——.”’ He would 
have completed the thought ; but, looking into her eyes, he felt 
again a swelling at the throat; and, gulping that down, luckily 
swallowed with it the words that were on his tongue. 

“No! no! he does not deserve pity,’’? Fsther said ; ‘‘ but 
some scorn for my own silly vanity 1 do feel.”’ ~ : : 

“ As to that,’’ said John, slowly, shaking off the green-eyed 
monster’s coils with some difficulty, ‘‘there’s not much to 
blame yourself about. Frank was a gentleman born, and a 
fine likely young fellow that any maid might have been proud 


Ford’s advice about— 


But you don’t call her part 


. to have for a lover before he behaved so badly. Then they say 


he went and ’listed. I felt like doing that myself a bit agone.”’ 
“Wor shame, John; it would kill your poor mother ; and— 
and, besides, what reason could you have ?”” ga 
John’s wits were somewhat slow, but he must have becn 
dull indeed if he had not understood the quick flushing of her 
face. She strove to hide it by bending to pick up a faded leaf. 
That only made it more perceptible; for, as she stooped, he 
could see the warm blood reddening the white curves of her 
shapely neck. Then, being wholly at a loss for words, and per- 
haps touched with a wise inspiration that in matters of love- 
making words are but cold interpreters, he leaned down and 
kissed her neck. She did not move; only a decp sigh 
fluttered her bosom and the hot colour rushed to her temples, 
then quickly ebbed again. a oN 
“You do not shrink from me, Esther; thank God, for 
that.”’ ; 
“No! dear John; I feel quite happy and safe with your 
strong arm to guard me.” q : ? 
They sat looking at the setting sun; at the white mists 
creeping up from a wooded valley ; at the deep combes slowly 
darkening and the far stretches of hazy hills. The joy in 
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their hearts was subdued by the subtle influence that poets 


- innumerable have felt es they looked on such wide expanses of 


"> desolate moorland in the coft light of evening, and vainly tried 
vege COORG. shin? ER 8 Ba a Seek Pile 


_ A feeling of sadness and longing — 
» Thatisnotakinto pain, © 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.” 


Suddenly between them and the sunlight fell the shadow 
_of a strange form strange in_ its soldierly bearing and care- 


Dey 


“worn features, but familiar to both of them, for all that. Two 


years of rough campaigning under Indian suns and among the 
_. turbulent tribes of A*ghan passes had wrought many changes ; 


- put there was a pallor on the thin face, a haggard look in the 


~ eye, for which a trooper’s service was not accountable, The 


~-quickly, as if seeking to escape observation. 


figure stood spellbound for a moment, then disappeared 
Inthat moment 


the betrothed lovers had recognised Frank Copplestone. 


t 


- to find the house already a scene of bustle. 
a sudden change in the weather ; the ground was covered with - 


Ras * CHAPTER, - E. : 

Months passed, and that mysterious visit had almost been 
forgotten in the midst of active preparations for festive 
Christmas-time and for. the wedding that was to follow. 
Esther was already regarded in the light of a young mistress 
at Whitefield Farm, and very little could be done without her 
advice. Scarcely a day passed but her presence was needed there 
on some pretext. One afternoon, as she walked down the 
rugged combe on her way thither she heard a footstep follow- 
ing close behind. It was muffled by a thick carpet of sodden 
leaves, but her ear could detect that it differed from the heavy 
tread of village labourers. Invoiantarily she quickened her 
pace; then stopped suddenly at the sound of her own name, 
spoken in a voice hoarse with emotion. : 

“Esther! Esther Ford! will you speak to me one 
moment.’’ Reet 

She tumed, and saw Frank Copplestone, looking wilder 
and more haggard than when he appeared to her and John 
that memorable evening, but still with the air of a soldier 
about him. 

“T could not go away from here for ever in silence and 
doubt without a word to sealmy doom. I know it allnow; I 
knew that evening when you and he sat together in the old 
porch that the hope to which I had clung through years of 
repentance and hours of peril must be dead for evermore. I 
stole away then, like a cowardly deserter, afraid to face my 
sentence. I thought to keep silence always, and determined 
that visit to my old home should be the last. But something 
stronger than my own will has brought me back, and now I 
must hear the sentence from your own lips. Esther, I have 
given you all the love of which a nature like mine is capable, 
and I shall love you to the end. Oh, yes! I know what you 
would say, Iam acoward to make this confession now. But 
I made it long ago, and you refused to believe me then, or 
would not trust me. My dissolute habits afterwards justified 
your view. And perhaps I should never have made a good 
husband. I do not come to plead now—that hope has passed. 
T never meant these words to reach your ears, but passion with 
me has been always stronger than reason—I must—I will have 
an answer from younow, only—only don’t say that you hateme.”’ 

Her answer came quickly and scornfully. ‘‘ How can you 
dare to speak thus to me within sight of the churchyard. where 
the girl you betrayed and deserted lies dishonoured? Her 
father thrust her from his house. She only came back there a 
year ago to die, and you never moved hand or foot to shield 
her from the ruin you had wrought.” 

Then she waiked swiftly away, while he stood like a man 
dazed by a sudden blow. eee: 

: # % * * 
That night John’ strolled home with her, as usual ; bot 


there seemed to have come all at once a coldness betwe™ + 


them that puzzled his honest brain nct a little. She longed 
to tell him all that had passed between Frank Copplestone 

-and herself, but could not find it in her heart to trouble him 
so. Thus they walked through the wood in unaccustomed 
silence, lingered long in the old porch where a flood of moon- 
light cast weird shadows, and parted with a feeling of sadness 
that neither could quite account for. Esther stood listening 
until the last echo of John’s footsteps had died away. Asshe 
turned to go indoors a sound of distant talk reached her, and 
then the clear tones of a voice that made her tremble 
strangely. : ; 

“T toll you,’ it said, ‘I saw her kiss him in the moon- 
light, and cling to him as if she had been his wife. I never 
thought she cared much for me, but I would have married her 
and striven to be a loving husband. Jn that kiss I felt the 
sting of dishonour, and could have killed them both. Though 
he escaped me then, I swore that he should answer for it.” 

‘The speaker ceased. That it. was Frank Copplestone’s 


~ yoice she felt perfectly sure, and the threatening words could 


only have one meaning. But to whom were ‘they addressed ? 
Her ears were strained to catch the reply, and for a moment 
she thought there seemed to be some faint murmur of more 
talk in the distance; but if so, it was drowned by the rush- 
ing of the little moorland brook among its boulders. Then, 
with the stern threat ‘‘I swore that he: should answer for it ”’ 
throbbing through her brain, and with a chill of apprehension. 


- at her heart, Esther crept indoors. 7 


CHAPTER. III. 


Esther's mind was sorely troubled all that restless night. She — 


never doubted for a moment that Frank Copplestone’s fierce 
words applied to John and herself, and her imagination con- 
jured up all kinds of nameless horrors. . After an hour of 
disturbed sleep she went quietly down stairs before daybreak 

¢ There had been 


amautle of snow inches deep; black clouds banking up in 


the north gave promise of a still heavier fall, and men were 


being dispatched in all directions to bring cattle home from 
the moor. What brought care to her father and every farmer 
roundabout was a source of some comfort to her.. John would 


_ surely be out on a similar errand, and the danger of his being 


“ stugged in a Dartmoor mire ”’ or buried in the snow seemed 


nothing compared with the risk he would run from Frank 
Copplestone’s vengeance. 
again towards 
evening, and the snow fell in particles so fine that it forced its 
way into every crevice, and swept over the moor like a dense 
fog. Could Esther have known that John had set out that day 
to look atter some cattle and sheep at the furthest limits of their 


moorland “run”? with only the man she most feared for a 


got the straggling herds and flocks 
the anim: 


companion, her anxiety would have changed to terror. . 
They had started at daybreak, and, making their way with- 
out much difficulty along the most sheltered hillsides, had 
( together in a pound where 
als could huddle together for warmth, and be at least 
secure from drifts. That was all they could hope to do. 
Then they turned homewards. Searcely half the distance had 
‘been covered before snow began to fall again, if that could be 
‘said to fall which was driven like spray by fierce gusts of wind 
he hills. Lodging here and there against the 


‘across the ‘ 
weather-side of weird granite tors, it rose higher and 


’ Frank Copplestone, 


: Still she could not shake off a. 
- . feeling of uneasiness when the storm came on 
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higher, then curled over as waves break into foam on 
a beach, but with edges sharply cut by eddies of 
wind. John knew these signs well, and hurried his com- 
panion forward faster. Still they could not make much 
headway. ‘he sturdiest limbs soon tire of wading knee- 
deep in snow; the wind was in their faces, and the dense white 
clovs half blinded them, co that they could see nothing a 
yard or two in front. Presently the two sank up to their waists 
in a soft place. Both knew well enough, by the little rounded 
*‘hummocks”’ here and there, that it was a rushy bog they 
had got into, and each looked at the other with a glance of 
something like despair. Neither could tell how far this bog ex- 
tended, for they had lost all idea of locality; still it was no 
use going back or turning aside. Their only hope was in 
being-able to jump from tuft to tuft of rashes. Every hundred 
yards seemed a mile as they struggled on thus. Under such a 
strain, theirpowers were fast failing them, when the young 
farmer thought he caught a glimpse of rocky ground ahead, 
as the snow-wreaths lifted for a moment. ‘lurning-to cheer 
his companion with this faint hope, he saw Copplestone reel 
and fall, overcome by the severe exertion. Their last chance 
seemed gone then ; but he was too good amoorman to lose heart 
utterly, and too brave to think of saying his own life by forsaking 
a comrade. He managed to drag Frank forward some distance 


. with difficulty, and felt his foot strike against aboulder. Then 


he sat down and tried to restore animation, but without success. 

‘Poor fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘his life hasn’t been so happy 
that it should end just when there was a chance of clearing 
his character. It makes me savage now to think that he 
should have been blamed all these years for the deeds of that 
gmooth-faced villain he told me about last night. I’m glad 
Frank didn’t kill him, though. I haye been thinking how 
pleased Esther would be to hear it all, and now”? 

John fairly broke down there, and, burying his face in his 
hands, almost gave himself up for lost. As he sat thus, he 
seemed to hear the rush of water. Was it fancy? No. 
The sound was scarcely louder than a ripple, but it was 
enough to nerve him for another effort. If they could 
only reach a brook, they might follow it, and find home 
after all. He tried to rouse Frank, but in vain. ‘There 
was no time to be lost, so, lifting him on his own 
broad shoulders, John staggered down towards the stream. 
He had almost reached it, when suddenly the ground gave 
way under him, and he fell into a deep gully. The shock 
rouscd Frank to semi-consciousness. He could not for some 
minutes realise the position. Thinking they must have fallen 
asleep and been walled in by a snowdrift, he reached out. his 
hand to waken John from a slumber so fatal. He shrank back 
with an exclamation of horror. His fingers had touched some- 
thing that he knew must be blood, and, locking closer, he saw 
it oozing from a deep cut in his companio: « forehead. They 
had fallen down a rocky rift that seemed to end there in a 
sort of cavern overhung by brambles. There at least, he 


_ thought, shelter might be found; andif they should be snowed 


in, it could hardly be worse than dymg on the open moor. 
He drageed John inte it, and by dint of much chafing brought 
him back to life; but the poor fellow was too bruised even to 
rise, and his head was heavy with pain. How that night 
passed John Michelmore never knew. Snow fell heavily hour 
after hour. Frank, getting some of the brambles together, 
managed to keep up a little fire that prevented them from 
being frozen. By morning the snow had ceased, but 
it lay all round them many feet deep, and Jolm was 
too ill to move. Another day passed; their scanty store of 
firewood was exhausted, and both began to suffer terribly from 
cold and hunger. Then Frank made up his mind to stay there 
no longer. ‘Though scarcely an hour of daylight was left 
the moon would soon be up, and he knew enough of the moor 
to find his way by the stars. Creeping softly back to make 
sure that John was sleeping still, he bent over him and 
murmured— 

“© As he would have done by me, so, for her sake, will I do 
by him.” 

* * * 

For three whole days nobody on that side of Dartmoor had 
been able to move. in any direction further than he could eut 
his way through the snow. Esther began to wonder that John 
had not found some means of getting from his house to hers, 
but she knew nothing of the grief they were in at Whitefield. 
When it was possible to pass from farm to farm and the truth 
could no longer be concealed her anguish was terrible to wit- 
ness. All attempts at consolation seemed but. shallow 
mockery. She only wrung her hands and wailed ‘‘ Too late! 
too late!”’ or pleaded piteously that they would let her go to 
him. Then there came a day of hard frost, and some neighbours 
set out in search of the missing men, little hoping to find them 
alive. ‘There was just a chance, however, that they might 
have taken shelter among a ‘‘clitter’’ of rocks somewhere, 
and been snowed up there, with a flock of sheep to keep them 
warm. Out on the open moor no man, could have lived. 
through such a storm and the bitter frost that had then set in. 
Still, the one chance was enough to buoy up the hearts of the 
searchers, who, in spite of every difficulty, toiled manfully 
along, some following the stream and some keeping to the 
ridee on that side where it was possible tc find firm ground 
above the drifts. None saw that a figure stole before them 
like “wishtness” in the grey dawn. Suddenly from the 
hollow there rose a shrill cry of horror, and the heart of every 
man stood still. ; 

Tt was a woman’s wild shriek. Hastening towards the 
ravine, whence that weird sound had risen to break the 
solemn stillness of ‘those silent moorlands, they found Esther 
Ford kneeling, transfixed by terror, peside the dead body of 
where 1t lay ina drift, stark and frozen, 
with nothing on it but trousers and shirt, and these stained with 
blood. »How could he have met with foul play there? 
Drawing her gently away, they searched for a wound, but could 
find none. Then there slowly stole into their minds a 
shadow of the awful dread that had possessed Esthei. The 
track of his foctsteps could be marked on the snow a furlong 
off. She was first to note this, and, breaking from her com- 
panions, sped swiftly over the rough ground. While two men’ 
were Ieft to\ keep watch—standing some distance away, 
though, in superstitious fear of the dead man, who, they 
could not doubt, was a murderer—the others hurried after 
Esther along that track, expecting every moment to find 
evidence of a fearful crime. They came toa gully, where 
there seemed to have been a struggle, and the snow bore traces 
of blood. Leaping down, the boldest among them saw, in 
the shadow of that shallow cave, not another dead man, 
but John Michelmore, tossing in a. restless sleep, with the 
trooper’s heavy cloak thrown over him and a blood-stained 
handkerchief about his temples. 


They bore Frank Copplestone’s body reverently enough 
pack to the village that night, knowing: that he had died to 
save. his rival; for on the rough frieze coat they had. found. a 
scrap of paper, with the words faintly written in pencil— I 
only do what you would have done for her sake. Your life is 
worth more than mine. I will save both if I can ; but if I. 
fail, tell Esther T was not qtiite 86 bad “ds they made me out. 
Good-bye.” 


- Day a cake to the spirit of the waters ; 


SONGS OF ITALY. 
(See Illustration.) 

What shall I sing? A song of war? 

The mighty deeds of other days? 
Of ancient Rome’s triumphal car 

Where sat the victor crowned with bays— 
Of captives bound in servile chains— 

The leaders of a vanquished foe ? 
Say, shall I tune my minstrel strains, 

And bid the dulcet numbers flow ? 


What shall I sing? ‘A song of love? 
Of whispered words and tender sighs— 
Of lovers in a moonlit grove— 
Of dreamy light-in drooping eyes— 
Of pangs that. only lovers feel— 
Of joys that only lovers know— 
Of hearts that are as true as steel, 
Or fickle as the winds thet blow ? 


What shall I sing? The trumpet strain 
Of proud ambition’s lofty flight ? 
The lust of power—the greed of gain— 
The winning gambler’s fierce delight? 
Ambition, love, or war's array ? 
Ah no! such themes are not for me: 
My lute shall sound a sweeter lay, 
A prouder song for Italy ! 


The King who faces death to save 
His plague-struck people irom despair, 
Ts hailed the bravest of the brave, 
Amidst a nation’s praise and prayer. 
Then let Italia’s minstrel sing, 
And all her people shout with joy, 
In honour of the faithful King, 


The noble scion of Savoy ! Mason JACKSON. 


TALE. OF A GOOSE, 


(See Illustrations, ) 
Dominie Birchem, pedagogue, 
A staid old bachelor queer, 
Went marketing, and priced a goose 
To crown his Christmas cheer. 


Sniffing, he cried, ‘‘ This goose smacks not 
Of Araby the Blest.”’ : 

His words and ways ficree anger roused 
Within the woman's breast. 


“ Villain,”’ quoth she, ‘how dare you take 
My bird’s good name away ? 

I wish that you were half as sweet, 
You polecat-popinjay.”’ 


He, much chagrined to be out-tongued, 
Stood quiet for a space ; 

Then, losing temper, thrust the goose 
Into the woman’s face. 


Enraged by this assault, on him 
The vixen sprang irate ; 

Seized him, and his umbrella used 
To trounce his wigless pate. 


The skirmish o’er, a constable 
Came bustling on the scene ; 

And, like old Rhadamanthus, stood 
The combatants between. 


Dominie needs must go to law, 
Again was sudly beaten ; 

And had to pay for this same goose, 
By other persons eaten.—J. L. 


CHRISTMAS FOLK-TALES. 
Scattered round the Christmas season, we find in our own and 
other countries a host of amusing old folk-tales, most of which, 
apart from their own intrinsic interest, are valuable as faith- 
fully embodying the superstitious beliefs of our forefathers in 
connection with the Yuletide festival. It would seem that, in 
days gone by, these fireside legends were extensively cir- 
culated at Christmas-tide ; the varied incidents they contained 
acting as so many warnings to those who might, inad- 
vertently or otherwise, be induced to disregard the tra- 
ditionary notions. of the season. As.the greater part of 
these tales are novel probably to most readers, ib may not 
be inopportune to give some illustrations of them. ‘Thus 
Norwegian folk-tales often allude to the merry doings of the 
“ Nisse ” at Christmas time—a class of fairies about. the size 
of small children, and who were, we are reminded, far more 
numerous in the good old times than nowadays. Like Shak- 
speare’s Puck, they are fond of pranks, and unless the master 
of the house pampers them they are spiteful and vindictive, 
and hence it is not surprising that their goodwill is deemed 
worth securing. On Christmas Eve, therefore, offerings of 
sweet porriuge, cakes, beer, and other delicacies are provided 
specially for them ; but care must be taken that this act is per- 
formed with every mark of respect, otherwise they will quickly 
show their displeasure. Thus, it is related how, one Christmas 
Jive, when a girl in a mocking spirit brought these little 
beings their customary offerings, she was so severely ery 
by them that on the following Christmas morning she was toun: 
dead in the barn. With tales of this kind told among the 
peasantry, and received by them with the utmost faith, we 
can well imagine how ready they naturally were to gain the 
patronage and friendship of these mysterious: elves WHO, in a 
thousand and one ways, could betriend those who acknow- 
ledged their superior power. Among Norwegian ae of 
the sea relating to Christmas, we er a ase: te agent 
according to custum, Was desirous of p eh ne eat oh 

1__much to his disappointment—the waters were 
eres Seeieeer to leavers offering upon the ice, he 
tried to make a hole; but, in sp:te of all his labours, he could 
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not make it large enough for the cake to go through. When 
perplexed as to what he should do, he was agreeably surprised 
by the appearance of a little tiny hand, as white as snow, 
which, stretching through the hole he had made, seized 
the cake and instantly disappeared with it. i 
originates, it is said, the compliment paid to a Norwegian lady, 
‘¢ Your hand is like a water sprite’s.’” fh 
The Norse peasant, in his popular tales, has a curious 
solution for the oft-asked question, ‘‘ Why the sea is salt’? It 
appears, says Mr. Dasent, that once upon.a time, long long ago, 
there were two brothers, one rich and the other poor. Now it 
happened on Christmas: Eve that the poor ne had not so much 
as a crumb of bread to eat, so he went to+iis brother for help, 
who gave him a whole flitch of bacon, gt the same time bid- 
ding him go to a certain evil magician. | On arriving at the 
magician’s house, he was surrounded by a host of persons 
anxious to buy his flitch. ‘‘ Well,” seid jhe, ‘by rights my 
old dame and I ought to have this fitch for our Christmas 
dinner, but since you have all set you? hearts on it, I suppose 
you must have it; butif I sell it at ail, I must have in return 
that quern behind the door yondst.’’, At first, the old 
magician laughed outright at this proposal, but the ‘‘ poor 
brother”? stuck to it, and so) at last the magician 
parted with his quern. ‘On reaching hoime, the clock struck 
twelve, as his wife met him at the door, wondering what had 
kept him out so long. *‘Oh,’’ saidhe, ‘‘ you shall quickly see 
the cause of my delay ;’? after which woi:ds, he put the quern 
on the table, bidding it grind eyerythtag necessary for the 
Christmas fare. The wife, as may e imaigined, stood thunder- 
struck, watching this quern grind out di&inties enough to last 
till Twelfth Day. When, however, the rich brother on 
Christmas Day saw all that was on jthe table, he was very 
envious, and said, ‘‘ Whence héve you) got all this wealth ?”’ 
For some time, the poor brotker refujsed to tell; but in the 
course of the day’s rejoicings he incayztiously gave the history 
of the magic quern, which hi*brothyer ultimately bought for 
three hundred dollars. Before long, however, he found that it 
kept on grinding; and so alazmeql was he that he resold it 
to his brother for the same money as he had purchased it. 
As before, it soon brought renewed prosperity to the poor 
brother, which enabled him to buy a golden house, the fame 
whereof spread far and wide, and attracted strangers from all 
parts. So, one day, a stranger came to see the quern, and the 
first question he asked was whether it could grind salt. 
‘“* Grind salt ?”’ said the owner, ‘‘I should just think so; and 
anything else you like.’? Thereupon, so anxious was he'to buy 
the quern that he promised to pay untold wealth for it. 
Secured of his prize, he put to sea, and when so far off that no 
one could reach him, he said to the quern, “‘ Grind salt; and 
grind both fast and good.’ No sooner had he spoken than 
the quern forthwith began grinding salt, which, in an amaz- 
ing short time, arose in heaps on the deck and threatened to 
sink his vessel. Alarmed at therapidity with which the quern 
kept grinding, he intreated it on his knees to leave off; but 
strll it went on, and before many minutes the vessel’ sank 
beneath the weight of salt. But the quern, still beneath the 
water, keeps grinding, and hence the saltness of the sea. 

We may add that these tales, in which the witch element 
figures strongly, still exist in our own country. Thus, in the 
Isle of Man, it is related how a fiddler, having agreed with a 
stranger to play during’the twelve days of Christmas to what- 
ever company he should bring him, was astonished at seeing 
his new master vanish into the earth as soon as the bargain had 
been made. ‘Terrified at the thought of having agreed to work 


In this legend © 


for so mysterious a personage, he quickly resorted to the 
clergyman, who advised him to fulfil his engaement, and to 
play nothing but psalms. Accordingly, as.soon as Christmas- 
tide arrived, the weird stranger made his appearance, and 
beckoned the fiddler to a spot where the company were 
assembled. On reaching his destination he at once struck up 
‘a psalm tune, which soenraged his audience that they instantly 
vanished, but not without so .iolently bruising him that it was 
with some difficulty he succeeded in reaching home, and nar- 


rating: his Christmas experiences to the family as they were. 


gathered round the fireside. . 

In Germany, Christmas Eve is the season of all others 
when fairies are supposed to be most active, keeping their 
festival on the m wntain tops. Then, we aré told, the rough 
stoneistransforme.| into brilliant crystal—veins of gold starting 
out artistically. into majestic: pillars—bencath which gracefu 
canopy feasting and dancing: are “kept up with protracted 
enthusiasm.. The attendants on these fairy-gatherings are 
generally beautiful Swedish girls, who have unwarily partaken 
of the contents of the golden goblets offered to them by the 
fairies, and’thus instantly fallen into their power. 
to the legendary’ ‘lore’ found in most parts. of Germany, he 
magic effects of these fairy potions is threefold :—‘‘ At the first 
draught from that horn, he‘who drinks forgets Heaven ; at the 
second, he forgets earth ; at the third, he forgets his betrothed 
bride.”’, Hence, on Christmas Eve persons are recommended 
to stay at home, because the fairies on this night delight to 
waylay the lonely traveller, compelling him to take a draught 
of Christmas cheer from their enchanted goblet. Among the 
large class of folk-tales connected with this superstition, may 
be quoted one which tells how, when a Christmas feast was 
being given in a German village, one of the guests, attracted 
by the sound of music from without, was inducec to leave the 
festive scene indoors, and to wander towards the spot. where 
the music seemed to come. He had, however, not- gone 
many steps before he was met by two beautiful girls, who 
asked him ‘to join their Christmas gambols in a neigh - 
bouring field, which, after a little persuasion, he con- 
sented to do. On arriving at the fairies’ gathering, for such 
it was, he was surrounded by numberless little beings all 
anxious to welcome him; one of whom handed him a 
cup of wine, after drinking which he forgot his former state, 
and thought of nothing except the feasting and dancing of the 
fairies. Wnen he had been enjoying himself in this manner 
for some time, the fairies reminded him of his own home; but 
what was his astonishment. when on passing through the 
villa.e to find everything in decay, and all his relations and 
friends dead, for the spell of the fairies’ cup on him had lasted 

-a hundred years. : 

One German version of the well-known legend of the man 
in the moon connects this wretched individual’s solitary im- 
prisonment in that isolated regioh with his having ‘stolen 
cabbages from his neighbour’s garden on Christmas Eve. 
When just in the act of escaping with hi” load he was per- 
ceived by some passers by, who, there and wnen, conjured him 
up in the moon. There he stands in.the full tirht of the 
moon, to be seen by everybody, having his «tu. load of 
cabbages on his back for all eternity. . P* only ix « a minute’s 
change one day in the year, when he ss said to turn round once 
on Christmas Hve. sien 

Again, the wild huntsman is said in Germany to make 
nightly excursions through the air for the twelve nights of 
Christmas, alarming ali;who hear him by his furious progress. 
He generally rides upon a large white horse, no less: than 


‘ approaching any parti 


According |. 


‘mysterious conquest. 
‘nature of the visitor, and hence was not long in driving him 
“away by some magical charms; for had she not done s0, his 


_her horses upon the summer track. 


four-and-twenty fierce dogs following him. According to a 
tale quoted by Mr. Thorpe, in his ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” 
in every place through which he passes the hedges fall with ~ 
a crash, the road opening of its own accord before 
him. He rides with such speed that his dogs often fail to 
keep apace with him, and frequently may be heard panting and.; 


year at Wultsdort, where it remained panting, howling without — 


intermission until the following Christmas Eve, when the 


Wild Huntsman again took it with him. Hence various pre-'» 
cautions were formerly taken to prevent the Wild Huntsman: 
jeular street—one spe 

there should be no baking, ae ieee 
It is also considered dangerous to spin at Christmas-time, 
or the Wild Huntsn.an will gallop through it. On one occasion 
a woman, refused to take the usual’ warning, and had no 
sooner sat down to spin on Christmas Eve than she fell into a 
deep sleep, and was only awoke by the entrance of a stranger, 
who,. Without any apology for intruding, asked for her 
spinning-wheel, and commenced spinning. Before long he 
used up all the flax she had, and on his asking for more, she 
was obliged to give him her supply of wool. Still, however, 
he kept on calling for more; and his angry demands so 
frightened and terrified the poor woman that, although it was 
but four in the morning, she roused up her neighbour—a 
cunning old crone—and acquainted her with the stranger’s 
Happily, she quickly perceived the 


presence might have cost the woman her life. 
Of the numerous folk tales which have in the course of 


‘centuries clustered round the Christmas festival in Russia, one 


ot the most popular refers to the celebration of the winter 
solstice. Thus it is said that the Sun—a femaie peing—arrays 
herself in her holiday attire, and, seated in her telega, urges 
In many places, says Mr. 
Ralston, in his ‘‘ Songs of the Russian People’? (1872, p.,187), 
it has been customary to represent this solar goddess—popu- 
larly designated Kolyada—by a girl dressed in white, who, 
seated in a sledge, is driven about irom house to house, while 
the young people who accompany her: sing various songs, of 
which the following is a specimen :— ‘ 

Kolyada! Kolyada! 

Kolyada has arrived 

On the Lye of the Nativity, 

We went about, we sought 

Holy Kolyada 

‘Through all the courts, in all the alleys, 

We found Kolyada, &c, 

. Tradition, too, says that at this season of the year all kinds 
of hidden treasures are specially revealed to mankind, in con- 
nection with which belief the following ‘tale, quoted by Mr. 
Ralston, is current :—Between Christmas Day and the festival 
of the Epiphany the new-born Divinity comes down from 
heaven in order to wander about the earth; on which account 
labour of any kind is accounted wrong. At midnight, also, on 
each of these festivals, ‘‘the heavenly donrs are thrown open ; 
the radiant realms of Paradise in which the sun dwells dis- 
close their treasures; the waters of springs and rivers become 
animated, turn into wine, and receive a healing efficacy ; the 
trees put forth blossoms, and golden fruits ripen upon their 
boughs.’’ : 

Space will not permit us to multiply further instances of 
these Christmas tales, but the few we have quoted will suffice 
to show their general nature. 
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Popular in all Countries. Sold by Tobacconists throughout the World. HENRY K. TERRY and CO., Sole Consignees, 55, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Price-List post-free, 
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SPENCE and CoO, 


SPECIALITIES 


Wholesale 
City 


Priees. 


PATTERNS OF 
MATERIALS 
AND 
SELF-MEASUREMENT 
FORMS 
SENT FREE 
ON 


APPLICATION, 


New Illustrated Cash 
Price-List, containing 
all the latest designs 
for the Season 1884-5, 
sent post-free to all 


parts of the globe, 


YOUNG LADY’S EVENING DRESS in Nun's Veiling. 
athered from waist with sash in satin, brought round the back and 


Skirt 
inishing on the right side with handsome bow. Bodice, pointed 
basqne-cut, square neck, and trimmed lace, to form a French blouse. 
Price £3 3s., with material for bodice. 10s. 6d. extra charged for 


making bodice, charged for making bodice, 


IN EVENING 


EVENING COSTUME in Spanish, Chantilly, 
flouncing, made over rich satin foundation, with draperies, and 
bodice in either satin, merveilleux, striped ottoman or brocade silk. 
Low bodice, pointed back and front with garniture of tulle and lace, 
Prive £5 5s., with material for making bodice. 


St. Paul’s-churchyard 


9 
COSTUMES. LONDON, E.C, 


¢ Wholesale 
City 
Prices. ERIM 
Bi bade 
PATTERNS OF cogtenea \ 
MATERIALS 
AND 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 
FORMS 
SENT FREE 
ON 


APPLICATION. 


New Illustrated Cash 
Price-List, containing 
all the latest designs 
for the Season 1884-5, 
sent post-free to all 
parts of the globe. 


or French lace An elegant BALL Di. in ¢.@ Me oipowand Plain Tolle. Skirt 
with Marguerite pieeu s of the plain, with panels of satin 
terminating with large rosettes of ribbon or flowers, draperies of 
pompon tulle, Low Swiss bedice of satin, with garniture of plain 
and pompon tulle. Price, £3 38., with material for bodice, 10s. 6d, 
extra charged for making bodice, 


10s, 6d. extra 


A TRUE FAMILY LUXURY AT A MODERATE PRICE, SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


The Exquisite Flavour, 
The Extreme Crispness, 
The Unequalled Delicacy, 
The Unquestionable Purity 
—on— 
Wilsons American Extra Toast 
Bas) CU Lis. 
Wilsons American Extra Toast 
BIsic ul TS. 
Wilsons American Extra Toast 
i BISCUITS. 
Rank them the highest 
Either at Breakfast or Tea, 
With Luncheon or Dessert 
And with Wine or Milk. 


THE SOLE CONSIGNEE: DAVID CHALLEN, MILDMAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


THE EAGLE PENCIL CO.’S (@Wew York) CELEBRATED PATENT 


“AUTOMATIC” PENCILS & KNIVES 


In WOOD, is.; ALUMINIUM, 3s.; 


In VULCANITE, NICKEL MOUNTS, 2. 64; 
LAWRENCE BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 48, Farringdon-street, E.C. London. 


“WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” 


The term BEST Brussels, as generally used, conveys no meaning or guarantee as to quality; but 


WILLIS’S BEST BRUSSELS 


being made IN THE OLD-FASHIONED QUALITY, exclusively of LONG-STAPLED HOME-GROWN 
WOOLS, especially selected for durability, and coloured with the OLD-FASHIONED GENUINE HONE: T 
DYES, are warranted to be absolutely free from the LOW-GRADED EGYPTIAN or other EASTERN 
WOOLS, COTTON, JUTE, SHODDY, or ANALINE DYES used of necessity in the manufacture of low 

carpets, and to be FULL five frames, 


! Sold by all Carpet Dealers and Upholsterers in the United Kingdom. 
For the protection of the public, every piece has “H.R. WILLIS and CO., Kidderminster— 
BEST” woven at each end, 


PURE GALICO!!! 


In Lengths of 12, 24, 36, or 48 yards AT MILL PRICES. 

The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

Entirely Free from Adulteration ! 

Only the Purest and Best Class of Cotton used in the 
Manufacture!- A perfectly Pure Bleach. 

A PLEASURE TO SEW! A LUXURY TO WEAR! 

EASY TO WASH! 

A Guarantee and Analysis with every yard sold. 

Qualities to suit evcry use for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Wear. 

Prices from 4td. to 103d. per yard of 36 inches wide. 

Patterns and Price-List sent post-free to any address, 

Write at once to the 


BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE. 


-price 


Pure Heart >. Brando 
Calicos 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


Please mention this Paper. 


D,.RUDGE & CO 


THE OLDEST TRICYCLE 


e SHOW-ROOMS, 
AND LARGEST CYCLE MANUFACTURERS 


mt COVENTRY. 


[No THE: WORLD; 


THE SUCCESS and POPULARITY of the “ROTARY” TRICYCLE and “RUDGE” BICYCLE 
, HAVE GAINED A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


VERTIBLE-DETACHED 


Lists SENT FREE .ON 


THE PARCELS EXPRESS TRICYC!E 
APPLICATION, 


DEPOTS : 
LONDON . 12, Queen Victoria-strect, E.C. 
s : 443, Oxford-street, W. 

MANCHEST&#R . 160-4, Deansgate. 

BIRMINGHAM . 4, Livery-street. 

LIVERPOOL 101, Bold-street. 

GLASGOW . 941, Sauchiehall-street. 
EDINBURGH . 29, Hanover-street. 

BELFAST .  . 49, Royal Avenue. 
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HEALTH'RES 
BY DU BAR 


0 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


Y'Se 
‘© DELICIOUS: ie 


wasting away, and feverish breath. 
COST IN MEDICINE, 
restlessness, dysentery, 
To avoid the’ danger 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
late Emperor 


QRED WITHOUT MEDICINE OR EXPENSE 
D CURING 
-EFFECTUALLY: =} 
ARRHGA, 
PHTHISIS, DYSENTRY, COUGH, ASTHMA,NERVOUS, 
BILIOUS & LIVER’ DISORDERS, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
FEVERS, DEBILITY, WASTING IN OLD OR YOUNG, 


It is, likewise, the only recognised food to rear in 
diarrhoea, eruptions on the skin, atrophy, wasting. 


INVARIABLE SUCCESS.—100,000 ANNUAL CU 
Nicholas of Russia, Dr. Livingstone, and. Mr, H. W. Stanley, 


REVALENTA 


fevers, sore throats, 


heartburn, headache, debility, diabetes, 


E and vomiting after eating, even in pregnaticy or at séa; sinking ‘fits, 
IT CONTAINS FOUR TIMES AS MUCH NOURISHMENT AS MEAT, RE I 
fants and delicate children successfully, and to overcome.-all infantile difficulties in teething, measles, fevers, 
and sleep soundly twelve hours during the night. 

of being cheated by worthless substitutes, insist upon DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and accept no’others. 
RES, WHICH HAD RESISTED ALL OTHER TREATMENTS, including 


They thrive admirably upon it, 


the African Explorer, who saved 220 of 


Wood, Ksq., West Bank, Bolton; of Drs. Ure, Wurzer, Elmslie, Shorland, Routh, &c. 


URE No. 100,516.—RESCUEof anEBBINGLIFE. 


‘©A dangerous illness having left my digestive organs too weak to 
assimilate ordinary food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, L owe my 
preservation to DU BARRY’s REVALENTA ARABICA and BISCUITS, 
on which Isubsisted for months recovering a healthy action of the stomach, 
and strength and muscle, to the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, 
and friends. Epwarp Woop. 

** Bolton, West Bank, June 14, 1883.”” 


N ERVOUSNESS and DEBILITY. 
Cure No. 91,618. 
“Upper Park, Dedham, March 9, 1880. 

‘With gratitude I testify to the great etlieacy of DU BARRY’S FOOD 
in restoriug and sustaining health, having taken it for Nervousness and 
Weakness. 

““T gave it also to a poor workman who was totally incapacitated to gain 
his livelihood by a gastric disorder, but who is now once more able to go 
to lis work. (Mrs.) E, Gretron.” 


URE of TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ MISERY. 
“Montevideo, Oct. 25, 1880. 

“Tt affords me great pleasure to testify to the invaluable virtue of your 
divine FOOD. It has perfectly cured me in six weeks’ time of dyspepsia, 
oppression, and general debility, which, during twenty-three years. had 
prevented my making the slightest effort, all medicines having failed to do 
meany good, You are quite at liberty to publish my experience, and I 
sincerely hope Du Barry’s Food may prove of equal benefit to all ther 
sufferers. —Lelieve me, &c., ARrHUR Bartow.” 


URE of DYSPEPSIA and 
LIVER COMPLAINT. 
From the Right Honourable the Lord Stuart 


D U BARRY’S FOOD.—EIGHT YEARS’ 
AFFECTIONS OF THE BLADDER. : 

“ During eight years’ inflammation of the bladder, [ had oxhausted all 

that medical science, by means of physicians, could suggest, without obtain- 

ing the least relief. My confidence in DU BARRY’S FOOD has been amply 

contirmed, I made use of it, and I owe it to truth to state that it has 

perfectly cured me. Denn, Professor of Chemistry, Paris.” 


Gime No. 32,880, of SIXTY YEARS’ PARALYSIS. 
“ King’s College, Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1849. 
*T am happy to inform you that Du Barry’s incomparable REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOUD has completely cured me of the various ills which have 
afflicted me these sixty years, during which lengthy period of time I have 
lived in my arm-chair with left leg and arm paralysed, as al-o my left eyelid; 
this sedentary life had brought on many disorders of the stomach and 
bowels, with obstinate constipation, hemorrhoids, and a large green crust on 
my chin—all of which my medical men told me it was useless to attempt 
to cure at my age—eighty-five. But, thanks to your Food, which 
T have taken these two years, | am perfectly free from all these disorders, 
and able to walk about, and use my arms and eyelids with perfect ease. 
This cure may well be considered miraculous; but it appears to me to 
interest my fellow-sufferers to a degree that I deem it my duty to place the 
details of itat your disposal for publication.—Yours truly, Witt1am Hunt, 
Barrister-at-Law.” 
** Grantham, Feb. 3, 1851. 


( ' OUT.—“I am happy to say I have found your 
incomparable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD an infallibleremedy 
with impunity, and take my pint of 


for the gout, I can now eat things 


port-wine, if necessary, the same as other people.—Colonel H. Watkins.” 


de Decies, Dromana, Cappoquin, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county Waterford :— ' 
“ Feb, 15, 1859, 
““T have derived much benefit from ‘tlie, use 
of the Revalenta Food It is only due to your- 
selves and to the public to state that you 
are at liberty to make any use of this com- 
munication whieh you may think proper, I re- 
main, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
** Sruart DE Dscres.” 


URE No. 58,614, ‘of 
MARCHIONESS DE BREHAN,. 
“4, Rue Remont, Versailles, near Paris, 
** April 16, 1852. : 
In consequence of a liver complaint, I was 
wasting away or seven years, and so debi- 
litated and nervous that I was unable to read, 
write, or in fact attend to anything, with a 
nervous pitlpitation all over, bad digestion, con- 
stunt sleeplessness, and the most intolerable 
nervous agitation, which prevented even my 
sitt ng down for hours together. I felt dread- 
fully lowspirited, and all intercourse with the 
world had become painful to me. Many medical : 
men, English as well ai French, had prescribed 
for mein vain, In perfect despair, 1 took Du 
Barry’s Revalenta Arabica, and lived on this de- 
licious food fer three months. ‘lhe good God 
be praised! it has completely revived me; Iam 
myself again, and able to make and receive 
visits, and resume my sucial position. 
““MarcuIoness DE BREHAN.” 
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U BARRY’S FOOD: 
FEVERS, DYSENTERY, EXHAUS- 
TION, SCURVY AT SEA. 
© During along voyage, just terminated, DU 
BARRY’S valuable FOOD has been of the 
greatest service to usin keeping us free from the 
fearful disorders resulting from the prolonged 
use of salt meat, peas, and beans —L. MaurerTre, 
C, Matcor, L. Detoncie, J.VaLuEry, E. Canvy, 
G. Bourpon, E. Yrier, J. Monvot, Sourrigv, 
Officers un board the Jean Bart, of the French 
Government Navy, in the roads of Hyéres.” 


April 8, 


success. 


U BARR YS 20.0: 2: 
CONSUMPTION, 

Bern, Aug. 20, 1852.—Madame TZ. de B., ina 
hopeless state of pulmonary consumption, took 
the REVALENTA ARABICA by advice of her 
physician. So rapid and favourable was the 
change it produced in her health, that the 
dangerous period of her confinement, which her 
physician had predicted would be fatal, passed 
oyer without danger or difficulty;~and her husbund cannot speak too 
highly of this excellent FOOD, upon which both his wife and child are 
now living, without a trace of consumption, 


Dh 70,421, NINE YEARS’ CONSTIPATION. 


“ Zifté, Alexandria, Egypt, March 22,1868, 


“I have taken DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD for the last three months. 
It has given me new life, andI thank you sincerely. Ihad suffered during 
nine years from a most obstinate constipation, which ‘resisted all medical 
treatment, anithe best medical practitioners had declared it impossible to 
save me.—A. SpADARO, Merchant.” H 

WENTY ‘YEARS’ FEARFUL DEBILITY. 
= “ Avignon (France), April 18, 1876. 

“*DU BARRY’S FOOD has perfectly cured me in dh eoky ae of 
dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, which, duriug twenty years, prevented 
my dressing or undressing myzelf, or. making even the slightest effort. Tam 
now, at the age of sixty-one, perfectly restored to health and strength. i 

* (Madame) Bore11, née CARBONETTI.” 


De BARRY’S FOOD.—DIABETES. 
Cure No 70,018, 


**T am happy to be able to send you a certificate such as you never had 


before. ‘The husband of one of my former pupils was dying of diabetes. I 
recommended DU BARRY’S FOOD, and in six weeks’ time the patient wo.” 
perfectly restored.—Faithfully, Sister 8. Lamserr, Crosne, France.” 


_ Prices of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
In Tins, at 2s; 1lb., 8s. 6d.; 21b., 6s.; Blb., 14s. ; 


Suitably packed for all Climates: 


DU BARRY’S FOOD.—BABY SAVED. 


Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Me/li ine in Ordinary to 
the University, writes in the ‘‘ Berlin Clinical Weekly,’ of 
{872 :—**I shall never forget that I owe the pre- 
servation of one of my children to the Revalenta Arabica. 
The child (not four months old) 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, 
medical skill, and even the greatest care of two wet-nurses. 
I tried Du Barry’s Revalenta with the most astonishing 
The vomiting ceased immediately; and, after 
living on this Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the 
most flourishing health. Similar success has attended all 
my experiments since with this Food.” : 


BABY SAVED by DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


‘¢My little girl was so seriously ill that doctors did not 
think she could have lived, and no 
remained on her stomach. Du Barry’s Food, under God, 
has restored her to health—D. J. Huany, 
Kilmurry, Co. Cork, Dee. 29, 1880.” 


INFANTS’ PROSPERITY 


suffered from complete 
which resisted all 


perfect health, 


food or medicine 


Rector of 


Hiroues, Vice-Consulate of France.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Constipation, Asthma, &c. 

Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 

nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and 
yomiting by DU BARRY’S FOOD,—Mania JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD is a remedy which I could 

almost call. divine. It has perfectly cured my dear sister, Julia, of 

four years’ neuralgia in the head, which caused her cruel agony, and left 
her almost without rest.—Rev. J. Monassizr, Valgorge, France. 


D% BARRY’S FOOD has cured my wife of 


twenty years’ most fearful suffering from nervous and bilious attacks, 
palpitation of the heart, and swelling all over, sleeplessness, and asthma. 
; ATANASIO LE BARBERA, Mayor of Trapani, Sicily. 


URE No. 69,924.—DYSPEPSIA and CANCER. 


J) “ChAteau Vauxbuin, Soissons (Aisne), France, Jan. 10, 1868. 

‘Tn the village I inhabit part of the year hves a poor woman, attacked, 
80 the doctors say, by a cancer in the stomach ; for the last two years she 
has been suffering intolerable pains ; she could not digest anything, and her 
debility was such that she could not make use of her limbs. In short, every- 
one expected a rapid termination of all these sufferings by death, when last 
March I recommended her to try DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD. Her’ 
strength improves daily, her digestion is perfect, and her pains have 
ceased,—Dn CuASELLES, CounTzss De GourGun,” | ; : 


DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


‘York, Dec, 9, 1876.—Ever since I fed my Laby on 
DU BARRY’S REVALENTA FOUD he develops wonder- 
fully, being as strong asa child of twice his age. He sleeps 
soundly allnight, from eight p.m. to eighta.m., without once 
waking, and he never cries during the day. He lives on 
this food simply boiled in water and salt, and likes it warm 
or cold equally well,—Rosr Brxsi4y, 39, Vinor-street.”” 


‘ Adra, Province of Almeria, Spain, Oct. 21, 1867. 
“Dear Sir,—I am happy to tell you that DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA has restored my daughter to 
and cured her of a cutaneous eruption, which 
gave her no rest night or day from its fearful irritation, 
She is now perfectly well. Please send me, against inclosed 
cheque, 601bs. more of this excellent Food,—PsrRRIN DE LA 


| and Children, London.” 


NO MORE MEDICINE FOR OLD OR YOUNG. 


Any Invalid can cure himself, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, by living on 
“DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


ARABICA™ FOOD, 


which restores the mucous membrane of stomach and bowels, and cures constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
consumption, dysentery, diarrhea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, 
catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
blood, dropsy, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, palpitation, 
kidney diseases, epilepsy, palsy, paralysis, cramps, spasms, nausea, 


flatulency, nervousness, biliousness, all 
gout, poverty and impurities of the 


coughs, asthma, bronchitis, exhaustion, 


NEWS THE BLOOD RAPIDLY, AND SAVES FIFTY TIMES ITS 


& 


those of H.M. the 


his men from inanition; Lord Stuart de Decies; Edward 


veles 

URE. .No. 98,614—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 

‘* Many years’ bad digestion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and 

bladder, with nervous irritation and melancholia, have disappesed under’ 

the happy influence of DU BARRY’S FOOD,—Lron Pryce, tenool- 
master at Eynancas, Haute Vienne, France, May 8, 1878,” : 


U BARRY’S FOOD restored 23 lb. of good muscle 


+o a gentleman from Dover, aged twenty-four, whose stomacn and 
nerves had been ruined by intense study, and his body reduced to a mere 
skelenges suffering from constant sleeplessness and debility as of extreme 
old age. 


U BARREY’S FOOD has cured my daughter of 


_ general debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and a total ex- 
haustion, and given her health, sleep, and strength, with hard muscle and 
cheerfulness.—H. Dz Monruouis, Paris. 


URE No. 75,124.—SIXTEEN YEARS’ LIVER 
COMPLAINT, DIAKRHGA, and VOMITING. 
** Paris, June 1, 1872, 

‘Mr, and Mrs. Leger, both of a fearful liver complaint, which, during 

sixeeen years, had rendered their life a burden —the one vomiting twenty 

to twenty-five times a day, and the other suffering from constunt diarrhoea. 

‘he husband had an ulcer on the liver, and the wife an enlargement of that 

organ. In both cases all medical treatment had proved unavailing. These 
people are now (1881) living in perfect health,” 


| STHMA.—CURE No. 62,843. 

“T suffered during thirty-six years with 
asthma, which obliged me to get up tour or five: 
times every night to relieve my chest trom a 
pressure which threatened to take away my 
preith. Ihave taken DU BARRY’S OOD for 
the last eight days, and I am delighted with it. 
I sleep very weli now, and breathe trecly.—Kev. 
D. Bom.er, LEerainville, Seine - Interieure, 
France,” 


CRE of SEXTEEN MONTHS’ 


uninterrupted SLEEPLESSNESS, con- 
gestion of the brain, dyspepsia, debility, and 
* exhaustion — the consequences of exc ssive 
labour—and which had resisted the treatments 

- of many medical men, has been effected by LU 
|. . BARRY’S RHVALENTA ARABI A FOOD.— 
“PRemearpD DU Barty, Barrister-at-law, and 

“| |<< twenty years Mayor of Nérac, Chaeau de 
Ww - Manotte, near Nérac Lot-et-Garonne, Tiaunce, 
1" if. 8 Mai, 1881, 


5 lis et OF NATURE 

Hea : ARRESTED, 

“Tam happy to be able to assure you that these 
last two, years, since I eat DU BARKY’S ad- 
mitable FOUD, I have not felt the weight: of my 
eighty-four years. My legs have acquired 
strength and nimbleness, my sight has improved 
so much as to dispense with spectacl:s, my 
stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 
thirty—in short, I feel mysclf quite young and 
hearty ; I preach, attend confessions, visit the 
sick, I make long journeys on foot, my head is 
clear, and my memory strengthened. — Abbé 
Prerer Casterir, Bachelor of ‘Theology and 
Priest of Prunetto, Mondovi.” 


AND SLEEP. 


Oe of DEBILITY, BAD 
DIGESTION, and IRRITABILITY. 
“DU BARRY’S FOOD has produced an 
extraordinary éifect on me. Heayen be blessed, 
it has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible 
irritations of the stomach, and bad digestion, 
which had lasted eighteen years. I have never 
felt so comfortable as I do now. 

Rey. J. Comparer, St. Romaine-des- 

Tes, France.’’ 


LS BARRY’S FOOD has 

cured me of kidney disease, from swhich 
I had suffered fearfully for many years, and 
which had resisted the most careful medical 
—- treatment, and now, at the age of minety- 
three, I am perfectly free from disease.—-ey, 
G. Leroy, Orvaux, France, April 26, 1875. 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION. 
DIARRHGA, CRAMP, KIDNEY, and BLADDER DISORDERS, 
Dr, Wurzer’s Testimonial :— 
“Bonn, July 10, 1852.—DU BARRY’S EOOD is one of the most excellent, 
nourishing, and restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion (dyspepsia), a 
confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, bowel complaints, intlammatory 
irritation, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids.—Dr. Rup, Wurzer, Professor cf Medicine and Lractical 
M.D.” p sane 


MPORTANT CAUTION. i Thirty-seven years’ 
well-deserved and world-wide reputation of DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


led speculators to puff up all kinds of cheap, unsavoury, and more than’ 


sloppy Foods. However, Dr. B. F. Rovrs, after analysing sixteen of these, 


it has cured many women and children afflicted with atrophy and marked 
debility. —B. F; Rourn, Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for Women 
Dr, Wittram Watrace Exmsxie, late Surgeon of 
writes from the Hospital at Sofia :—‘*In 


the Imperial Ottoman Army, / : 
DU BARRY’S FOOD is worth its weight 


dysentery, typhoid, and ague, 


in gold; and, from personal experience, I don’t think anyone should go_ Hee 


into Camp without it.””—See “ Lancet.” 


es ta Se I A ee, eERRUISNS SEG. 2. 


ARABICA FOOD, — M 


12 lb., 32s._about 2d. per meal. 


~. s:DU ~BARRY’S TONIC REVALENTA ARABICA BISCUITS, 


Four times as nourishing as meat, improve the appetite, promote digestion, 
bitter taste on awaking or caused by onions, garlic, and even the sme 
CANISTERS FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICE ORDERS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


DU BARRY and CO. (Limited), No. 77, Regent-strect, London, 
Ridley: 5 


Gtimwade aid Ridley: Sydney, Grimwvade and 


W.; same house, 8, Rue Castiglione, 


Shit: Adelside, Vantding and Cn. - 


secure sound, refreshing sleep, they remove the feverish and 
ll of tobacco or drink. 
FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM AND OF FRANCE. 


Paris; in Australia, 
and theoteh all Stores, Cliemiste, afd 


In Tins, 11b., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 6s. 


Melbourne, Otto Du Barry, 239, Napier-street ; Fitzroy ; 
Grovers, in every part of the world. 


? 


“declares :—‘ Among the vegetable substances, DU BARRY’S FOOD is the 
| Best.?? “4 .Naturally rich in the elements of blood, brain, bone, and muscle, 
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MAPLE & CO.—ADDITIONAL SHOW-ROOMS. MAPLE & CO.—NEW SPECIMEN -ROO 
MAPLE & CO.-ADDITIONAL SHOW-ROOMS. \ A j ) NX CO MAPLE & CO.—NEW SPECIMEN "ROOMS. 
ce) 


MAPLE and CO. have just opened additional THE SPECIMEN-ROOMS are good examples 
Premises as Show-Rooms, adding 13 acre to their already vast_establish- TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD of High-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in perfct 
ment, the largest in the world for the display of the highest class Furniture, J taste, without extravagant expendi‘ure. Every on: about to furnish, or 
Carpets, Curtains, &c, Catalogues free. DOW DON “W:.. rearrange their residences, should by all means inspect these and gain in- 


MAPLE and C0.’S FURNISHING ESTAB- THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT formation 
LISHMENT, the Largest in the World, ACRES of SHOW-ROOMS, FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON TO AMERICAN VISITORS AND OTHERS. 


for the display of First-class Furniture, ready for immediate delivery. 
_ Novelties every day from all parts of the globe. No family ought to IN THE WORLD 


furnish-before viewing this collection of household requisites, 
it being one vf the sights in London. ‘To Export Merchants 
an unusual advantage is offered. Having large space, all goods 
_ are packed on the premises by experienced packers, Established 
forty-eight years. hoa 
ORDERS for EXPORTATION to any part 
~ of the World packed carefully on the premises, and for- 
warded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


TURKEY — 5000 to select from. CARPETS. 
PERSIAN Superior Qualities, CARPETS. 
JNDIAN, in all sizes. CARPETS. 
TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. 


have just. received large consignments of fine Turkey 
Carpets, unique colourings, reproductions of the seventeenth 
century, being the first delivery of those made from this 
season’s clip. These special Carpets are exceptionally fine, 
both in colour and quality, while the prices are lower than ever 
known before. Appended are a few examples of useful sizes, 
with prices. The trade supplied :— 
11/t.4in. by 8ft.3in., £6 10s. | 14ft.9in.by11ft. Oin.,£9 15s. 
12ft.0in. by 10ft.6in., £7 15s. 15ft,Oin, by 11ft. 10in,, £11 15s. 
13ft. in, by 11ft,9in., £8 10s. 


HE largest assortment of INDIAN, 
Persian, and Turkey CARPETS always in stock, superior 
qualities, Purchasers should beware of inferior ‘Turkey 
Carpets, which a1e now being imported and sold as best 
quality at so much per square yard. 
ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of 
ANTIQUES should not fail to see the 500 specimen 
RUGS and CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and CO.’S 
Ageat in Persia, and now on view at the Show-Rooms, 
Tottenham-court-road. A Persian Rug, the most acceptable 
of all Presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, a lasting pleasure. 
Prices from 30s. to £100, 


PARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.—Specimens 
of all the different designs and combinations of woods in 
Parqueterie are laid in Me:srs,. MAPLE and CU.’S New Show- 
Rooms, so that customers can judge of the effect of the 
material when in daily use. Coloured lithographic designs 
and estimates free of charge Builders and the trade supplied, 
CARPETS, ready for use, 3000 in Stock. 

A great variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft, 8in., price 
5Us., which can be laid same day as ordered. 


W ooDsTock CARPETS, from 20s. These 


are inexpensive but most artistic productions of the 


English loom, woven in one piece, without seam, bordered and. 


fringed, suitable for reception and bed rooms, Can be had in 
many sizes. Each Carpet is protected by the trade-mark 
6 Woodstock.”? Can only be had of MAPLE and CO., Carpet 
Factors. Purchasers of fringed carpets should beware of 
imitations. 


MAPLE and CO.—400-DAY CLOCKS. 
DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days with 
once winding; a handsome present. Price 70s., warranted. 
MAPLE and CO. have a large and varied assortment suitable 
for dinmg and drawing room Over 400) to select from, Price 
10s 9d, to 50 guineas. Handsome marble clock, with incised 
lines in gold and superior eight-day movement, 238 6d. ; also 
bronzes in great variety. MAPLE and CO., London. 


bd 


Importers 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 
BRASS AND IRON, 
IN STOCK, 
from 8s. 9d. to 88 guineas. 


ILLUSTRATED . 
CATALOGUES 
Post-Free. 


MATTRESS, complete :—- i 
$ ft. 50s.; 3ft. Gin., 553.5 4ft., 638.5 4 ft, 6in., 67s. 6d. 
Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead:— 
3£t., 17s. 9d.; 3ft. Gin., 21s, 6d.; 4ft., 23s. 9d.; 4 ft. Gin., 26s, 9d. 


“ PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


‘THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS is a strong and wonderful fabric of fine 
wire, so interlocked and woven by a Patented process of diagonal DOUBLE 
WEAVING that an ELASTIC and PERFECT sleeping arrangement is secured. 
'The hard spring wire used is carefully tinned, effectually preventing corrosion, and 
presents a very attractive and silver-like appearance. 

This Mattress is, in fact, a complete appliance for all purposes of REST and 
SLEEP, combining all the advantages of a Prrrecr Spring Brep, AND CAN BE 
MADE SOFT OR HARD AT PLEASURE BY USING THE HANDLE AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD ; IT CAN 
“BE TAKEN TO PIECES IN A FEW MOMENTS, AND PACKED IN A VERY SMALL COMPASS, 

They are also greatly used in yachts and ships, because of their cleanliness. 


MAPLE & CO., Manufacturers of First-class Furniture, London and Paris. 


. MAPLE and CO., London. 


MAPLE & CO., Timber Merchants and direct 


of the finest Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, 
and Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods by 
rang power.—Tottenham-court-:0ad, London, Catalogues 
ree, 


MAPLE and CO. ART FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO. ADAMS’ DESIGNS. 
MAPLE and CO. LOUIS XVI. Furniture. 
MAPLE and CO. have at the present 


pais) time a most wonderful assortment of new and artistic 
furniture on show, An Illustrated Catalogue, ¢ ntaining the 
price of every article required in furnishing, post-free, 


5OO BED-ROOM SUITES, from 75s. 
BRED-ROOM SUITES, in Pine, 5} guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, 


consists of 4 ft. wardrobe, 3ft, Gin. chest drawer, marble- 
top washstand, toilet-table with giass, pedestal cupboard, 
towel-horse, and three chairs This suite is manufactured by 
Muple and Co.’s new machinery, lutely erected. Complete 
suite, £10 15s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 

: glass door to wardrobe, washstand with Minton’s tiles, 

toilet-tabie with glass fixed, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, 
and three chairs, complete, £10 15s, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 

complete, 15 guineas; beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 

6 ft. Wardrobe, complete, £22 10s, 

BED-ROOM SUITES.—CHIPFENDALE, 

Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large 
wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also 
satin-wood, inlaid with ditferent woods, 85 to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES —500 to select from. 


From 64 to 200 guineas. 


JLAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (IRON). 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 


MAPLEandCo. haveaSPECIAL DEPART- 
MENT for [RON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, 
Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted for mosquito curtains, used 
in India Australia, and the Colonies, Price, for full-sized 
Bedsteads, varying from 25s. Shippers and colonial visitors 
are invited to inspect this varied Stock the largest in England, 
before deciding elsewhere. 10,000 Bedsteads to select from, 


MAPLE and CO.—_BEDSTEADS in Wood, 

Tron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding 
complete. The bedstends are fitted in stock, ready for choice. 
Over 10,000 Iron and Brass Bedsteads now in stock to select 
from, From 8s. 9d, to 55 guineas, Strong useful Brass Bed- 
stead, 84 guineas, Beddingof every deseription manufactured 
on the premises, and all warranted pure, ‘I'he Trade supplied, 


PpostTAaL ORDER DEPARTMENT 

Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg to state that this Depart- 
ment is now so organised that they are prepared to supply any 
article that can possibly be required in Furnishing at the same 
price, if not less, than any other house in Wngland, Patterns 
and quotations free. MAPLE and CO., London, 


J. & FRY an? SONS Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of 


g¢ Frys 


Fry's 


Absolutely 
ing of choice 


Cocoa. 


19 International Prize Medals Awarded. 


The following specialities are recommended to Connoisseurs, 
Invalids, and the Public. 


Cocoa Extract 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


genuine, pure, and delicious Cecoa, consist- 
Cocoa only, from which the superfluous oil 


has been extracted, it possesses the full flavour and fine 


aroma of Cocoa. 
“ There is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’—DR. HASSALL, 
“ Pure Cocoa, with a portion of its oily el Rea extracted.”’ 


HAS, A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.8.1. 


“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


W, W. SLODDART, E.LC., ¥.C.8. 


Fry's 


Fry's 


delicious flavour, 
product of any 


many we already 


Caracas Cocoa 


IN PACKETS AND TINS, 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, com- 


bined with other choice descriptions. ~ 
“No more delicious beverage has ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post, 
‘ Tt cannot fail to prove a fayourite and valuable article of diet.” 


Civil Service Gazette. 


ee 


Ceylon Chocolate 


A NOVELTY. 


Prepared from Cocoa only recently cultivated in the 

Island, with refined sugar and Vanilla flavouring. It 
possesses a peculiarly fine and delicate flavour. 

i ibi altli Exhibition 

referring to Messrs Fry’s Exhibit at the Mealtli TEx tion, 

the Medical Press says of the Ceylon Chocolate: ‘‘It has a peculiarly 


either in the cup or 1s & sweetmeat, distinct from the 
other cocoa beaa with which we are acquainted, 


whilst the aroma is redolent and appetising, causing one a thong 
to wander unconsciously to those spicy shores whence it came, i 
to acknowledge our indebtedness for another added luxury to the 


possess.” 


Wales, Bristol, London, and Sydney, NAS.W. 
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After a Picture by A. Burr. 


